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To the Much. eſteemed 
Mr. JOHN LOCR E. 


Honoured Sir, 


Send you this imper- 
fect Draught of your 
Excellent Eſſay con- 
= cerning Human Under- 


ſanding; which, I mult confeſs, 


falls as much ſhort of the Per- 


fection, as it does of the Length 


of the Original : Nevertheleſs, 
as I lately intimated to you, (and 
you were pleasd to think that 
what I propos'd in reference to 

"A 2 this 
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this Deſign, would not be whol- 
1Iy loſt Labour,) I am not 
without Hopes, that it may in 
this contracted Form prove in 
{ome Meaſure ſerviceable to that 
Noble End which you have ſo 
{ſucceſsfully Aimed at in it, viz. 
The Advancement of Real and Uſe- 
ful Knowledge. The Inducement 
which moved me to think of 
abridging it, was a Conſideration 
purely e to the Work 
it ſelf, and, in Effect, no other 
than this, That it would be 
better ſuited to the Eaſe and 
Convenience of ſome Sort of 
Readers, when reduc'd into this 
narrow Compaſs. In order to 
this, I thought the Firſ# Book, 
which is employed in refuting 
the amen Opa of In- 
eng nate 
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The Dedication. 
nate Notions and Ideas, might 
be beſt ſpared in this Abridg- 
ment; wee f ſince the Rea- 
der may be convinc'd by what 
he ſhall find here, that {ſuch 
a Suppolition 1s at leatt need- 


lets, in regard he may attain 
to all the Knowledge he has, 


_ tinds himſelf capable of, 


4 the Help of any fack 


Innate Ideas. Befides IS F- 
have retrench'd moſt of the lar- 


ger Explications ; and ſome uſe- 
ful Hints and inſtructive Theo- 
ries I have wholly omitted; not 
becauſe they are leſs confider- 


able in themſelves, but becauſe 
they ſeem'd mot ſo neceſſary to 
be inſiſted on in this Abridg- 


ment, conſider'd as a previous 


Inſtrument, and ' preparatory 
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Help to guide and conduct 


the Mind in its Search after 


Truth and Kynowledge. I did 


particularly paſs by that accu- 
rate Diſcourſe concerning the 
Freedom and Determination of 


the Vill, contained in Cap. xxi. 


Lib. II. becauſe I found it too 
long to be inſerted here at large, 
and too weighty and momen- 


tous to be but {lightly and im- 


perfectly repreſented. This I 


hope will prove no Prejudice 


to the Eſay it ſelf, ſince none, 


I preſume, will think it reaſon- 


able to form a Judgment of the 
whole Work from this Abridg- 


ment of it: And I perſwade my 
ſelf, that few Readers will be 
content with this Epitome, who 
canconven niently furniſh them- | 

ſelves | 
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ſelves with the Eſſay at large. 


However, I am apt to think, 
that this alone will ſerve to make 
the Way to Knowledge ſome- 
what more plain and eaſy, and 
afford ſuch Helps for the Im- 
provement of Reaſon as are, 
perhaps, in vain {fought after in 
thole Books which profeſs to 
teach the Art of Reaſoning. But 
nevertheleſs, whether you {hall 
think fit to let it come abroad 
under the Diladvantages that 
attend it in this Form, I mult 


leave you to judge: I ſhall on- 


ly add, that I think my own 
Pains abundantly recompenſed 


by the agreeable, as well as in- 


ſtructive Entertainment, which 
this nearer View and cloſer In- 
ſpection into your Eſſay afford- 
" 1 ed 
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a; ee And Lam not a little 
5 Pleaſed, that it has given me 
this Opportunity of expreſſing 
the juſt Value and Eſteem I have 


for 4 as well as the Honour 
and Reſpect I have for its Au- 
thor. I am, 


Honoured SIR, 
Oxon. 
Ap. 17. 
169. 


Your very Humble 


and Oblig'd Servant, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


INE it is the Underſtand- 
ing that ſets Man above the 
reſt of Senſible Beings, and 
gives him all the Advantage and Do- 
minion which he has over them, it 
zs certainly a Subjeft, even for its 
Nobleneſs, worth the enquiring into. 

II. My Purpoſe, therefore, is to eu- 
guire into the Original, Certainty, 


I. 


and Extent of Human Knowledge ; 


together with the Grounds and De- 


grees of Belief, Opinion, and Aﬀent, 


28 T (ball do in the following Me- 
| A 5 III. Firſt, 
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III. Firſt, I ſhall enquire into the 
Original of thoſe Ideas or Notzons, 
which a Man obſerves, and is con- 
ſcions to himſelf” he has in his Mind, 
and the Ways whereby the Under ſtand- 
ing comes to be furniſhed with them. 

Secondly, What Knowledge the 
*Onderſtanding hath by thoſe Ideas; 
and the Certainty, Evidence, and 
Extent of it. 

Thirdly, I. hall make ſome Enqut- 


ry ento the Nature and Grounds of 


Faith and Opinion. 
IV. If by this Enquiry into the Na- 
ture of the Underſtanding, 1 can di f. 


cover the Powers thereof, how far 


they reach, and where they fail ns, it 
may be of Uſe to prevail with the bu- 


Aliud of Man to be more cautions 
in meddling with Things exceeding its 
Comprehenſion, to ſtop when it is at 
the utmoſt Extent of its Tether, and 
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to fit down in a quiet Ignorance of | 


thoſe Things, which upon Examina- 


tion are found to be beyond the Reach 


of our Capacities. We ſhould not 


then, perhaps, be fo forward, out of N 
an Afﬀettation of Univerſal Know- | 
ledge, 
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lege, to perplex our ſelves with Diſ- 
putes about Things to which our On- 
derſtandings are not ſuited, and of 
which we cannot frame in our Minds 
any clear or diſtinft Perceptions, or 
whereof (as it has, perhaps, too often 
happened) we have not any Notions at 
all; but ſhould learn to content our 
fetves with what is attainable by us 
in this State. | 
| V. For though the Comprehenſion 
H our Underſtanding comes exceeding 
bort of the vaſt Extent of Things, 
yet we ſhall have Cauſe enough to 
magnify the bountiful Author of our 
Being, for that Portion and Degree 
of Knowledge he has beſtowed on us 
ſ% far above all the reſt of the Inha- 
bitants of this our Manſin. Men 
have Reaſon to be well ſatisfied with 
what God hath thought fit for them, 
ſince he has given them (as St. Peter 
ſays, IIav pos Con 2 evorcazy) 
what foever ts neceſſary for the Con- 
veniencies of Life, aud Information 
, Virtue; and has put withiu the 
Reach of their Diſcovery the com- 
fortable Proviſion for this Life, and 
A the 
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12 The Introduction. 
the Way that leads to a better. Flow 


ſhort ſoe ver their Knowledge - may 


come of an untrverſal or perfect 


Comprehenſion of whatſoever is, it 


yet ſecures their great Concernments, 
that they have Light enough to lead 
them to the Knowledge of their Ma- 
ker, and the Sight of their own Du- 
ties. Men may find Matter ſuffict- 
ent to buſy thein Heads, and employ 
thew Fands with Variety, Delight 
and Satisfaction, if {hey will not bold- 
ty quarrel with their own Conſiitu- 
Tion, and throw away the Bleſſings 
their Hands are filPd with, Fa 
they are not big enough to graſp every 
Thing. We ſhall not have much Rea- 
"fon to complain of the Narrowneſs of 
our Minds, if we will but employ 
them about what may be of uſè to us ; 


for of that they are very capable : 


Aud it will be an *Onpardonable, as 
well as Childiſh Peeviſpaeſs, if we 
under value the Advantages of our 
Knowledge, and neglect to improve 


1 to the Ends for which it was given 


ws, becauſe there are ſome Things that 


are ifet out of the Reach of it. Jt 


will 
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will be no Excuſe to an idle aud un- 
toward Servant, who would not at- 
tend his Buſineſs by Candle-light, to 
plead that he had not broad Sun- 
(bine : The Candle that is ſet up in 
us, ſhines bright enough for all our 
Purpoſes. The Diſcoveries we can 
make with this, ought to ſatisfy us 5 
and we ſhall then uſe our Under- 
flandings right, when we entertain 
all Objefts in that Way and Propor- 
tion, that they are ſuited to our Ha- 
culties, and upon thoſe Grounds they 
are capable of being propoſed to us 
and not peremptorily or iutemperate- 
ly require Demonſtration, and de- 
mand Certainty, where Probability 
only is to be had, and which is ſuffe- 
cient to govern all our Concernments. 
IF we will disbelieve every Thing, 
becauſe we cannot certainly know all 
Things, we ſhall do much what as 
wiſely as he who would not uſe his 
Legs, but fit ſtill and periſh becauſe 

he bad no Wings to Hy. 
VI. When we know our 0wn Strength, 
we ſhall the better know what. to 
undertake with — of Succeſs ; 
and 


that was done, I ſuſpected we began 
| a 
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and when we have well ſurvey'd 


the Powers of our own Minds, we 


ſhall not be incliwd either to fit ſtill, 


and not ſet our Thoughts on Work at 
all, in Deſpair of knowing any Thing ; 


nor on the other Side, queſtion every 


Thing, and diſclaim all Knowledge, 
becauſe ſome Things are not to be un- 
derſtood. Our Buſineſs here, is not to 
know all Things, but thoſe Things 
which concern our Conduct. If we 
can fina out thoſe Meaſures whereby 
a Rational Creature, put into that 
State which Man is in in this World, 
may and ought to govern his Opiui- 
ons and Actions depending thereon, 
we need not be troubled that ſome 
other Things * {cape our Knowledge. 

VII. This was that which gave the 
firſt Riſe to this Eſſay concerning the 
Underſtanding : For I thought that 
the firſt Step towards ſatisfying ſe- 
veral Enquiries the Mind of Man 
was very apt to run into, was to 
take a Survey of our Underſtandings, 
examine our own Powers, and ſee to 
what Things they were adapted: Till 


z 
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at the wrong End, and in vain ſought 
for Satisfaction in a quiet and ſecure 
Poſſeſſion of Truths that moſt con- 
cern'd us, whilſt we let looſe our 
Thoughts in the vaſt Ocean of Be- 
ing, as if all that boundleſs Extent 
were the Natural and Onadoubted 
Poſſeſſions of our *Onderſtandings 
wherein there was nothing exempt 
from its Deciſions, or. that eſcaped 
its Comprehenſion. Thus Men ex- 
tending their Enquiries beyond their 
Capacities, and letting their Thoughts 
wander into thoſe Depths where 
' they can find no ſure Footing, it as 
no Wonder that they raiſe Queſtions, 
and multiply Diſputes, which never 
coming to any clear Reſolution, are 
proper_ only to continue and increaſe 
their Doubts, and to confirm them 
at laſt in perfect Scepticiſm. //here- 

as, were the Capacities of our Un- 
der ſtaudiugs well con ſider' d, the Ex- 
tent of our Knowledge once diſcover 
ed, and the Horizon found which 
ſets Bounds between the enlightned 
and dark Parts of Things, between 
what is, and what is not compre» 


hen ſible 
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| benſible by us, Men would, perhaps, 

ny with leſs Scruple acquieſte in the 
| avowd Ignorance of the One, and 
| employ their Thoughts and Diſcourſe, 

i with more Advantage and Satisfattion 

3p in the Other. 


$ 
LY 
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BOOK IL 


e 


Of Ideas in general, and their 
Original. 


Y the Term 1dea, I mean what- 
ever is the Object of the 
Underſtandin when a Man 
Thinks, or whatoves it is which the 


Mind can be emp about 1 in Think- 
| ing 


[ preſume i it will be — granted 


me, that there are ſuch Ideas in Mens 
Minds: Every one is conſcious of 
them in himſelf; and Mens Words 
and Actions will ſatisfy him that they 
are in others. Our fr/? Inquiry then 
ſhall be, How they come into the 

: Mind. 


It is an eftabliſh'd Opinton amongſt 


3 ſome Men, that there are in the Un- 


derſtanding certain Iunate Principles, 
ſome 
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{tome primary Notions, (Koiey o 


Characters, as it were, ſtamp'd upon 
the Mind of Man, which the Soul 
receives in its very firſt Being, and 
brings into the World with it. 

This Opinion is accurately diſcuſs'd, 
and refuted in the Firſt Book of this 
£ſſay, to which I ſhall refer the Rea- 
der, that deſires Satisfaction in this 
Particular. 

It ſhall be ſufficient here to ſhew, 
how Men, barely by the Ute of their 
Natural Faculties, may attain to all 
the Knowledge they have, without the 
Help of any Iunate Impreſſions, and 
may arrive at Certainty without any 
ſuch original Notions or Principles : 
For I imagine any one will caſily 
grant, That it would be impertinent 
to ſuppoſe the Ideas of Colours in- 
nate in a Creature to whom God hath 
given Sight, and a Power to receive 
them by the Eyes from External Ob- 


jects. I ſhall ſhew by what Ways and | 


Degrees all other Ideas come into the 
Mind, for which I ſhall appeal to 


every one's own Experience and Ob- 


Let 


ſeryation. 
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Let us then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, 
as we fay, White Paper, void of all 
Characters, without any Ideas How 
comes it to be furniſh'd? Whence has 
it all the Materials of Reaſon and 
Knowledge? To this I anſwer, in one 
Word, from Experience and Obſer- 
vation. This, when employ'd about 
External Senſible Objects, we may call 
Senſation: By this we have the Ideas 
of Bitter, Sweet, Tellow, Hard, Kc. 
which are commonly call'd Senſi ble 
Qualitiet, becauſe convey*d into the 
Mind by the S$/es. The ſame Ex- 
perzence, when employ'd about the 
Internal Operations of the Mind, per- 


2} ceiv'd and reflected on by us, we may 


call Reflection: Hence we have the 
Ideas of Perception, Thinking, Doubt - 
ing, Willing, Reaſoning, KC. 

Theſe two, viz. External Mate- 


rial Things, as the Objects of Senſa- 


tion, and the Operations of our 
own Minds, as the Objects of Reflec- 
tion, are to me the only Originals 
from whence all our Ideas take their 
Beginnings: The Underſtanding ſeems 
not to bs the leaſt Glimmering of 

* 
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Ideas, which it doth not receive from 
one of theſe two Sourcec. Theſe, 
when we have taken a full Survey of 


them, and their ſeveral Modes and 


Compoſitions, we ſhall find to con- 
tain our whole Stock of Ideas; and 
that we haye nothing in our Minds, 
which did not come in one of theſe 
two Ways. 

*Tis evident, that Children come by 


Degrees to be furniſh'd with Ideas from 


the Objects they are converſant with: 
They are ſo ſurrounded with Bodies 
that perpetually and. diverily affect 
them, that ſome Ideas will (whether 
they will, or no) be imprinted on thetr 
Minds. Light and Colours, Sounds 
and Tangible Qualities, do continual- 
ly follicite their proper Senſes, and 
force an Entrance into the Mind. Tis 
late commonly before Children come 
to have Idear of the Operations of 
their Minds; and ſome Men have not 
any very clear or perſect Ideas of 
the greateſt Part of them all their 
Lives: Becauſe, tho' they paſs there 


continually, yet, like floating Viſions, | 


they make not deep Impreſſions 
| = enough 
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enough to leave in the Mind clear and 

laſting Ideas, till the Underſtanding 

turns in ward upon its ſelf, and reflects 

on its own Operations, and makes 

them the Objects of its own Contem- 
lation. 

When a Man yrſt percezves, then 
he may be ſaid o have Ideas,; having 
Ideas and Preception, ſignifying the 
lame Thing. It is an Opinion main- 


' tain'd by ſome, That the Soul always 


Thinks, and that it always has the 
actual Preception of Ideas as long as 
it exiſts; and that actual Tj e 
is. as. inſeparable from the Soul, 

actual Extention is from Body. = 
I cannot conceive it any more neceſ- 
ſary for the Soul always to Think, 
than for Body always to Move: The 


Perception of Ideas being (as I con- 
2 ccive) to the Soul, what Motion is 
to Body; not its Efence, but .one. of 
its Operations: And therefore, though 


Thinking be never ſo much the pro- 
per Action of the Soul, yet it is not 
neceſſary to ſuppoſe, chat it ſhould 
always Think, always be in Action: 

. That 


* 
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That, perhaps, is the Priviledge of the 
Infinite Author and Preſerver of all 
Things, who mever ſlumbers mor 
ſleeps 5 but is not competent to any 
finite Being. We know certainly by 
Experience, that we ſometimes think; 
and thence draw this infallible Conſe- 
quence, That there is ſomething in us 
that has a Power to think; but whe- 
ther that Subſtance perpetually thinks, 
or no, we can be no farther aſſured 
than Experience informs us. 

I would be glad to learn from thoſe 
Men, who 1ſo confidently pronounce 
that the Human Soul always thinks, 
how they come to know it, nay, how 
they come to know that they them- 
ſelves think, when they themſelves 
do not perceive it? The moſt that 
can be ſaid of it is, That tis poſſible 
the Soul may always think, but not 
always retain it in Memory; and I 
ſay it is as poſhble the Soul may not 
always think, and much more pro- 
bable that it ſhould ſometimes not 
think, than that it ſhould often 
think, and that a long while toge- 

ther, 
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: ther, and Hot be conſcious to it ſelf 


the next Moment after that it had 


I ſeeno Reaſon, therefore, to belieye, 


that the Soul thinks before the Sen- 


{ſes have furniſh'd it with Ideas to 


think on; and as thoſe are increas'd 
and retain'd, ſo it comes by Exerciſe 


\t to improve its Faculty of Thinking, 
F in the ſeveral Parts of it; as well as 
: afterwards, by compounding thoſe J- 
ö | deas, and "reflecting on its own Ope- 
: rations, it increaſes its Sch, as well 
1 as Facility in remembring, imagi- 
ning, reaſoning, and other Modes of 
IT hinking. 


I 
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CHAP. II. 
Of Simple Ideas. 


F Ideas, ſome are Simple, others 
Complex. A Simple Idea, is 
tone uniform Appearance or Concep 
tion in the Mind, which is not diſtin- 
| $viſhable into different Ideas. Such 


are 


(24) 
are the Ideas of Senſible Qualities, 
which though they are in the Things 
themſelves ſo united and blended, that 
there is no Separation, no Diſtance 
between them, yet the Ideas they 
produce 1n the Mind enter by the 
Senſes ſimple and unmix'd. Thus, 
though the Hand feels Softneſs and 
Warmth in the fame Piece of Wax, 
yet the Simple Ideas thus united in 
the ſame Subject, are as perfectly 4z- 
ſtinct as thoſe that come in by diffe- 
rent Senſes, 

Theſe Simple Ideas are ſuggeſted 
no other Way than from the two 
Ways above mention'd, vis. Senſa- 
tion and Reflection. 

The Mind being once ſtored with 
the Simple Ideas, has the Power to 
repeat, compare, and unite them to 
an infinite Variety; and ſo can make, 
at Pleaſure, new Complex Ideas. But | 
the moſt enlarged Underſtanding can- 
not frame one new Simple Idea; nor | 
by any Force deſtroy them that are 
there. 


cad 
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HA. UI. 
Of Ideas of one Senſe: 


DEAS, with reference to the 
different Ways wherein they ap- 


proach the Mind, are of Four Sorts. 


Firſt, There are ſome which come 
into our Minds by one Senſe only. 

Secondly, There are others, convey- 
ed into the Mind by more Senſes than 
One. 

Thirdly, Others, that are had from 
Reflection only. 

Fourthly, There are ſome ſuggeſt- 
3 ed to the Mind by all the Ways of 
3 Senſation and Reflection. 4 


Firſt, Some enter into the Mind 

only by one Senſe peculiarly adapted 

to receive them, Thus Colours, Sounds, 

Smells, Kc. come in only by the 

£yes, Ears, and Noſe. And if theſe 

Organs are any of them ſo diſorder'd 
B as 


(26) 


as not to perform their Functions, 
they have no Poſtern to be admitted 
by; no other Way to bring them- 
telves in view, and be perceiv'd by 
the Underſtanding. It will be need- 
leſs to enumerate all the particular 
Simple Ideas belonging to each Senſe ; 
nor, indeed, is it poſſible; there being 
a great many more than we haye 
Names for. 


CHAP V. 
Of Solidity. 


Shall here mention one, which we 
receive by our Touch, becaule it 
Is one of the chief Ingredients in ma- 
ny of our complex Ideas ; and that 1s, 
the Idea of Sol/zdity: It ariſes from 
the Reſiſtance, one Body makes to 
the Entrance of another Body into 
the Place it poſſeſſes, till it has left it. 
There is no Idea which we more con- 
ſtantly receive from Senſation than 


this. In whatever Poſture we are, 
8 
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| we feel ſomewhat that ſupports us, and 


hinders us from ſinking downwards: 

And the Bodies we daily handle, make 
us perceive, that while they remain 
between them, they do, by an unſur- 
mountable Force, hinder the Approach 
of the Parts of our Hands that preſs 
them. This Idea is commonly called 
Impenetrability. JI conceive $0/14:- 
Y is more proper to expreſs it, be- 
cauſe this carries ſomething. more of 


4 Poſitive in it, than Impenetrability, 


which is Negative, and 1s perhaps 
more a Conſequence of Solidity, than 
Solidity it ſelf. This ſeems to be the 
moſt Eſſential Property of Body, 
and that whereby we conceive it to 
fill Space: The Idea of which is, that 
where we imagine any Space taken up 
by a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive 
it ſo to poſſeſs it, that it excludes all 
other ſolid Subſtances. This Reſiſ- 
tance is ſo great, that no Force can 
turmount it. All the Bodies in the 
World preſſing a Drop of Water on 
all Sides, will never be able to over- 
come the Reſiſtance it makes to then 

B 2 approaching 
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approaching one another; till it be re- 
moved out of their Way. 

The Idea of Solidity is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from that of pure Space, in as 
much as this latter is neither capable 
of Reſiſtance nor Motion: Tis diſ- 
tinguiſh'd from Hardneſs, in as much 
as Hardneſs is a firm Coheſion of the 
ſolid Parts of Matter making up Maſ- 
ſes of a ſenſible Bulk, ſo that the 
Whole doth not eaſily change its Fi- 
gure. Indeed, Hard and Soft, as 
commonly apprehended by us, are 
but Relative to the Conſtitutions of 


our Bodies: That being called Hard 


Which will put us to Pain, ſooner than 
change its Figure, by the Preſſure of 
any Part of our Bodies; and that 
Soft, which changes the Situation of 
its Parts upon an eaſy and unpainful 
Touch. 5 | 

This Difficulty of changing Situa- 
tion among the Parts, gives no more 
Solidity to the hardeſt Body, than 
to the ſofteſt; nor is an Adamant 
one Jot more ſolid than Mater. 


He that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft Body f 


well 
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well with Air or Water, will quick- 
ly find its Reſiſtance. By this we 
may diſtinguiſh the Idea of the Ex- 
F tenſion of Body, from the Idea of 
the Extenſion of SJpace : That of 
Boch, is the Coheſion or Continui- 
ty of ſolid, ſeparable, and moveable 
Parts; that of Space, the Continut- 
ty of unſolid, inſeparable, and im- 
moveable Parts. Upon the Solidity 
of Bodies depends their mutual Ta- 
Pulſe, Reſiſtance, and Protruſion. Of 
Pure Space, and Solidity there are ſeve- 
ral (among which I confeſs myſelf one) 
who perſuade themſelves they have 
clear and diſtinct Ideas: And that 
they can think on Space without any 
Thing in it that reſiſts, or is protruded 
by Body, as well as on ſomething 
that fills Space, that can be protru- 
ded by the Impulſe of other Bodies, 
or reliſt their Motion; the Idea of 
the Diſtance between the oppoſite 
Parts of a Concave Surface being 
equally clear without, as with the 
Idea of any ſolid Parts between. If 
any one asks what this So/zdity is, 1 
ſend him to his Senſes to inform him: 
B 3 Let 
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Let him put a Flint or Foor-Ball be- 
tween his Hands, and then endeayour 
to join them, and he will know. 


HAF. V. 
Of Simple Ideas of divers Senſes: 


OME Ideas we get into the 
Mird by more than one Senſe, 
as Space, Extenſion, Figure, Reſt, 


and Motion. Theſe are perceivable 


by the Eyes and Touch. 


— 
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C HAP. VI. 
O Simple Ideas of Reflection. 


OME are had from Reflection 
only: Such are the Ideas we have 


of the Operations of our Minds; of 
which the two principal are Percep- 


tion or Thinking; and Volition or 


Willing. The Powers of producing 
| theſe BY 
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theſe Operations are called Faculties, 
which are the Vader ſtauding and Will. 
The ſeveral Modes of Thinking, Sc. 
belong to this Head. 


Mt _— „ 
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CHA P. VII. 


Of Simple Ideas of Senſation and 
Reflection, 


FHH ERE are ſome ſimple Ideas 

convey'd into the Mind by all 
the Ways of denſation and Reflection; 
ſuch are Pleaſure, Pam, Power, 
Exiſtence, UDuity, Succeſſion, Plea- 
ſure or Delight, Pain or Uneaſineſs, 
accompany almoſt every Impreſſion 
on our Senſes, and every Action or 
Thought of the Mind. By Pleaſure 
or Pain, we mean whateyer delights 
or moleſts us, whether it ariſes from 
the Thoughts of our Minds, or any 
Thing operating on our Bodies. Satiſ- 
faction, Delight, Pleature, Happineſs, 


and Uneaſineſs, Trouble, Torment, 


B 4 Miſery, 
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Miſery, Sc. are but different Degrees, 
the one of Pleaſure, the other of Pain. 
The Author of our Beings having 
given us a Power over ſeveral Parts of 
our Bodies, to move, or keep them at 
Reſt, as we think fit ; and alſo by their 
Motion to move our {elves and other 
contiguous Bodies; having alto given 
a Power to our Minds, in ſeveral In- 
ſtances, to chuſe amongſt its Ideas 
which it will think on; to excite us 
to theſe Actions of . hinking and Mo- 
tion, he has join'd to ſeveral Thoughts 
and Senſations a Perception of De- 
light Without this we ſhould have 
no Reaſon to prefer one Thought or 
Action to another, Motion to Reſt. 
In which State, Man, however fur- 
niſh'd with the Faculties of Under- 
ſtanding and Will, would be a very 
idle unactive Creature, and paſs his 
Time only in a lazy Lethargick Dream. 
Pain has the ſame Efficacy to ſet us 
on work that Pleaſure has; ſince we are 
as ready to avoid that, as to purſue this. 
This is worth our Conſideration, that 
Pain is oſten produc d by the ſame 
. aud Ideas that * Plea- 


ſure 
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fare in us. This their near Conjunc- 
tion gives us new Occaſion of admi- 
ring the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of our 
Maker, who, deſigning the Preſerva- 
tion of our Being, has annex'd Pain 
to the Application of many Things to 
our Bodies, to warn us of the Harm 
they will do us, and as Advices to 
withdraw us from them. But he. not 
deſigning our Preſervation barely, but 
the Preleryation of every Part and 
Organ in its Perfection, hath in many 
Caſes annex'd Pain to thoſe very Ideas 
which delight us. Thus Heat, that is 
very agreeable to us in one Degree, 
by a little greater Increaſe of it, 
proves no ordinary. Torment : Which 
is wiſely ordered by Nature, that when 
any Object does by the Vehemence 
of its Operation diſorder the Inſtru- 
ments of Senſation, whoſe Structures 
cannot but be very delicate, we 
might by the Pain be warn'd to with- 
draw before the Organ be quite put 
out of Order. That this is the Eud of 
Pain, appears from this Conſidera- 
tion; That tho? great Light is inſuffe- 
rable to the Eyes, yet the higheſt De- 
8 Bs gree 
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gree of Darkneſs does not at all diſ- 
eaſe them; becauſe hat cauſes no 
diſorderly Motion in that curious Or- 
gan the Eye. But Exceſs of Cold, as 
well as Heat, pains us; becauſe it is 
equally deſtructive to the 'Temper 
which is neceſſary to the Preſervation 
of Life. 

Another Reaſon why God hath an- 
nex*d ſeveral Degrees of Pleaſure and 
Pain to all the Things that environ and 


affect us, and blended them together 


in all Things that our Thoughts and 
Senſes have to do with, 1s, That we 
finding Imperfection and Diſſatisfacti- 
on, and Want of compleat Happineſs 
in all the Enjoyments of the Crea- 


| tures, might be led to ſeek it in the 
Enjoyments of Him with whom is 


Fulneſs of Foy, and at whoſe Right 


Hand are Pleaſures for evermore. | 
Tho? what is here ſaid concerning 


Pleaſure and Pain, may not perhaps 


make thoſe Ideas clearer to us, than 
our own Experience does, yet it may 
ſerve to give us due Sentiments of the 


Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Sove- 


* 
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not unſuitable to the main End of 
theſe Enquiries; the Knowledge and 
Veneration of Him being the chief 
End of all our Thoughts, and the 
proper Buſineſs of all Underſtandings. 
Exiſtence and Unit) are two other 
Ideas ſuggeſted by every Object with- 
out, and every Idea within. When 
Ideas are in our Minds, we conſider 
them as being actually there, as well 
as we conſider Things to be actually 
without us; which is, that they exz/7, 
or have Exiſtence: And whatever we 
conſider as one Thwg, whether a Real 
Being, or Idea, ſuggeſts the Idea of 
Vnity. | 
Power is another Idea deriv'd from 
theſe Sources: For finding in our 
ſelves that we can think, and move 
ſeveral Parts of our Bodies at Pleaſure , 
and obſerving the Eyfects that natural 
Bodies produce in one another ; by 
both theſe Ways we get the Idea of 
Power. 
Succeſſion is another Idea ſuggeſted 
by our Senſes, and by Reflection on 


What paſſes in our Minds: For if we 


look into our ſelyes, we ſhall find 
i _. 
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our Ideas always, whilſt we are awake, 
or have any Thought, paſling in Train, 
one going, and another coming, without 
Intermiſſion. 


9 N 
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CHAP. VAIL 


Some farther Conſiderations con- 
cerning Simple Ideas. 


HATSoEVER is able, by affect- 
ing our Senſes, to cauſe an 

Perception in the Mind, doth thereby 
produce in the Underſtanding a im- 
ple Idea; which whatſoever be the 
Cauſe of it, is look'd upon as a ve 
poſitive Idea in the Underſtanding. 
Thus the Ideas of Heat and Cold, 
Light and Darkneſs, Motion and 
Reſt, Kc. are equally poſitive in the 
Mind, tho' ſome of their Caufes may 
be meer Privatious. An Enquiry 
into their Cauſes concerns not the 
Ideas as in the Underſtanding ; but the - 
Nature of the Things exiſting without 


us. a 
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us. Thus a Painter has diſtinct Ideas 
of White and Black, as well as the 
Philoſopher, who tells us what kind 
of Particles, and how rang'd in the 
Surface, occaſion'd thoſe Colours. 
That a Privative Cauſe may pro- 
duce a Poſitive Idea, appears from 
Shadows; which (tho? nothing but the 
Abſence of Light) are diſcernible, and 
cauſe clear and poſitive Ideas. The 
natural Reaſon of which may be this, 
Vis. That ſince Senſation is produc'd 
only by different Degrees and Modes 
of Motion in our animal Spirits, vari- 
ouſly agitated by external Objects; 
the Abatement of any former Moti- 
on muſt as neceſſarily produce a new 
Senſation, as the Increaſe and Variation 
of it; and thereby introduce a new 
Idea. We have indeed tome negative 
Names which ſtand not directly for 
poſitive Ideas, but for their Abſence ; 
| fach as Iuſipid Silence, which denote 
politive Ideas, vig. Taſte and Sound, 
with a Signification of their Abſence. 
It will be uſeful to diſtinguiſh Ideas 
as they are Perceptions in our Minds, 
from what they are in the Bodies, that 


638) 
cauſe ſuch Perceptions in us: For we 
are not to think the former exact Ima- 
ges and Reſemblances of ſomething 
inherent in the Subject, moſt of thoſe 
of Senſation being in the Mind, no 
more the Likeneſs of ſomething ex- 
iſting without us, than the Names that 
ſtand for them are the Likeneſs of our 
Ideas, which yet, upon hearing, they 
are apt to excite in us. 

Whatſoever the Mind perceives in 
it ſelf, or is the immediate Object of 
Perception, Thought, or Underſtand- 
ing, that I call an Idea: And the 
Power to produce any Idea in our 
Mind, I call the Quality of the Sub- 
ject, wherein that Power is. Thus a 
Snoto-Ball having the Power to pro- 
duce in us the Ideas of Mhite, Cold, 
and Round, thoſe Powers, as they are 
in the Snow-Ball, I call Qmualities; 
and as they are Senſations or Per- 
ceptions in our Underſtandings, I call 
them Iueas; which Ideas, if 1 ſpeak of 
ſometimes as in the Things themſel ves, 

I would be underſtood to mean thoſe 
Dualities in the Objects which pro- 
duce them in us. Theſe @ualztzes 
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are of two Sorts; Firſt, Original, or 
Primary; ſuch are Solidity, Ex ten ſi- 
on, Motion, or Reſt, Number and Fi- 
gure. Theſe are inſeparable from Bo- 
dy, and ſuch as 1t conſtantly keeps in 
all its Changes and Alterations. Thus 
take a Grain of Wheat, divide it into 
two Parts; each Part has ſtill Solidi- 
1, Extenſion, Figure, Mobility Di- 
vide it again, and it ſtill retains the 
ſame Qualities; and will do ftill, tho” 
you divide it on till the Parts become 
inſenſible. 

Secondly, Secondary Qualities, 
ſuch as Colours, Smells, Tafies, Sounds, 
&c. which, whatever Reality we by 
Miſtake may attribute to them, are in 
Truth nothing in the Objects them- 
ſelves, but Powers to produce vari- 
ous Senſations in us; and depend on 
the Qualities before mentioned. 

The Ideas of Primary Qualities of 
Bodies, are Reſemblances of them; 
and their Patterns really exiſt in Bo- 
dies themſelyes : But the Ideas pro- 
duced in us by /econdary Qualities, 
have no Reſemblance of them at all: 
And what is Veet, blue, or warm 
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in the Idea, is but the certain Bulk, 
Figure, and Motion of the inſenſible 
Parts in the Bodies themſelves, which 
we call ſo. 

Thus we ſee that Fire at one Diſ- 
tance, produces in us the Senſation of 
Warmth, which at a nearer Approach 
cauſes the Senſation of Pain. NowWẽ]— 
what Reaſon have we to ſay, that the 
Idea of Warmth is actually in the 
Fire; but that of Pain not in the Fire; 
which the ſame Fire produces in us the 
fame Way? The Bulk, Number, Fi- 
gure, and Motion of the Parts of Fire, 
are really in it, whether we perceive 
them, or no; and therefore may be 
called real Qualities, becauſe they 
really exiſt in that Body: But Light 
and Heat are no more really in it, 
than Sickneſs or Pain: Take away the 
Senſation of them,; let not the Eyes 
ſee Light or Colours, nor the Far 
hear Sounds; let the Palate not taſte, 
or the Noſe ſmell, and all Colours, 
Tafles, Odours, and Sounds, as they 
are ſuchparticular Ideas, vaniſh and 
ceaſe, and are reduc'd to their Cauſes, 


Parts. Theſe _. 
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Theſe Secondary Qualities are of 
Two Sorts. Firſt, [mmedzately percei 
vable 5 which by immediately opera- 
ting on our Bodies, produce ſeveral 
different Ideas in us. Secondly, Me- 
diateſy percervable ; which by opera- 
ting on other Bodies, change their 
primary Qualities, ſo as to render 
them capable of producing Ideas in 
us, different from what they did be- 
fore. Theſe laſt are Powers in Bo- 
dies, which proceed from the particu- 
lar Conſtitution of thoſe primary and 
original Qualities, to make ſuch a 
Change in the Bulk, Figure, Tex- 
ture, Kc. of another Body, as to 
make 1t operate on our Senſes diffe- 
rent from what it did before; as in 
Fire, to make Lead fluid. T heſe two 
laſt being nothing but Powers relating 
to other Bodies, and reſulting from 
the different Modifications of the Ori- 
ginal Qualities, are yet otherwiſe 
thought of; the former being eſteem'd 
real Qualities; but the latter rely 
Powers : The Reaſon of this Miſtake 
ſeems to be this; That our Ideas of 
ſenſible Qualities contig nothing 

in 
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in them of Bulk, Figure, Sc, we can- 
not think them the Effe& of thoſe 
primary Qualities, which appear not 
to our Senſes to operate in their Pro- 
ductions, and with which they have 
not any apparent Congruity, or con- 
ceivable Connexion: Nor can Reaſon 
ſhew how Bodies by their Bulk, Fi- 

gure, Sc. ſhould produce in the Mind 
the Ideas of Warm, Tellow, Kc. But, 
in the other Caſe, when Bodies ope- 
rate upon one another, we plainly ſee 
that the Quality produced hath com- 
- monly no Reſemblance with any 
Thing in the Thing producing it; and 
roms? 2a we look upon it as the Effect 
of Power: But our Senſes not being 
able to diſcover any Unlikeneſs be- 
tween the Idea produced in us, and 
the Quality of the Object producing 
it, we imagine that our Ideas are Re- 
ſemblances of ſomething in the Ob- 
jects, and not the Effects of certain 
Powers placed in the Modification of 
the primary Qualities; with which 
primary Qualities the Ideas e 
in us have : no Reſemblance. „ 
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This little Excurſion into Natural 
Philoſophy was neceſſary, in our pre- 
ſent Enquiry, to diſtinguiſh the proma- 
7y and real Qualities of Bodies which 
are always in them, from thoſe /econ- 
dary and imputed Qualities, which are 
but the Powers of ſeveral Combinati- 
ons of thoſe primary Ones, when they 
operate without being diſtinctly dif» 
cerned: Whereby we learn to know 
what Ideas are, and what are not Re- 
ſemblances of ſomething really exiſt- 
ing in the Bodies we denominate from 
them, 
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CHAP. IX. 

5 Of Perception. 
P weave fo is the firſt Tdea we 
O 


receive from Reflection: It is by 

me called Thinbting in general: 'Tho? 
Thinking, in the Propriety of the Eng- 
liſh Tongue, ſignifies that Sort of 
Operation of the Mind about its Ideas, 
wherein the Mind is active; where it 
eonſiders any Thing with ſome Degree 
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in them of Bulk, Figure, Sc, we can- 
not think them the Effect of thoſe 
primary Qualities, which appear not 
to our Senſes to operate in their Pro- 
ductions, and with which they have 
not any apparent Congruity, or con- 
ceivable Connexion: Nor can Reaſon 
ſhew how Bodies by their Bulk, Fi- 
gure, Sc. ſhould produce in the Mind 
the Ideas of Warm, Tellow, Kc. But, 
in the other Caſe, when Bodies ope- 
rate upon one another, we plainly 1ce 
that the Quality produced hath com- 
monly no Reſemblance with any 

Thing in the Thing producing it; and 
therefore we look upon it as the Effect 
of Power: But our Senſes not being 
able to diſcover any Unlikeneſs be- 
tween the Idea produced in us, and 
the Quality of the Object producing 
it, we imagine that our Ideas are Re- 
ſemblances of ſomething in the Ob- 
jects, and not the Effects of certain 

Powers placed in the Modification of 
the primary Qualities; with which 
primary Qualities the Ideas produced 
in us have no Reſemblance. 


This 
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This little Excurſion into Natural 
Philoſophy was neceſſary, in our pre- 
ſent Enquiry, to diſtinguiſh the prima- 


7y and real Qualities of Bodies which 
are always in them, from thoſe /econ- 
dary and imputed Qualities, which are 
but the Powers of ſeveral Combinati- 
ons of thoſe primary Ones, when they 
operate without being diſtinctly diſ- 
cerned: Whereby we learn to know 
what Ideas are, and what are not Re- 
ſemblances of ſomething really exiſt- 
ing in the Bodies we denominate from 
them. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of Perception. 


ERCEPTION is the firſt Idea we 
receive from Reflection: It is by 
ſome called Tomkzng in general: Tho- 
Thinking , in the Propricty of the Eng- 
liſh Tongue, ſignifies that Sort of 
Operation of the Mind about its Tdeas 


wherein the Mind is active; where it 


conſiders any Thing with ſome Degree 


* 
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of voluntary Attention: For in bare 
Perception the Mind is, for the moſt 
part, only Paſſive; and what it per- 
ceives, it cannot avoid perceiving. 
| What this is, we cannot otherwiſe 
know, than by reflecting on what 
paſſes in our Minds when we See, Feel, 
Hear, Kc. 

Impreſſions made on the outward 
Parts, if they are not taken notice of 
within, cauſe no Perception 5 as we 
ſee in thoſe whoſe Minds are intently 
buſied in the Contemplation of certain 
Objects. A ſufficient Impuſe there 
may be upon the Organs of Senſati- 
on; but if it reach not the Obſerva- 
tion of the Mind, there follows no 
Perception; ſo that wherever there 
is Senſe or Perception, there ſome Idea 
s actually produced and preſent in the 

Underſt nding. 

We may obſerve that the Ideas we 
receive from Senſation, are often in 
grown People alterꝰd by the Judgment, 
without our taking notice of it. Thus 
a Globe of any uniform Colour, (as 


of Gold, or Jet, ) being ſet before our 


Eyes, the Tea thereby imprinted 15 
| O 
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of a flat Circle variouſly ſhadowed : 
But being accuſtomed to perceive what 
Kind of Appearances Convex Bodies 
are wont to make in us, the Judg- 
ment alters the Appearances into their 
Cauſes; and, from that Variety of 
Shadow or Colour, frames to its ſelf 
the Perception of a Conyex Figure of 
one uniform Colour. This in many 
Caſes, by a ſettled Habit, is perforn'd 
ſo readily, that we take that for the 
Perception of our Senſation, which 
is but an Idea ferm'd by the Judg- 
ment; ſo that one ſerves only to ex- 
cite the other, and is ſcarce taken no- 
tice of it ſelf: As a Man who reads 
or hears with Attention, takes little 
Notice of the Characters or Sounds, 
but of the Ideas that are excited in him 
by them. Thus Habits come at laſt 
to produce Actions in us, which often 
eſcape our Obſervation. 

The Faculty of Perception ſeems 
to be that which puts the Diſtinction 
between the animal Kingdom, and the 

inferior Parts of Nature: Since Vegeta- 
bles, many of them, have ſome Degrees 
of Motion, and upon the different 
Appli- 
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Application of other Bodies to them, 
do very briskly alter their Figures and 
Motions, and thence have obtain*d 
the Name of Senfitzve Plants; which 
yet is, I ſuppoſe, but bare Mecha- 
niſm, and no otherwiſe produced, 
than the Shortening of a Rope by the 
Affuſion of Water. But Perception, 
I believe, is in ſome Degree in all Sorts 
of Animals; tho? I think we may, 
from the Make of an Oy/ter or Cockle, 
reaſonably conclude, that it has not 


ſo many, nor ſo Sick Senſes as a Man, 
or ſeveral other Animals. 


- Petception is alſo the firſt Step and 
Degree towards Knowledge, and the 
Inlet of all the Materials of it; 1o 
that the fewer Senſes any Man has, 
and the duller the Impreſſions that are 
made by them are, the more remote he 
is from that Knowledge which is to be 


found in other Men. 
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CGHAP© 
Of Retention. 


H E next Faculty of the Mind 
whereby 1t makes a further Pro- 
grels towards Knowledge, I call Re- 
tention 5 which is the keeping of thoſe 
Ideas it has recety'd. Which is done 
two ways: * wy 
Firſt, By keeping the Idea which is 
brought into the Mind for ſome Time 
actually in View, which is called Con- 
templation. 

Secondly, By reviving thoſe Ideas in 
our Minds which have difappear'd, and 
have been, as it were, laid out of Sight: 
And this is Memory ; which is, as it 
were, the Store-Houſe of our Ideas; 
for the narrow Mind of Man not be- 
ing capable of having many Ideas under 
view at once, it was neceſſary to have 
a Repoſitory to lay up thoſe Ideas, 
which at another Time it may have aſe : 
of. But our Ideas being nothing but 

b actual 
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actual Perceptions in the Mind, which 
ceaſe to be any Thing when there! is 
no Perception of them, this laying up 
of our Ideas in the Repolitory of 
the Memory fignifies no more but 
this, That the Mind has a Power, in 
many Caſes, to revive Perceptions it 
has once had, with this Additional 
Perception annexed to them, That 
it has had them before. And it 
is by the Affiſtance of this Faculty, 
that we are ſaid to have all thoſe Ideas 
in our Undeiſtandings which we can 
bring in Sight, and make the Objects 
of our Thoughts, without the Help of 
thoſe ſenſible Qualities which firſt im- 
printed them there. 

Attention and Repetition help much 
to the fixing Ideas in our Memories: 
But thoſe which make the deepeſt and 
moſt laſting Impreſſions, are thoſe 

which are accompanied with Pleaſure 
or Pain. Ideas but once taken in, and 
never again repeated, are ſoon loſt; as 
thoſe of Colours, in ſuch as loſt their 
Sight when yery young. 

The Memory in ſome Men is te- 
nacious, even to a Miracle; but yet 

there 
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there ſeems to be a conſtant Decay of 
all our Ideas, even of thoſe which 
are ſtruck deepeſt, and in Minds the 
moſt retentive: So that if they be 
not ſometimes renewed, the Print 
wears out, and at laſt there remains 
nothing to be ſeen. Thoſe Ideas that 
are often refreſn'd by a frequent Re- 
turn of the Objects or Actions that 
produce them, fix themſelves beſt in 
the Memory, and remain longeſt 
there: Such are the Original Quali- 
ties of Bodies, viz. Solidity, Exten- 
hon, Figure, Motion, Sc. and thaſẽé 
that almoſt conſtantly affect ns, as 
Heat and Cold; and thoſe that are 
the Affections of all kind of Beings; 
as Exiſtence, Duration, Number: Theſe, 
and the like, are feldom quite loſt while 
the Mind retains any Ideas at all. 
In Memory the Mind is oftentimes 
more than barely paſſive,; for it often 
ſets it ſelf on work to ſearch ſome hid- 
den Ideas; ſometimes they ſtart of 
their own Accord; and ſometimes tur- 
bulent and tempeſtuous Paſſions tum- 
ble them out of their Cells. 
| C The 
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The Defects of the Memory are 
TWo. 

£7r/?, That it loſes the Idea quite; 
and ſo far it produces perfect [gno- 
Fance. 

Secondly, That it moves ſlowly, 
and retrie ves not the Ideas laid up in 
ſtore quick enough to ſerve the Mind 
upon Occaſions. This, if it be to a 
great Degree, is Hupidity. In the 
having Ideas ready at hand on all Oc- 
caſions, conſiſts what we call Iuven- 
tion, Fancy, and Quickneſs of Parts. 
This Faculty other Animals ſeem 
to have to a great Degree, as well as 
Man, as appears by Birds learning 
_of Tunes, and their Endeavour to hit 
the Notes right: For it ſeems impoſ- 
ſible that they ſhould endeavour to 
conform their Voices (as tis plain they 
do) to Notes, whereof they have no 
Ideas. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of Diſcerning, and other Ope- 
rations of the Mind. 


Nother Faculty of the Mind 1s, 
That of d/cerning between its 
Ideas. On this depends the Evidence 
and Certainty of ſeyeral eyen general 
Propoſitions, which paſs for Iunate 
Truths: Whereas indeed they depend 
on this clear diſcerning Faculty of the 


Mind, whereby it perceives two Ideas 


to be the ſame, or different, In being 
able nicely to diſtinguiſh one Thing 
from another, where there 1s the. leaſt 
Difference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, 
that Exactneſ of Fudgmenr and 
Clearneſs of Reaſon, which is to be 
obſerv'd in one Man above another; 
which is quite oppoſite to Vit, which 
conſiſts moſt in the Aſſemblage of 
Ideas, and putting thoſe together with 
Quickneſs and Variety, which have the 

mn G2 leaſt: 
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leaſt Reſemblance to form agreeable 


Viſions: Whereas Judgment ſeparates 
carefully thoſe Ideas, wherein can be 
found the leaft Difference to preyent 
Error and Deluſion. 

To the well diltinguiſhing our Ideas, 
it chiefly contributes that they be clear 
and determinate ; and when they are 
ſo, it will not breed any Confuſion or 
Miſtake about them, tho' the Senſes 


ſhould convey them from the ſame Ob- 
ject differently on different Occaſions. 


The comparing of our Ideas one 
with another in reſpect of Extent, 


Degree, Time, Place, or any other 
Circumſtances, is another Operation 


of the Mind about its Ideas, which 


is the Ground of Relations. Brutes 
ſeem not to have this Faculty in any 


great Degree. They have probably 
ſeveral Ideas diſtin enough; but 
cannot compare them farther than ſome 
Zenſible Circumſtances annex'd to the 
Objects themſelves. The Power of 
comparing general Ideas, which we 
may obſerve in Men, we may probably 2 
conjecture Beaſts have not at all. 2 


Compoſition 
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Compoſition is another Operation of 
the Mind, whereby it combines ſeve- 
ral of its Simple Ideas into Complex 
ones: Under which Operation we may 
reckon that of Enlarging ; wherein 
we put ſeycral Ideas together of the 
{ame kind, as ſeveral Unites to make 
a Dozen. In this alſo I ſuppole Brutes 
come far ſhort of Man; for tho? they 
take in and retain together ſeveral 
Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as pol- 
ſible a Dog does the Shape, Smell, and 
Voice of his Maſter; yet theſe are ra- 
ther ſo many diſtinct Marks, whereby 
he knows him, than one Complex Idea 
made out of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ones. 

Abſtrattion is another Operation of 
the Mind, whereby the Mind forms 
general Ideas from ſuch as it receiv'd 
from particular Objects; which it does, 
by conſidering them, as they are in the 
Mind ſuch Appearances ſeparate from 
the Circumſtances of real Exiſtence, 
as Time, Place, Kc. Theſe become 
general Repreſentatives of all of the 
fame Kind, and their Names applica- 
| ble to whatever exiſts conformable to 

ſuch abſtra& Ideas. Thus the Colour 

| * ile which. 
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which J receive from Chalk, Snow, and 
Mill, is made a Repreſentative of all 
of that Kind; and has a Name given it 
(Whitneſs,) which ſignifies the ſame 
Quality, wherever to be found or ima- 
gin'd. And thus Diver ſals, both 
Ideas and Terms, are made. 

This puts the great Difference be- 
tween Man and Brutes: They ſeem to 
reaſon about particular Objects and 
Ideas; but there appear no Footſteps of 
Ayſtraction in them, or of making Ce- 
neral Ideas. 1 


—_— 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Complex Ideas. 


N the Reception of Simple Ideas | 
the Mind is only Paſſive, having 
no Power to frame any one to its 1elf, | 
nor have any Idea which does not | 

wholly conſiſt of them. But about 
theſe Simple Ideas it exerts feyeral 
Acts of its own, whereby out of them, 
as the Materials and Foundations 15 
| 75 dle 
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the reſt, the other are fram'd: The 
Acts of the Mind, wherein it exerts 
its Power over its Simple Ideas, are 
chiefly theſe Three: Firſt, It combines 
ſeveral Simple Ideas into one Compound 
one; and thus all Complex Ideas are 
made. - Secondly, It brings two Ideas, 
whether Simple or Complex, together, 
and ſets them by one another, ſo as 
to take a View of them at once, with- 
out uniting them into one; by which 
way it gets all its Ideas of Relations, 
Thirdly, It ſeparates. them from all 
other Ideas that accompany them 1n 
their real Exiſtence: And thus all its 
General Ideas are made. I ſhall here 
begin with the firſt of theſe, and come 
to the other two in their due Places. 
As Simple Ideas are obſerv'd to exiſt 
in ſeyeral Combinations united toge- 
ther, ſo the Mind may conſider them 
as united, not only as they are really 
united in External Objects, but as it 
{elf has join'd them. Ideas thus made 
up of ſeveral ones put together, I call 
Complex, as Man, Army, Beauty, 
Gratitude, &c. By this Faculty of re- 
peating and joining together its Ideac, 

0 4 the 
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the Mind has great Power in varying 
and multiplying the Objects of its 
Thoughts. But it is ſtill confinꝰd to 
thoſe ſimple Ideas which it receiv'd 
from the two Sources of Sen ſation 
and Neflectiou. It can have no other 
Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, than what 

come from without by the Senſes, nor 
any other Ideas of the Operations of 
a thinking Subſtance, than what it 
finds in it ſelf; but having once got 
theſe ſimple Ideas, it can by its own 
Power put them together, and make 
new Complex ones, which it never 
receiy'd ſo united. 

Complex Ideas, however compound- 
ed and decompounded, tho? their 
Number be infinite, and their Variety 
endleſs, may all be reduc'd under theſe 
three Heads; Firſt, Modes. Secondly, 
Subſtances : Thirdly, Relations. 

Modes, I call ſuch Complex Ideas 
which contain not the Suppoſition of 
ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are conſi- 
der'd as Dependances on, and Affections 
of Subſtances, as Triangle, Grati= 
tude, Murder, &c. Theſe Modes are 

of two Sorts; Firſt, $7mple; which 
„ EEE 
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are Combinations of the ſame ſimple 
Idea, as a Dozen, Score, Ke. which 
are but the Ideas of ſo many diſtinct 
Unites put together. Secondly, Mix d; 
which are compounded of ſimple 
Ideas of ſeyeral Kinds; as Beauty, 
which conſiſts in a certain Compoſi- 
tion of Colour and Figure, cauſing De- 
light in the Beholder; Theft, which 
is the concealed Change of the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of any Thing, without the Con- 
ſent of the Proprietor. Theſe viſibly 
contain a Combination of Ideas of ſe- 
veral Kinds. 

Secondly, Subſtances: The Ideas of 
Subſtances are only ſuch Combina- 
tions of ſimple Ideas, as are taken to 
repreſent diſtinct particular Things ſub- 
liſting by themſelves, in which the 
confuſed Idea of Subſtance is always 
the chief. Thus a Combination of the 
Ideas of a certain Figure, with the 
Powers of Motion, Thought, and 
Reaſoning, join'd to Subſtance, make 
the ordinary Idea of Man. 5 

Theſe again are either of ſingle Sub- 


8 Sances, as Man, Stone; or of col- 
S Zefive, or ſeveral put together, as 


GC 5 Army, 


| 
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| Army, Heap. Ideas of ſeveral Sub- 
ö ſtances thus put together, are as much 
| each of them one ſingle Idea, as that 
N of a Man, or an Umte. 

| Thirdly, Relations: Which conſiſt 
in the Conſideration and Comparing 
one Idea with another. Of theſe 


i ſeveral Kinds we ſhall treat in their 
| Order. 
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| Of Simple Modes: And, firſt, of the 
|| Simple Modes of Space. 


ONCERNING Simple Modes we 
may obſerve, that the Modifica- 
|| tions of any Simple Ideas, are as per- 
„ fectly different and diſtin& Ideas in 
| | the Mind, as thoſe of the greateſt Di- 
1 ſtance or Contrariet y: Thus Two 1s 
[ | as diſtinct from Three, as Blueneſs 

from Heat. Under this Head I ſhall 

firſt conſider the Modes of Space. 


| 
f 
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Space 1s a Simple Idea which we. 
get both by our Sight and Touch. 
When we conſider it barely in Length 
between two Bodies, tis called Di- 
ſtance 5 when in Length, Breadth, and 
Taickneſs, it may be called Capacity. 
When conſider'd between the Extre- 
mities of Matter, which fills the Ca- 
pacity of Space with ſomething So- 
lid, Tangible, and Moveable, it is 
called Extenſion. And thus Extenſion 
will be an Jaea belonging to Body: 
But Space may be conceiv'd with- 
Out it. 

. Each different D/tance is a different 
Modification of Space; and each Idea 
of any different Space is a Simple 
Mode of this Idea. Such are an Inch, 
Foot, Zard, &c. which are the Ideas 
of certain ſtated Lengths which Men 
ſettle in their Minds for the Uſe, and 
by the Cuſtom of Meaſuring. When 
theſe Ideas are made familiar to Mens 
Thoughts, they can in their Minds 
repeat them as often as they will, 
without joining to them the Idea of 
Body, and frame to themſelves the 
Ideas of Feet, Yards, or Fathoms, be- 
yond 


$$ (60) 
| yond the utmoſt Bounds of all Bodies; 
and by adding theſe ſtill one to ano- 
| ther, enlarge their Idea of Space as 
1 much as they pleaſe. From this Pow- 
er of repeating any Idea of Diſtance, 
without being ever able to come to 
| an End, we come by the Idea of Im- 
| menſity. 
| Another Modification of Space, is 
if taken from the Relation of the Parts 
| of the Termination of Extenſion or 
circumſerib'd Space amongſt them- 
ſelves; and this is what we call Fi- 
| gure. This the Touch diſcovers in 
ſenſible Bodies, whoſe Extremitics 
come within our Reach; and the Eye 
i takes both from Bodies and Colours, 
whoſe Boundaries are within its View; 
where obſerving how the Extremities 
terminate either in Streight Lines, which 
ll meet at diſcernible Angles, or in 
' Crooked Lines, wherein no Angles can 
be perceiv'd; by conſidering thele as 
they relate to one another in all Parts 
of the Extremities of any Body or 
Space, it has that Idea we call Fi- 
gure 5 which affords to the Mind 
infinite. Variety. . 
Another 
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Another Mode belonging to this 
Head, is that of Place. Our Idea of 
Place is nothing but the Relative Po- 
ſition of any Thing with reference to 
its Diſtance from ſome fix*d and certain 
Points. Whence we ſay, that a Thing 
has, or has not changed Place, when 
its Diſtance either is, or is not altered, 
with reſpect to thoſe Bodies with 
which we have occaſion to compare 
it. That this is fo, we may cafily 
gather from hence, That we can have 
no Idea of the Place of the *Onzver/e, 
tho' we can of all its Parts. To ſay 
that the World is /omewhere, means 
no more than that it does evi . The 
Word Place is ſometimes taken to ſig- 
nify that Space which any Body takes 
up; and fo the Uniyerſe may be con- 
ceived in a Place. 


CHAP. 
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Of Duration, and its Simple 
Modes. 


HERE is another Sort of Di- 
| ſtance, the Idea of which we 
get from the fleeting and perpetually 
periſhing Parts of Succeſſion, which 


we call Duration. The Simple 
Modes of it are any different Lengths 


of it, whereof we have diſtin Ideas, 
as Hours, Days, Tears, Kc. Time 
and Eternity. 

The Idea of Succeſſion is got by 
reflecting on that Train of Ideas 
which conſtantly follow one another 
in our Minds as long as we are awake. 
The Diſtance between any Parts of 
this Succeſſion, is what we call Dura- 
tion; and the Continuation of the 
Exiſtence of our ſelves, or any Thing 


elſe, commenſurate to the Succeſſion 
of any Ideas in our Minds, is what 
wc 
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we call our own Duration, or that 
of another Thing co-cxiſting with our 
Thinking. That this is fo, appears 
from hence, That we have no Percep- 
tion of Succefhon or Duration, when 
that Succeſſion of our Ideas ceaſes, as 
in Heep: The Moment that we ſleep, 
and awake, how diſtant ſoever, ſeems 
to be joind and connected. And 
poſſibly it would be ſo to a waking 
Man, could he fix upon one Idea with- 
out Variation, and the Succeſſion of 
others. And we ſee that they whoſe 


Thoughts are very intent upon one 


Thing, let ſlip out of their Account a 
good Part of that Duration, and think 
that Time ſhorter than it is. But if a 
Man, during his Sleep, dream, and Va- 
riety of Ideas make themſelves per- 
ceptible in his Mind, one after ano- 
ther, he hath then, during ſuch Dream- 
ing, a Senſe of Duration, and of che 
length of it. 

A Man having once got this Idea 
of Duration, can apply it to Things 
which exiſt while he does not think: 
And thus we meaſure the Time of our 
| Sleep, 
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Sleep, as well as that wherein we are 
awake. 

Thoſe who think we get the Idea 
of Succeſſion from our Obſervation of 
Motion by our Senſes, will be of our 
Opinion, when they conſider that Mo- 
tion produces in the Mind an Idea of 
Succeſſion, no otherwiſe than as it 
produces there a continued Train of 
diſtinguiſhable Ideas. A Man that 
looks upon a Body really moving, per- 
ceives no Motion, unleſs that Motion 
produces a conſtant Tram of ſucceſſive 
Ideas. But wherever a Man is, tho 
all Things be at reſt about him, if he 
thinks, he will be conſcious of Suc- 
ceſſion without perceiving any Mo- 
tion. Hence Motions very ſlow, are 
not perceived by us; becauſe the 
Change of Diſtance is ſo ſlow, that it 
cauſes no new Idea in us, but after a 
long Interval. The ſame happens in 
Things that move very /wif? 5 which 
not affecting the Senſe with ſeveral di- 
ſtinguiſhable Diſtances of their Motion, 
cauſe not any Train of Ideas in our 
Minds, and conſequently are not per- 
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ceived. Thus any Thing that moves 
round in a Circle in leſs Time than our 
Ideas are wont to ſucceed one another 
in our Minds, is not perceived to move, 
but ſeems to be a perfect intire Circle 
of that Matter which is in Motion. 
Such a Part of Duration as takes up 
the Time of only one Idea in our 
Minds, wherein we perceive no Suc- 
ceſſion, we call an Iuſtaut. 

Duration, as mark'd by certain Pe- 
riods and Meaſures, is what we moſt 
properly call Time; which we mea- 
jure by the Diurnal and Annual Re- 
volutions of the Sun, as being con- 
ſtant, regular, and uniyerſally obſer- 
vable by all Mankind, and ſuppoſed 
equal to one another. 

It is not neceſſary that Time ſhould 
be meaſured Motion: Any conſtant 
periodical Appearance in ſeemingly 
equidiſtant Spaces, may as well diſtin- 
guiſh the Interyals of Time, as what 
we make uſe of. For ſuppoſing the Sun 
to be lighted, and then extinguiſhed 
every Day; and that in the Space of 
an Annual Revolution, it ſhould ſen- 
ſibly increaſe in Brightneſs, and ſo de- 

creaſe 
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creaſe again; ſuch a regular Appear- 
ance would ſerye to Meaſure out the 
Diſtances of Duration, to all that could 
obſerve it, as well without, as with 
Motion. The freezing of Water, the 
blowing of a Plant returning at equi- 
diſtant Periods in all the Parts of the 
Earth, would ſerve for the ſame Pur- 
pole. In effect, we find that a People 
of America counted their Years by the 
commg and going away of Birds at 


Certain Seaſons. 


The Mind having once got ſuch a 
Meaſure of Time, as the Annual Re- 
volution of the Sun, can caſily apply 
it to Duration, wherein that Meaſure it 
ſelf did not exiſt; and the Idea of 
Duration equal to an Annual Revo- 
lution of the Sun, is as calily appli- 


cable in our Thoughts to Duration, 


where no Sun nor Motion was, as the 
Idea of a Foot or Tard to Diſtances be- 
yond the Confines of the World. 

By the ſame Means, and from the 
ſame Original that we come to have 


the Idea of Time, we have alſo that 


Idea which we call Eterniiy: For 


having got the Ideas of certain Lengths 


of 


WW 
of Duration, we can in our Thoughts 
add them to one another as oft as we 
pleaſe, without ever coming to an End. 

And thus 1t 1s plain, that from the 
two Fountains of all Knowledge, be- 
fore mentioned, viz. Senſation and 
Ne flectiou, we get the Ideas of Dura- 
tion, and the ſeveral Meaſures of it. 
For, 

1. By obſerving what paſles in our 
Minds, how our Ideas there in train 
conſtantly, ſome yaniſh, and others 
begin to appear, we come by the Idea 
of Fucceſſiou. 

2. By obſerving a Diſtance in the 
Parts of this Succeſſion we get the Idea 
of Duration. 

3. By obſerving certain Appear- 
ances at regular and ſeemingly equidiſ- 
tant Periods, we get the Ideas of cer- 
tain Lengths or Meaſures of Duration, 
as Minutes, Hours, Days, Kc. 

4. By being able to repeat thoſe 
meaſures of Time, as often as we will, 
we can come to imagine Duration, 
where nothing does really endure or 
exiſt; Thus we imagine to morrow, 
next Year, or ſeven Years hence. 


5. By 


1 

5. By being able to repeat any 
ſuch Idea of any Length of Time, as 
of a Minute, Year, Sc. as often as 
we will, and add them one to another 
without ever coming to an End, we 
come by the Idea of Eternity. 

6. By conſidering any Part of in- 
finite Duration, as ſet out by Perio- 
dical Meaſures, we come by the Idea 
of what we call Timè in general, 
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Of Duration and Expanſion con ſi- 
dered together, 


LME is to Duration, as Place 

| is to Space or Expan ſion. 
They are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs 
Oceans of Eternity and Immenſity, as 


is ſet out and diſtinguiſhed from the 


reſt; and ſo are made uſe of to de- 
note the Poſition of finite real Beings, 
in reſpect one to another, in thoſe in- 


finite Oceans of Duration and Space. 
Each 
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Each of theſe have a Zwofold Ac- 
ceptation. 

Firſt, Time in general is taken for 
ſo much of Infinite Duration as is co- 
exiſtent with the Univerſe, and mea- 
ſured out by the Motions of its great 
Bodies. Thus it is uſed in the Phraſes, 
Before all Time; When Time (hall be 
710 more. 

Place is likewiſe taken for that Por- 
tion of infinite Space poſſeſſed by the 
material World, tho' this might be 
more properly call'd Extenſion. With- 
in theſe two are confined the parti- 
cular Time or Duration, Extenſion or 
Place, of all Corporcal Beings. 

Secondly, Time is ſometimes appli- 
ed to Parts of that infinite Duration, 
that were not really meaſured out by 
real Exiſtence, but ſuch as we upon 
Occaſion do ſuppoſe equal to certain 
Lengths of meaſur'd Time; as in the 
Julian Period, which makes an Ex- 
curſion of Seven hundred ſixty four 
Years beyond the Creation. Thus 
we may ſpeak of Place or Diſtance in 
the great Inaue, wherein I can con- 
ceiye a Space equal to, or capable of 

receiving 


— 


6 
receiving a Body of any aſſigned Di- 


menſions. 


—— 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Numbers, 


HE Complex Ideas of Num- 

ber are form'd by adding ſe- 
veral Onztes together. The Simple 
Modes of it are each ſeveral Combi- 
nations, as Two, Three, Kc. Theſe 
are of all others moſt diſtin, the 
neareſt being as clearly different from 
each other, as the moſt remote: Two 
being as diftin& from One, as Two 
hundred. But it is hard to form diſ- 
tinct Ideas of every the leaſt Exceſs 
in Extenſion. Hence Demonſtrations 
in Numbers are more general in their 
Uſe, and more determinate in their 
Application, than thoſe of Extenſion, 


Simple Modes of Numbers being 
in our Minds but ſo many Combina- 
tions of Unites, which have no Va- 
riety, but More or Leſs: Names for 

each 


each diſtinct 3 ſeem more 
| neceſſary than in any other Sort of 
Ideas: For without a Name, or Mark, 
to diſtinguiſt that preciſe Collection, 
it will hardly be kept from being a 
| heap of Confuſion, Hence ſome A- 
| mericans have no diſtin& Idea of any 
| Number beyond Twenty; ſo that 
when they are diſcourſed with of 
greater Numbers, they ſhew the Hairs 


of their Head. So that to reckon right, 


| two Things are required: 
| Firſt, That the Mind diſtinguiſh 
carefully two Ideas which are different 
one from another, only by the Addi- 
tion or Subſtraction of one Unite. 
Secondly, That it retain in Memo- 
ry the Names or Marks of the ſeve- 
ral Combinations, from an Unite to that 
Number; and that in exact Order, as 
they follow one another. In either 
of which, if it fails, the whole Buſineſs 
of Numbering will be diſturbed; and 


there will remain only the confuſed 


Idea of Multitude ; but the Ideas ne- 


ceſſary to diſtinct Numeration will not 
be attained to. 
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C 
Of Infinity. 


HE Idea ſignificd by the Name 
Infinity, 1s beſt examin'd, by 
conſidering to what Infinity 1s by the 
Mind attributed, and then bow it 
frames it. Finite and Infinite then 


are look'd upon as the Modes of 


Quantity, and attributed primarily to 
Things that have Parts, and are capa- 


ble of Increaſe or Diminution, by the 


Addition or Suliſtraction of any the 
leaſt Part. Such are the Ideas of 
Space, Duration, and Number. 
When we apply this Idea to the 
Supreme Being, we do it primarily, in 
reſpect of his Duration and Ubiquity ; 
more figuratively; when to his Wiſe 
dom, Power, Goodneſi, and other 
Attributes, which are properly znex- 
hauſithle and incomprehenſible- For 
when we call them Infinite, we have 
no other Idea of this Infinity, but 
Wust 


e 


what carries with it ſome Reflection 
on the Number, of the Extent of the 
Atts or Objects of God's Power and 
Wiſdom, which can never be ſuppoſed 
| ſo great, or ſo many, that theſe At- 
tributes will not always ſurmount and 
exceed, though we multiply them in 
our Thoughts, with the Infinity of 
endleſs Number. I do not pretend to 
ſay, how theſe Attributes are in Cod, 
who is infinitely beyond the Reach of 
our narrow Capacities; but this 1s our 
way of concezving them, and theſe our 
Ideas of their Infinity. 

The next Thing to be conſidered, is, 
how we come by the Idea of Infinity. 
Every one that has any Idea of any 
ſtared Lengths of Space, as a Foot, 
Tard, Kc. finds that he can repeat 
that Idea, and join it to another, to 
a Third, and ſo on without ever 
coming to an End of his Additions : 
From this Power of enlarging his 
Idea of Space, he takes the Idea of 
Infinite Space, or Immenſity. By the 
lame Power of repeating the Idea of 
any Length of Duration we have in 


our Minds, with all the endleſs Addi- 
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tion of Number, we come by the Idea 


of Eternity. 
If our Idea of Infinity be got by 
repeating without End our own Ideas; 


why do we not attribute it to other 


Ideas, as well as thoſe of Space and 
Duration; ſince they may be as ca- 
ſily and as often repeated in our 
Minds, as the other: Yet no body 
ever thinks of infinite Sweerneſs or 
WWhiteneſs, tho? he can repeat the 
{dea of Sweet or White as frequent- 
ly, as thoſe of Zard or Day? I an- 
fewer, that thoſe Ideas that have 
Parts, and are capable of Increaſe, 
by the Addition of any Parts, afford 
us, by their Repetition, an Idea of In- 
| finity ; becauſe with the endleſs Re- 
petition there is continued an Enlarge- 
ment, of which there is no End. But 
it is not ſo in other Ideas: For if to 
the perfecteſt Idea I have of White, 
I add another of equal Whiteneſs; it 
enlarges not my Idea at all. Thoſe 
14eas that conſiſt not of Parts, cannot 
be augmented to what Proportion 
Men plcaſe, or be ftretch?d beyond 


what they have receiv'd by their Sen- 
ſes, 


1 ED — * 
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ſes : But Space, Duration, and Num- 
ber, being capable of Increaſe by Re- 
xtition, leave in the Mind an Idea 
of an endleſs Room for more; and ſo 
thoſe Ideas alone lead the Mind to- 
wards the Thought of Infinity. 

We are carefully to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the Idea of the Infinity of 
Space, and the Idea of a Space Inſi- 
nite, The firſt is nothing but a ſup- 
pos' d endleſs Progreſſion of the Mind 
cover any repeated Idea of Space: But 
to have actually in the Mind the Idea 
of a Space infinite, is to ſuppoſe the 
Mind already paſſed over all thoſe re- 
pecated Ideas of Space, which an end- 
leſs Repetition can neyer totally repre- 
ſent to it; which carries in it a plain 
a Contradiction. 

This will be plainer, if we conſider 
Infinity in Numbers, The Infinity 

Jof Numbers, to the End of whoſe Ad- 
dition every one perceives there is no 
Approach, calily appears to any one 
that reflects on it: But how clear ſo- 
ever this Idea of the Infinity of Num- 
er be, there is nothing yet more evi— 
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1 
dent, than the Abſurdity of the actual 
Tibe of infinite Number. 


„ 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
Of other Simple Modes. 


HE Mind has ſeveral diſtin | 
Ideas of Sliding, . Rowling, 

Walking, Creeping, &c. which are | 
all but the different Modifications of 
Motion. Swift and Show are two dif- 
ferent Ideas of Motion, the Meaſures 
whereof are made out of the Diſtances 
of Time and Space put together. 

The like Variety we have in Sounds : 
Every articulate Word is a different 
Modification of Sound; as are allo 
Notes of different Length put together, 
which make that Complex Idea call'd 
Tune. 

The Modes of Colours might be al- 
ſo very various : Some of which we 
take notice of; as the different De- 
grees, or as they are term'd Shades 


of the ſame Colour. But ſince we | 
ſeldom | 
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ſeldom make Aſſemblages of Co- 
lours, without taking in Figure alſo, 
as in Painting, Sc. thoſe which are 
taken notice of do moſt commonly 
belong to mix'd. Modes, as Beauty, 
Rainbow, Kc. 

All compounded Taſtes and Smells, 
are alſo Modes made up of the Simple 
Ideas of thoſe Senſes: But they being 
ſuch as generally we have no Names 
for, cannot be ſet down in Writing, 
but muſt be left to the Thoughts and 
Experience of the Reader. 


— 


HAF. XE. 
Of the Modes of Thinking. 


HEN the Mind turns its View 

inwards upon its ſelf, Think- 
ing is the firſt Idea that occurs: Where- 
in it obſerves a great Variety of Mo- 
difications; and thereof frames to its 
ſelf diſtinct Ideas. Thus the Percep- 
tion annex'd to any Impreſſion on the 
Body made by an external Object, is 
= call'd 


n 
| calPd Senſation. When an Idea re- 
| curs without the Preſence of the Ob. 
ject, it is called Remembrance: When 
| ſought after by the Mind, and brought 
x again in view, it is Recollection When 
held there long under attentive Conſi- 
deration, it is Contemplation. When 
Ideas float in the Mind without Re- 
| gard or Reflection, 'tis call'd in French 
Refoery; our Language has ſcarce a 
Wi. for it: When the Ideas are 
taken notice of, and, as it were, regiſ- 
in the Memory, it is Attention : 
When the Mind fixes 1ts View on 
any one Idea, and conſiders it on all 
Sides, it is Iuteution and Study. Sleep, 
without Dreaming, is Reſt from all 
theſe. And Dreaming is the Percep- 
tion of Ideas in the Mind, not ſuggeſt- 
ccd by any external Objects, or known 
| Occaſions; nor under any Choice or 
| Conduct of the Underſtanding. Of 
ö theſe various Modes of Thinking, the 
Mind forms as diſtinct Ideas, as it does 
of White and Red, a Square or a 
| Circle, 
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en A XY; 


of the Modes of Pleaſure and 
Pain. 


LzasuRE and Pain are Simple 


Ideas, which we receive both 


from Senſation and Reflection. There 


are Thoughts of the Mind, as well as 
Senſations, accompanied with Plea- 
ſure or Pain. Their Cauſes are term'd 
Good or Evil. For Things are eſteem'd 


Good or Evil only in reference to 


Pleaſure or Pain. That we call Good, 
which is apt to cauſe or increaſe Plca- 
ſure, or diminiſh Pain in us; to pro- 
cure or preſerve the Poſſeſſion of any 
Good, or Abſence of any Evil: And 
on the contrary, that we call Evil, 
which is apt to produce or. increaſe 
any Pain, or diminiſh any Pleaſure in 
us, Or elſe to procure us any Evil, or 


deprive us of any Good. By Pleaſure 


and Pain, I would be underſtood to 
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mean of Body or Mind, as they are 
commonly diſtinguiſhꝰd; tho' in Truth 
they are only different Conſtitutions 
F the Mind, ſometimes occaſion'd by 
Diſogger in the Body, ſometimes by 
Thoughts of the Mind. Pleaſure and 
Pain, and their Cauſes, Good and Evil, 
are the Hinges upon which our Paſ- 
ſions turn: By reflecting on the va- 
rious Modifications or Tempers of 
Mind, and the Internal Senſations 
which Pleaſure and Pain, Good and 
Evil, produce in us, we may thence 


form to our ſelves the Ideas of our 


Paſſions. Thus by reflecting upon the 
Thought we have of the Delight, which 
any Thing is apt to produce in us, we 
have an Idea we call Love: And on the 
contrary, the Thought of the Pain, 


which any Thing preſent or abſent pro- 


duces in us, is what we call Hatred. 
De ſire is that Uneaſineſs which a Man 
finds in himſelf upon the Abſence of 
any Thing, the preſent Enjoyment of 
_—_ carries the Idea of Delight with 
Joy is a Delight of the Mind 
ariſtüg from the preſent or aſſur d ap- 
progetuing Poſſeſſion of a Good. Sor- 
roco 


1 

roch is an Uneaſineis of the Mind, up- 
on the Thought of a Good loſt, or the 
Senſe of a preſent Evil. Hope is a 
Pleaſure in the Mind, upon the Thought 
of a probable future Enjoyment of a 
Thing which is apt to delight. Fear 
is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon the 
Thought of a future Evil likely to be- 
| fall us. Anger is a Diſcompoſure of 
Mind, upon the Receipt of Injury, 
with a prefent Purpoſe of Revenge. 
E Deſparr is the Thought of the Unat- 
tainableneſs of any Good. Euuy is 
an Uneaſineſs of Mind, cauſed by the 
| Conſideration of a Good we deſire, 
| obtain*d by one we think ſhould not 
have had it before us. 

It is to be conſidered, that in refe- 
rence to the Paſſions, the Remoyal 
or Leſſening of a Pain, is conſidered, 
and operates as a Pleaſure; and the 
Loſs or Diminiſhing of a Pleaſure, as a 
Pain. And farther, that the Paſſions 
in moſt Perſons operate on the Body, 
and cauſe various Changes in it: But 
theſe being not always ſenſible, do 
not make a neceſſary Part of the Idea 
of cach Paſſion. Beſides theſe Modes 
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of Pleaſure and Pain, which reſult 
from the various Conſiderations of 
Good and Evil, there are many others 
I might have inſtanced in, as the Pain 
of Hunger and Thirſt, and the Plea- 
ſure of Eating and Drinking, and 
of Muſick, &c. but I rather choſe to 
inſtance in the Paſſions, as being of 
much more Concernment to us. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Power. 


HE Mind being every Day in- 
formed by the Senſes of the 
Alteration of thoſe Simple Ideas it 
obſerves in Things without, reflecting 
alſo on what paſſes within it ſelf, and 
obſerving a conſtant Change of its 
Ideas, ſometimes by the Impreſſions 
of outward Objects upon the Senſes, 


and ſometimes by the Determination 
of its own Choice; and concluding, 


from what it has ſo conſtantly ob- 
ſerv'd to have been, that the like 
Changes 
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| Changes will for the future be made 


in the ſame Things, by the ſame A- 
gents, and by the like Ways, conſi- 
ders in one Thing the Poſſibility of 
having any of its Simple Ideas 


| chang'd, and in another the Poſſi- 


bility of making that Change, and ſo 
comes by that Idea which we call 
Power. Thus we ſay Fire has a 
Power to melt Gold, and make it 
fluid; and Gold has a Power to be 
melted. 

Power thus conſider'd, is Twofold, 
S. as able to Make, or able to Re- 
cei ve any Change: The one may be 
call'd Active, the other Paſſive 
Power. Of Paſſive Power all fen- 
ſible Things abundantly furniſh us with 
Ideas, whoſe ſenſible Qualities and 
Beings we find to be in a continual 
Flux; and therefore with Reaſon we 
look on them as liable {till to the ſame 
Change. Nor have we of Active 
Power fewer Inſtances; ſince what- 


ever Change is obſerved, the Mind 


muſt collect a Power ſomewhere able 
to make that Change. But yet, if we 
will conſider it attentively, Bodies by 
our 
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our Senſes do not afford us ſo clear 
and diſtin an Idea of Active Power, 
as we have from Reflection on the 
Operations of our Minds. For all 


Power relating to Action, and there 


being but two ſorts of Action, viz. 
Thinking and Motion, let us conſider 
whence we have the cleareſt Ideas 
of the Powers which produce theſe 
Actions. 

Of Thiaking, Body affords us no 
Idea at all: It is only from Reflec- 
tion that we have that; neither have 
we from Body any Idea of the Begin- 
ning of Motion. A Body at Reſt, at- 
fords us no Idea of any Adlive Pow- 
er to move; and when it is ſet in 
Motion it ſelf, that Motion is rather a 
Paſſion than an Action in it. The 
Idea of the Beginning of Motion, we 
have only by Reflection on what 
paſſes in our ſelves; where we find by 
Experience, that barely by willing it, 
we can move the Parts of our Bodies 
which were before at Reſt. 

We find in our ſelves a Power to 
begin or forbear, continue or end ſe- 
veral Actions of our Minds, and Mo- 
1 tions 
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tions of our Bodies, barely by a 
Thought, or Preference of the Mind. 
This Power which the Mind has thus, 
to order the Conſideration of any Idea, 
or the forbearing to conſider it; or 
| to prefer the Motion of any Part of 
the Body to its Reſt, and, vice verſ2, 
in any particular Inſtance, is that we 
call the Will. The actual Exerciſe of 
that Power, is that which we call V- 
lition, or Willing The Forbearance 
| or Performance of that Action, con- 
| ſequent to ſuch Order or Command of 
the Mind, is called Voluntary And 
whatſoever Action is performed with- 
out ſuch a Thought of the Mind, is 
called Involuntary. 

The Power of Perception is that 
we call the Under ſtauding. Percep- 
tion, which we make the Act of the 
Underſtanding, is of Three Sorts: 
Firſt, The Perception of Ideas in our 
Minds. Secondly, The Perception of 
the Signification of Signs. Thirdly, 
The Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of any diſtinct Ideas. 
Theſe Powers of the Mind, vig. of 
Perceiving and Preferring, are uſually 

called 
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called by another Name; and the or- 


dinary Way of ſpeaking 1s, that the 


Underſtanding and Will are two Fa- 
cultios of the Mind. A Word proper 
enough, if it be uſed ſo as not to breed 
any Confuſion in Mens Thoughts, by 
being ſuppoſed (as J ſuſpect it has 
been) to ſtand for ſome real Beings in 
the Soul, that performs thoſe Actions 
of Underſtanding and Volition. 

From the Conſideration of the Ex- 
tent of the Power of the Mind over 
the Actions of the Man, which every 
one finds in himſelf, ariſe the Ideas 


of Liberty and Neceſjity : So far as a 


Man has a Power to think, or not to 
think, to move, or not to move, ac- 
cording to the Preference or Direction 
of his own Mind, ſo far is a Man free. 
Wherever any Performance or For- 
bearance are not equally in a Man's 
Power; wherever doing, or not doing, 


will not equally follow upon the Pre- 


ference of his Mind, there he is not 


Free, tho? perhaps the Action may be 


voluntary. So that the Idea of Li- 
berty, is the Idea of a Power in any 
Agent to do or forbear any Action, 

5 according f 
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according to the Determination or 
Thought of the Mind, whereby either 
of them 1s preferred to the other. 
Where either of them 1s not in the 
Power of the Agent to be produc'd 
by him, according to his Volition, 
there he 1s not at Liberty; that Agent 
is under Neceſſity. So that Liberty 
cannot be where there is no Thought, 
no Yolition, no Pill; but there may 
be Thought, there may be Will, there 
| may be Volition, where there is no 
Liberty. Thus a Tennis-Ball, whe- 
ther in Motion by the Stroke of a 
Racket, or lying ſtill at Reſt, is not 
by any one taken to be a free Agent: 
Becauſe we conceive not a Tennis-Ball 
to think, and conſequently not to have 
any Volition or Preference of Motion 
to Reſt, or vice ver ſd. So a Man 
ſtriking himſelf or his Friend by a con- 
vulſive Motion of his Arm, which it 
is not in his Power by Volition or 
the Direction of his Mind to ſtop or 
forbear; no body thinks he has in this 
Liberty; every one pities him, as act- 
ing by Neceſſity and Conſtraiut. A- 
gain, ſuppoſe a Man be carried whilſt 

. faſt 
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faſt aſleep into a Room, where is a 
Perſon he longs to ſee, and be there 
lock'd faſt in, beyond his Power to get 
out; he awakes, and is glad to lec 
himſelf in ſo deſirable Com pany, which 

he ſtays willingly in, that 1s, prefers 
his ſtaying to going away. Is not this 
Stay voluntary? I think no body will 
doubt it; and yet being lock d faſt in, 
he is not at Liberty to ſtay, he has not 
Freedom to be gone. So that Liberty 
is not an Idea belonging to Volition 
or Preferring, but to the Perſon ha- 
ving the Power of doing, or forbearing 
to do, according as the Mind ſhall 
chuſe or direct. 

As it 1s in the Motions of the Body, 
ſo it is in the Thoughts of our Minds : 
Where any one is ſuch, that we have 
Power to take it up, or lay it by, ac- 
cording to the Preference of the Mind, 
there we are at Liberty. A waking 
Man is not at Liberty to think, or not 
to think, no more than he is at Liberty, 4 
whether his Body ſhall touch any 
other, or no: But whether he will re- 
move his Contemplation from one Idea 
to another, is many Times in his —_ 
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And then he is, in reſpect of his Ideas, 
as much at Liberty, as he is in reſpe&t 
of Bodies he reſts on. He can at Plea- 
ſure remove himſelf from one to ano- 
ther: But yet ſome Ideas to the Mind, 
like ſome Motions to the Body, are 
ſuch, as in certain Circumſtances it 
cannot avoid, nor obtain their Abſence 
by the utmoſt Effort it can uſe. Thus 
2 Man on the Rack is not at Liberty 
| to lay by the Idea of Pain, and en- 
{ tertatn other Contemplations. 
Wherever - Thought is wholly 
wanting, or the Power to act or for- 
bear, according to the Direction of 
Thought, there Neceſſity takes place. 
This ig an Agent capable of Volition, 
when the Beginning or Continuation 
of any Action is contrary to the Pre- 
ference of his Mind, is call'd Compul- 
ſin; when the hindering or ſtopping 
any Action, is contrary to his Volt- 
oo: it is called Reſtraint : Agents 
that have no Thought, no Volition 
at all, are in every Thing neceſſary 
Agent. 
And thus I have, in a ſhort Draught, 


given a View of our Original Ideas, 
from 
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from whence all the reſt are deriv'd, 
and of which they are made up: And 
which may be all reduced to theſe few 
primary and original ones, vi. Ex. 
zenſion, Solidity, and Mobility, which 
by our Senſes we receive from Body; 
Thinking, and the Power of moving, 
which by Reflection we receive from 
our Minds; Exiſtence, Duration, 
Number, which belong both to the 
one and to the other. By theſe I 1ma- 
gine might be explain'd the Nature 
of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and 
all other Ideas we have, if we had 
but Faculties acute enough to per- 
celve the ſeveral modity?d Extenſions 
and Motions of theſe minute Bodies, 


which produce thoſe ſeveral Senfa- 
tions in us. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Of Mixed Modes. 


IxzD Modes are Combinations 
of Simple Tdeas of different 
Kinds, (whereby they are diſtinguiſh'd 


from 
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from Simple Modes, which conſiſt on- 
ly of Simple Ideas of the ſame kind, 
put together by the Mind,) as /7 irtue, 
Vice, a Lye, Kc. The Mind being 
| once furniſh'd with Simple Ideas, can 
| put them together in ſeveral Compo- - 
| fitions, without examining whether 
| they exiſt fo together in Nature. And 
| hence I think it is, that theſe Ideas 
| are called Notions , as if they had 
their Original and conſtant Exiſtence 
| more in the Thoughts of Men, than 
in the Reality of 'Chings: And to 
| form ſuch Ideas, it ſufficed that the 
Mind put the Parts of them together, 
| and that they were conſiſtent in the 
| Underſtanding, without conſidering 
| whether they had any real Being. 
There are three Ways, whereby we 
get theſe Complex Ideas of mixed 
Modes. 
Firſt, By Experience and Obſer- 

vation of Things themſel ves: Thus by 
ſeeing two Men wreſtle, we get the 
Idea of Wreſtling. 

Secondly, By Invention, or volun- 
tary putting together of ſeveral Sim- 
ple Ideas in our own Minds; ſo he 

that 
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real Exiſtence of Things. 
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that firſt invented Printing, had an 
Idea of it firſt in his Mind, before it 
ever exiſted. 
Thirdly, By Side the Names 
of Actions we never ſaw, or Notions 
we cannot ſee; and by enumerating 


all thoſe Ideas, which go to the making 


them up. Thus the Mixed rue 
which the Word Lye ſtands for, 

made up of theſe Simple Ideas Fi >: 
Articulate Sounds: Secondly, Cer. 
tain Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker, 
Fhirdly, Thoſe Words, the Signs of 
theſe favs Fourthly, Thoſe Signs 


Put together by Affirmation or Nega- 


tion, otherwiſe than the Ideas they 
Rand for, are in the Mind of the 


Speaker. Since Languages are made, 


Complex Ideas are uſually got by the 
Explication of thoſe Terms that ſtand 
for them: For ſince they conſiſt of 
Simple Ideas combined, they may, 
by Words ſtanding for thoſe Simple 
Ideas, be repreſented to the Mind of 
one who underſtands tlioſe Words, 


tho? that Combination of Simple Ideas 


was never offer'd to his Mind by the 


Mixed | 


| 
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Mixed Modes have their Unity 
from an Act of the Mind, combining 
thoſe ſeveral Simple Ideas together, 
and conſidering them as one Complex 
one: The Mark of this Union is one 
Name given to that Combination. 
Men ſeldom reckon any Number of 


Ideas to make one Complex one; But 


ſuch Collections as there be Names for. 
Thus the Killing of an old Man, is 
as fit to be united into one Complex 
Idea, as that of 4 Father; yet there 
being no Name for it, it is not taken 
for a particular Complex Idea, nor a 
diſtinct Species of Action, from that of 
killing any other Man. 

Thoſe Collections of Ideas have 
Names generally affixed, which are of 
frequent Uſe in Converſation: In 
which Caſes Men endeayour to com- 
municate their Thoughts to one ano- 
ther with all poſſible Diſpatch. Thoſe 


others, which they have ſeldom Oc- 


caſion to mention, they tie not toge- 
ther, nor give them Names. 
This gives the Reaſon, why there 
are Words in every Language, which 
cannot be rendered by any one fingle 
Word 


4 
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Word of another. For the Faſhions 
and Cuſtoms of one Nation, make ſe- 
veral Combinations of Ideas familiar in 
one, which another had never any 
Occaſion to make. Such were 'Oc-p2- 
x:o195 among the Greeks, Proſerip. 
tio among the Romans. This alſo 
occaſions the conſtant Change of Lan- 
guages; becauſe the Change of Cuſtom 
and Opinions, brings with it new Com- 
binations of Ideas, which, to avoid 
long Deſcriptions, have new Names 
annexed to them, and ſo they become 
new Species of Mixed Modes. 

Of all our Simple Ideas, thoſe that 
have had moſt Mixed Modes made out 
of them, are Thinking, and Motion; 
(which comprehend in them all Acti- 
on,) and Power, from whence theſe 
Actions are conceiv'd to low. For 
Actions being the great Buſineſs of 
Mankind, it is no Wonder, if the ſe- 
veral Modes of Thinking and Motion 
ſhould be taken notice of, the Ideas 
of them obſery?d and laid up in Me- 
mory, and have Names aſſign'd them. 
For without ſuch Complex Ideas with 
Names to them, Men could not eaſi- 


ly 
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ly hold any Communication about 
them. Ofthis Kind are the Modes of 
Actions diſtinguiſh'd by their Cauſes, 
Means, Objects, Ends, Inſiruments, 
Time, Place, and other Circumſtan- 
ces; as alſo of the Powers fitted for 
| thoic Actions: Thus Boldneſs is the 
Power to do or ſpeak what we in- 
tend, without Fear or Diſorder; which 
Power of doing any Thing, when it 
| has been acquired by the frequent do- 
ing the ſame Thing, is that Idea we 
call Habit; when forward, and ready 
upon every Occaſion, to break into Ac- 
tion, we call it Diſpoſition: Thus 
Teſtineſ?, is a Diſpolition or Aptneſs 
to DE angry. 

Power being the Source of all Ac- 
tion, the Subſtances wherein theſe 
| Powers are, when they exert this 
Power, are called Cauſes: And the 
Subſtances thereupon produc'd, or the 
Simple Ideas tree d into any Sub- 
ject, Egefrs. The Efficacy where- 
by the new Subſtance or Idea is pro- 
| duc*d, is called, in the Subject exerting 
that Power, Adin in the Subject, 
wherein any Simple Idea is chang'd, 

or 
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or produc'd, Paſſion: Which Efficacy, 
in intellectual Agents, we can, I think, 
conceive to he nothing elſe but Modes 
of Thinking and Willing: In corpo- 
real Agents, nothing elſe but Modi- 
fications of Motion. Whatever Sort 
af Action beſides theſe, produces any 
Effect, I confeſs my ſelf to have no 
Notion, or Idea of. And therefore, 
many Words, which. ſeem to expreſs 
ſome Action, ſignify nothing of the 
Action, but barely the Effect, with 
ſome Circumſtances of the Subject 
wrought on, or Cauſe operating. 
Thus Creation, Annihilation, con- 
tain in them no Idea of the Action 
or Manner whereby they are pro- 
duc'd, but barely of the Cauſe and the 
Thing done. And when a Country- 
Man ſays the Cold freezes Mater, tho 
the Word freezing, ſeems to import 
ſome Action, yet it truly ſignifies no- 
thing but the Effect, v. That Wa- 
ter that was before "fluid, is become 
hard, and conſiſtent, without contain- 
ing any Idea of the Action, whereby 
it 18 done. 1 . 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Of our Complex Ideas of Sub-. 
ſtances. 


HE Mind obſerving ſeyeral 

Simple Ideas to go conſtantly 
together, which being preſum'd to be- 
long to one Thing, are called, ſo uni- 
ted in one Subject, by one Name, which 
we are apt afterward to talk of, and 
conſider as one Simple Idea, which, 
indeed, is a Complication of many 
Ideas together, We imagine not theſe 
Simple Ideas to ſubſiſt by themſelves, 
but ſuppoſe ſome Subſfratum, wherein 
they ſubſiſt, which we call Sub/fance. 
The Idea of pure Subſtance is no- 
thing but the ſuppos*d, but unknown 
Support of theſe Qualities, which are 
capable of producing Simple Ideas in 
W 


The Ideas of particular Subſian- 
ces are compos d out of this obſcure 
A E. 2 and 
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and general Idea of Subſtance, toge- 
ther with ſuch Combinations of Sim- 
ple Ideas, as are obſerv'd to exiſt to- 
gether, and ſuppos'd to flow from the 
internal Conſtitution and unknown 
Eſſence of that Subſtance. Thus we 
come by the Ideas of Man, Horſe, 
Gold, &Kc. Thus the Senſible Quali- 
ties of Iron, or a Diamond, make the 
Complex Ideas of thoſe Subſtances, 
which a Smith or a Jeweller common- 
iy knows better than a Philoſopher. 
The ſame happens concerning the 
Operations of the Mind, viz. Think- 
ing, Reaſoning, Kc. which we con- 
cluding not to ſubſiſt by themſelves; 


nor apprehending how they can be- 


long to Body, or be produc'd by it, 
we think them the Actions of ſome 


other Subſtance, which we call i- 
7it; of whoſe Subſtance or Nature 


we have as clear a Notion as of that 
of Body ; the one being but the ſup- 
pos'd Subſiratum of the Simple Ideas 
we have from without; as the other 
of thoſe Operations which we experi- 
ment in ourſelves within : So that the 
Idea of Corporeal Subſtance in Mat- 


ter 
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ter, is as remote from our Conceptions 
as that of Spiritual Subſtance. 

Hence we may conclude, that he 
has the perfecteſt Idea of any particu- 
lar Subſtance, who has collected 
moſt of thoſe Simple Ideas which do 
exiſt in it; among which we are to 
reckon its Active Powers and Paſo 
ſrve Capacities, tho? not ſtrictly Sin- 
ple Ideas. 

Secondary Qualities, for the moſt 
part, ſerve to dittinguiſhSubſtances, For 
our Senſes fail us in the Diſcovery of 
the Bulk, Figure, Texture, Kc. of the 
minute Parts of Bodies, on which their 
real Conſtitutions and Differences de- 
pend; and Secondary Qualities are 
nothing but Powers, with relation to 
our Senſes. The Ideas that make 
our Complex ones of Corporeal Sub- 
ſtances, are of three Sorts: Firſt, The 
Ideas of Primary Qualities of Things, 
which are diſcover'd by our Senſes; 
ſuch are Bulk, Figure, Motion, Kc. 
Secondly, The Senſible ſecondary Qua- 
lities; which are nothing but Powers 
to produce ſeveral Ideas in us by our 
denies. Thirdly, The Aptneſs we con- 

E2 ſider 
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conſider in any Subſtance, to cauſe or 
receive ſuch Alterations of Primar 

Qualities, as that the Subſtance ſo al- 
ter?d, ſhould produce in us different 
Ideas from what it did before: And 
they are called Active and Paſſive 
Powers. All which, as far as we 
have any Notice or Notion of them, 
terminate in Simple Ideas. 

Had we Senſes acute enough to diſ- 
cern the Minute Particles of Bodies, 
it is not to be doubted, but they 
would produce quite different {geas 
in us; as we find in viewing Things 
with Microſcopes. Such Bodies as to 
our naked Eyes are colour'd and o- 
paque, will through Microſcopes ap- 
poor pellucid. Blood to the naked 

Eye appears all Red; but by a good 
Microſcope we ice only ſome Red 
Globules ſwimming in a tranſparent 
Liquor, | 

'The infinite wife Author of our 
Beings has fitted our Organs and Fa- 
culties to the Conveniencies of Life, 
and the Buſineſs we have to do here. 
We way by our Senſes know and diſ 


tinguiſh Things ſo far as to accommo- 
. date 
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date them to the Exigences of this Life. 
We have alſo Inſight enough into their 
admirable Contrivances, and wonder- 
ful Effects, to admire and magnify the 


Wiſdom, Power, and Goodnels of their 


Author. Such a Knowledge as this, 
which is ſuited to our preſent Condi- 
tion, we want not Faculties to attain ; 

and we are fitted well enough with 
Abilities to provide for the Conyeni- 
ences of living. * 


Beſides theſe Complex Ideas, we 
have of material Subſtances; 1 by the 


ſimple Ideas taken from the Opera- 
tions of our own Minds, which we ex- 
periment in our ſelves, as Thinking, 
Underſtanding, WW illing, Knowing , 
&c. co-exiſting in the ſame Subſtance, 
we are able to irame the Complex 


Idea of a Spirit. And this Idea of 


an zumaterial Subſtance, is as clear as 
that we have of a material. By join- 
ing theſe with Subſtance, of which we 
have no diſtin Idea, we have the 


Idea of a Spirit: And by putting to- 


gether the Ideas of coherent, {ſolid 
Parts, and Power of being moved, | 


joined with Subſtance, of which like- 
E 3 wiſe 
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wiſe we have no poſitive Idea, we 
have the Idea of Matter. The one 
is as clear and diſtinct as the other, 
The Subſtance of irit is unknown 
to us; and fo 1s the Subſtance of By- 
day equally unknown to us. Two pri- 
mary Qualities or Properties of Body, 
vis. Solid Coherent Parts and Im- 
pulſe, we have diſtinct clear Ideas of: 
o likewiſe have we of two primary 
W e or Properties of Spirit, Thiub. 
aug and a Power of Action. We have 
allo clear and diſtin& Ideas of ſeveral 
Qualities inherent in Bodies, which 
are but the various Modifications of 
the Extenſion of cohering ſolid Parts 
and their Motion. We have likewiſe 
the Ideas of the ſeveral Modes of 
— kn vg. Believing, Doubting, 
oping, Fearing, Sc. as alſo of Wil- 
ling and Moving the Body conſequent 
to it. 

If this Notion of Spirit may have 
ſome Difficulties in it, not eaſy to be 
explain'd, we have no more Reaſon to 
deny or doubt of the Exiſtence of 
Spirits, than we have to deny or 
doubt of the e of Body : Be- 


cauſe 
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e#auſe the Notion of Body is cumbred 
with ſome Difficulties very hard, and 
perhaps impoſſible to be explain'd. 
The Diviſibility in infinitum, for In- 
ſtance, of any finite Extenſion in— 
volves us, whether we grant or deny 
it in Conſequences impoſſible to be ex- 
plicated, or made conſiſtent. We 
have therefore as much Reaſon to be 
ſat isfied with our Notion of Spirit, * 
with our Notion of Body; and the 
Exiftence of the one, as well as the 
other. We have no other Idea of the 
Supreme Being, but a Complex one 
of Exiſtence, Power, Knowledge , 
Duration, Pleaſure, Happineſs, and 
of ſeveral other Qualities and Pow- 
ers, Which 1t 1s better to have than be 
without, with the Addition of inte 
to each of theſe. 

In which Complex Idea we may ob- 
ſerve, that there is no Simple one, bating 
Infinity, which is not alſo a Part of 
our Complex Idea of other Spirits; 
becauſe in our Ideas, as well of Spi- 
rits, as other Things, we are reſtrain'd 
to thoſe we receive from Senſation and 


Reflection. + 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Collective Ideas of Subſtances. 
HERE are other Ideas of 


Subſtances which may be call'd 
Cilleetive which are made up of ma- 


ny particular Subſtances conſider'd as 
united into one Idea, as a Troop, As- 
my, &c. which the Mind makes by 
its Power of Compoſition. Theſe 
Chllectiue Ideas are but the artificial 


Draughts of the Mind bringing Things 
remote and independent into one 
View, the better to contemplate and 
diſcourſe of them united into one Con- 
ception, and {ignited by one Name. 
For there are no Things ſo remote, 


which the Mind cannot by this Art of 
Compoſition, bring into one Idea, as 


is viſible in that ſignified by the Name 


Univerſe. 


| CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of Relation. 


HERE is another Set of Tdeas 
which the Mind gets from the 
comparing of one Thing with another. 
When the Mind ſo conſiders one 
Thing, that it does, as it were, bring it 
to, and {et it by another, and carry 
its View from one to the other, this 
is Relation or Reſpec? ; and the De- 
nominations giyen to Things intimating 
that Reſpe&, are what we call Rela- 
tives, and the Things ſo brought to- 
gether Related, Thus when I call 
Cajus, Husband, or Whiter, I inti- 
mate ſome other Perſon, or Thing in 
both Caſes, with which I compare him. 
Any of our Ideas may be the Founda- 
tion of Relation. 
Where Languages have faild to give 
correlative Names, there the Relation 


is not ſo eaſily taken notice of; As 1 in 
EF Con- 
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Concubine, which is a Relative Name 
as well as Wife. 

The Ideas of Relation may be the 
ſame in thoſe Men, who have far dif- 
ferent Ideas of the Things that are 
related. Thus thoſe who have diffe- 
rent Ideas of Man, may agree in that 
of Father. 

There is no Idea of any Kind, 
which is not capable of an almoſt in- 
finite Number of Conſiderations, in re- 
ference to other Things; and therefore 
this makes no ſmall Part of Mens 
Words and Thoughts. Thus one ſingle 
Man may at once ſuſtain the Rela- 
tions of Father, Brother, Son, Hu 
band, Friend, Subject, General, Eu- 
ropean, Engliſbman, Iſlander, Maſter, 
Servant, Bigger, Leſs, Kc. to an al- 
_ moſt infinite Number; he being capa- 
ble of as many Relations, as there may 
be Occaſions of comparing him to 
other Things in any Manner of Agree- 
ment, Diſagreement, or Reſpe& what- 
ſoe ver. 3 | 

The Idear of Relations are much 
clearer and more d/tinf7 than of the 


Things 
0 | 
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Things related; becauſe the Know- 
ledge of one Simple Idea, is often- 
times ſufficient to give me the Notion 
of a Relation: But to the knowing 
of any ſubſtantial Being, an accurate 
Collection of ſundry Ideas is neceſſary. 


— 


CHAP. XAVL 


Of Cauſe and Effect, and other 
Relations. 


HE Ideas of Canſe and Effect 
we get from our Obſervation of 
the Viciſſitude of Things, while we 
perceive. ſome Qualities or Subſtances | 
begin to exiſt; and that they receive 
their Exiſtence from the due Applica- 
tion and Operation of other Beings: 
That which. produces, is the Cauſe 5 
that which is produced, the Effect. 
Thus Fluidity in Wax is the Effect of 
a certain Degree of Heat, which we 
obſerve to be conſtantly produced by 
the Application of ſuch Heat. 


ES: We 
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We diſtinguiſh the Originals of 
Things in two Sorts. 

Firſt, When the Thing is wholly 
made new, ſo that no Part thereof did 
ever exiſt before, as when a new Par- 
ticle of Matter doth begin to exiſt, 
which had before no Being, *tis call'd 
Creation. 

Secondly, When a Thing is made up 
of Particles which did all of them be- 
fore exiſt, but the Thing ſo conſtituted 
of pre-exiſting Particles, which alto- 
gether make up ſuch a Collection of 
ſimple Ideas, had not any Exiſtence 
before, as this Man, this Egg, this 
Roſe, Sc. This, when referr'd to a 
Subſtance produced in the ordinary 
Courſe of Nature by an Internal Prin- 
ciple, but ſet on Work by ſome Exter- 
nal Agent, and working by inſenſible 
Ways which we perceive not, is call'd 
Generation. 1 
When the Caule is Extrinſical, and 
the Effect produc'd by a ſenſible Se- 
paration, or Juxta-Poſition of diſcer- 
nible Parts, we call it Making; and 
ſuch are all Artificial Things. When 
any ſimple Idea is produced, which 
LE == 
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was not in that Subject before, we call 
it Alteration. 

The Denominations of Things ta- 
ken from Time, are, for the moſt Part, 
only Relations. Thus when it is ſaid 
that Queen Eligabeth lived Sixty 
nine, and reigned Forty five Years, 
no more 1s meant, than that the Du- 
ration of her Exiſtence was equal to 
Sixty nine, and of her Goyernment to 
Forty five Annual Reyolutions of the 
Sun: And ſo are all Words anſwer- 
ing, How long? 

Young and Ola, and other Words 
of Time, that are thought to ſtand 
for poſitive Ideas, are indeed Rela- 
tive; and intimate a Relation to a cer- 
tain Length of Duration, whereof we 
have the Idea in our Minds. Thus 
we call a Man Young or Old, that 
has lived little or much of that Time 
that Men uſually attain to. This is 
evident from our Application of theſe 
Names to other Things; for a Man is 
called Young at Twenty, but a Horſe 
Old, Sc. The Sun and Stars we call 
not Old at all, becauſe we know not 


what 
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what Period God has ſet to that Sort 
of Beings. 

There are other Ideas, that are tru- 
ly Relative, which we ſignify by 
Names, that are thought Poſſtive and 
Abſolute 3 ſuch as Great and Little, 
Strong and Weak, The Things thus 


_ denominated, are referr'd to ſome 


Standards, with which we compare 
them. Thus we call an Apple Great, 
that is bigger than the ordinary Sort 
of thoſe we have been us'd to; and 
a Man Weak, that has not ſo much 
Strength or Power to moye, as Men 
uſually have, or thoſe of his own 
Size. 


— 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Identity and Diverſſty. 


NotutzR Occaſion the Mind 
| takes of comparing, 1s the very 
Being of Things : When conſidering a 
Thing as exiſting at any certain Time, 
or Place, and comparing it with it 
ſelf as exiſting at any other Time, Sc. 

it 
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it forms the Ideas of Identity and 
Diverſity. When we ſee any Thing 
in any certain Time and Place, we are 
ſure it is that very Thing, and can be 
no other, how like ſoever it may be 
in all other Reſpedts. 

We conceiving it 1mpoſlible, that 
two 'Things of the ſame Kind ſhould 
exiſt together in the ſame Place, we 
conclude, that whateyer exiſts any 
where at the ſame Ti ime, excludes all 
of the ſame Kind, and is there it ſelf 
alone. When therefore we demand 
whether any Thing be the /ame, or 
no, it refers always to ſomething that 
exiſted ſuch a Time, in ſuch a Place, 
which it was certain at that Inſtant 
was the ſame with it ſelf, and no 
other. 

We have Ideas of three Sorts of Sub- 
ſtances: Firſt, of God,; Secondly, Fi- 
nite Intelligences 5 Thirdly, Bodies. 

Firſt, God being Eternal, Unalte- 
rable, and every where, concerning his 
Identity there can be no Doubt. 

Secondly, Finite Spirits having had 
their determinate Time and Place of 
beginning to exiſt, the Relation Ip 

that 
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that Time and Place will always deter- 
mine to each its Identity, as long as it 
exiſts. 
Thirdly, The ſame will hold of 
every Particle of Matter, to which no 
Addition or Subſtraction is made. 
Theſe three exclude not one another 
out of the ſame Place, yet cach ex- 
clude thoſe of the ſame Kind out of 
the ſame Place. 
The Identity and Diverſity of 
Modes and Relations are determined 
after the ſame Manner that Subſtances 
are; only the Actions of Finite Be- 
ings, as Motion and Thought, conſiſting 
in Succeſſion, they cannot exiſt in dif- 
ferent Times and Places as permanent 
Beings: For no Motion or Thought, 
conſider d as at different Times, can be 
the ſame, each Part thereof having a 
different Beginning of Exiſtence. 
From whence it is plain, that Ex- 
iſtenee it ſelf is the Principium Indi- 
viduationis, which determines a Being 
to a particular Time and Place, incom- 
municable to two Beings of the ſame 
Kind. Thus, ſuppoſe an Atom exiſt- 
ing in a determin'd Time and Place; 
| 3 
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it is evident that, conſider'd in any In- 
ſtant, it is the ſame with it ſelf, and 
will be ſo, as long as its Exiſtence con- 
tinues. The ſame may be ſaid of Two, 
or more, or any Number of Particles, 
whilſt they continue together. The 
Maſs will be the ſame, however jum- 
bled: But if one Atom be taken away, 
it is not the ſame Maſs. 

In Vegetables, the Identity depends 
not on the ſame Maſs, and is not ap- 


plied to the ſame Thing. The Reaſon 
of this, is the Difference between an 


Animate Body and Maſs of Matter; 
This being only the Coheſion of Par- 
ticles any bow united; The other, ſuch 
a Diſpoſition, an Organization of Parts, 
as is fit to receive and diſtribute Nou- 
riſhment, ſo as to continue and frame 
the Wood, Bark, Leaves, Sc. (of an 
Oak, for Inſtance) in which conſiſts 
the vegetable Life. That therefore 
which has ſuch an Organization of 
Parts partaking of one common Life, 
continues to be the ſame Plant, tho 
that Life be communicated to new 
Particles of Matter, vitally united to 
the living Plant, 'The Caſe is not fo 

much 
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much different in Brutes, but that any 
one may hence ſee what makes an Ani. 
mal, and continues it the ſame. 

The Identity of the ſame Man like. 
wiſe conſiſts in a Paiticipation of the 
fame continued Life, in ſucceeding Par- 
ticles of Matter vitally united to the 
lame organized Body. | 

To underſtand Identity aright, we 
muſt conſider what Idea the Word it 
is applied to ſtands for; it being one 
Thing to be the /ame Subſtance, ano- 
ther the /ame Man, and a Third the 

fame Per, ſon. 

An Animal is a living organized 
Body; and the ſame Animal is the 
lame continued Life communicated to 
different Particles of Matter, as they 
happen ſucceſſively to be united to 
that organized living Body ; and our 
Notion of Man is but of a parricular 
Sort of Animal. 

Perſon ſtands for an Intelligent Be- 
ing, that reaſons and reflects, and can | 
conſider it ſelf the ſame Thing in diffe- 


rent Times and Places; which it doth 


7 


by that Con/ezouſneſs that is inſepara- 


ble from Thinking. By this every one is 
| £0 
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to himſelf what he calls S %%, without 
conſidering whether that Self be con- 
tinued in the ſame, or divers Sub- 
ſtances. In this conſiſts Perſonal J- 
 aentity, or the Sameneſs of a Ratio- 
nal Being; and ſo far as this Conſci- 
ouſneſs extends back ward to any paſt 
Action or Thought, ſo far reaches 
the Identity of that Perſon. It is the 
ſame Self now, it was then: And it 
is by the ſame Self, with this preſent 
one, that now reflects on 1t, that that 
Action was done. 
FSelf is that conſcious Thinking 
Thing, whatever Subſtance it matters 
not, which is conſcious of Pleaſure or 
Pain, capable of Happineſs or Miſe- 
ry; and ſo is concerned for it ſelf}, as 
far as that Conſciouſneſs extends. That 
with which the Conſciouſneſs of this 
preſent Thinking Thing can join it 
ſelf, makes the ſame Perſon, and is 
one Self with it; and 1o attributes to 
it Self, and owns all the Actions of 
that Thing as its own, as far as that 
Conſciouſneſs reaches. Fan, 

This Perſonal Identity is the Ob- 
ject of Reward and Puniſhment, being 


that 
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that by which every one is concern'd 
for himſelf. If the Con ſc iou ſue ſi went 
along with the little Finger, when 
that was cut off, it would be the ſame 

Self that was juſt before concern'd for 
the whole Body. 

If the ſame Socrates, waking and 
ſleeping, did not partake of the ſame 
Conſciouſneſs, they would not be the 
fame Per/on. Socrates waking, could 
not be in Juſtice accountable for what 

_ Jocrates ſleeping did, no more than 
one TWn, for what his Brother Twzr 
did, becauſe their Outſides were ſo like, 
that they could not be diſtinguiſhed. 

But ſappoſe'T wholly loſe the Me- 
mory of tome Parts of my Life, be- 
yond a Poſlibility of retrieving them, 
ſo that I ſhall never be conſcious of 
them again; Am I not the /ame Per- 
ſon that did thoſe Actions, tho' J have 
now forgot them? I anſwer, that we 
muſt here take notice what the Word 

T is applied to, which in this Caſe is 
the Man only: And the fame Man 
being preſumed to be the ſame Perſon, 
T is eaſily here ſuppos'd to ſtand allo 
for theſame Perſon. But if it be pr 

ible 
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ſible for the fame Man, to have diſ- 
tin incommunicable Conſciouſneſs at 
different Times, 1t 1s paſt doubt the 
ſame Man would, at different Times 
make different Perſons. Which we 
ſee is the Senſe of Mankind in the ſo- 
lemneſt Declaration of their Opinions, 
Human Laws not puniſhing the mad 
Man for the ſober Man's Actions, nor 
the ſober Man for what the mad Man 
did; thereby making them two Per- 
tons. Thus we ſay in Eugliſh, ſuch 
a one ig not himſelf, or is beſtdes him- 
{elf5 in which Phraſes it is inſinuated, 
that SF is chang'd, and the Self ſame 
Perſon is no longer in that Man. 

But is not a Man drunk or ſober 
the ſame Perſon? why elſe is he pu- 
niſh'd for the ſame Fact he commits 
hen drunk, tho? he be never after- 
_ wards conſcious of it? Juſt as much 
the fame Perſon, as a Man that walks 
and does other Things in his Sleep, is 
che ſame Perſon, and is as anſwerable 
for any Miſchief he ſhall do in it. 
Human Laws puniſh both with a Juſ- 
tice ſuitable to their Way of Know- 
ledge: Becauſe in theſe Caſes they 
1 cannot 
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cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what is 
real, and what 1s counterfeit : And fo 
the Ig norance in Drunkenneſs orSleep, 
is not admitted as a Plea: For tho' 
Puniſhment be annex'd to Perſonality, 
and Perſonality to Conſciouſneſs ; and 
theDrunkard, perhaps, is not conſcious 
of what hedid; yet Human Judica- 
tures juſtly puniſh him, becauſe the 
Fact is prov'd againſt him, but Want 
of Conſciouſneſs cannot be prov'd for 
him. But in the great Day, wherein 
the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid 
open, it may be reaſonable to think, 
no one ſhall be made to anſwer for 
what he knows nothing of, but ſhall 
receive his Doom, his owr Conſcience 
accuſing, or elſe excuſing him. 
To conclude, whatever Subſtance 
begins to exiſt, it muſt during its Ex- 
iſtence be the fame: Whatever Com- 
poſitions of Subſtances begin to exiſt, 
during the Union of thoſe Subſtances, 
the Concrete muſt be the ſame. What- 
ſoever Mode begins to exiſt, corny 
its Exiſtence it is the ſame. And 
if the Compoſition be of diſtinct Gul 
ſtances, and different Modes, the ugg 
ule 
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Rule holds. Whence it appears that 


the Difficulty or Obſcurity that has 
been about this Matter, rather ariſes 
from Names ill us'd, than from an 


Obſ[curity in the Things themſelves. 
For whatever makes this ſpecifick Idea, 
to which the Name 1s applied, if that 


Idea be ſteadily kept to, the Diſtinc- 
tion of any Thing into the ame, and di- 


Vers, will eaſily be concety d, and there 


can ariſe no Doubt concerning it. 
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HAP. XVII. 
Of other Relations. 


LL Simple Ideas, wherein are 
Parts or Degrees, afford an Oc- 
caſion of comparing the Subjects, 


wherein they are to one another, in 


reſpe& of thoſe Simple Ideas. As 
Wis Ber, Sweeter, More, Leſs, Rc. 
Ss Theſe depending on the Equality and 
EKxceſs of the ſame Simple Idea, in ſe- 


veral Subjects, may be called- "Proper 


tional Relations. 


A 
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Another Occaſion of comparing 
Things is taken from the Circumſtan- 
ces of their Origin, as Father, Son, 
Brother, &c. Theſe may be called 
Natural Relations. 

Sometimes the Foundation of conſi- 
dering Things, is ſome Act whereby 
any one comes by a Moral Right, 
Power, or Obligation to do ſome- 
thing : Such are General, Captain, 
Burgher; theſe are Inſtiruted and Vo- 
luntary Relations, and may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the Natural, in that 
they are alterable and ſeparable from 
the Perſons to whom they ſometimes 
belong' d, though neither of the Sub- 
ſtances ſo Related be deſtroy d. But 
natural Relations are not alterable, but 
are as laſting as their Subjects. 

Another Relation is the Conformity 
or Diſagreement of Mens voluntary 
Actions to a Rule, to which they are 
referr' d, and by which they are judg'd 
of: Theſe may be called Moral Re- 
latious. It is this Conformity or Diſ- 
agreement of our Actions to ſome 
Law (whereby Good or Evil is draun 


on us a en the Will and Power L the; 
aw- 
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Law- Maker, and is what we call Re- 
ward or Puniſhment,) that renders 
our Actions morally Good or Evil. 

Of theſe Moral Rules, or Laras, 
there ſeem to be three Sorts, with 
their different Enforcements ; Firſt, 
The Divine Law: Secondly, Evil 
Law : Thirdly, The Law of Opinion, 
or nn By their Relation to 
the Firſt, our Actions are either Siu or 
Duties: To the Second, Criminal or 
Junocent To the T hird, Virtues or 
Vices. 

Firſt, By the Divine Law, I 
mean that Lin which God has ſet to 

the Actions of Men, whether promul- 
gated to them by the Light of Na- 
ture, or the Voice of Revelation. 

That God has given a Law to Man- 
kind, ſeems undeniable; ſince he has, 
Firſt, a Right to do it; we are his 
Creatures; . Goodneſs and 
Wiſdom, to direct our Adtions to 
what. is beſt ; Thirdly, Power to en- 
force it by Reward, and Puniſhment 
of infinite Weight and Duration, This 
is the only true Touch-Stone of Moral 
Reditude ; and by which Men Judge 
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of the moſt conſiderable Moral Good 
or Evil of their Actions; that is, 
whether as Duties or Sins, they are 
like to procure to them Happineſs or 
Miſery from the Hands of the Al- 
mighty. 

Secondly, The Civil Law is the 
Rule ſet by the Commonwealth to 
the Actions of thoſe that belong to 
it. This Law no body over-looks; 
the Rewards and Puniſhments being 
ready at hand to enforce it, extend- 
ing to the protecting or taking away 
of Life, Liberty, and Eſtate of thoſe 
who obſerve or diſobey it. 

Thirdly, The Law of Opinion, or 
Reputation. Virtue and Vice are 
Names ſuppos'd every where, to ſtand 
for Actions in their own Nature, 
Right and Wrong. As far as they are 
really ſo applied, they ſo far are co- 
incident with the Divine Law. But 
it is viſible that theſe Names in the 
particular Inſtances of their Applica- 
tion, through the ſeveral Nations and 
Societies of Men, are conſtantly at- 
tributed only to ſuch Actions as in 
each Country and Society are in Re- 
putation 
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putation or Diſcredit. So that the 
Meaſure of what 1s every where cal- 
led and eſteemed Virtue and Vice, is 
the Approbation or Diſlike, Praiſe or 
Blame, which by a tacit Conſent eſ- 
tabliſhes it ſelf in the Societies and 
Tribes of Men in the World; where- 
by ſeveral Actions come to find Cre- 
dit or Diſgrace amongſt them, accord- 
ing to the Judgment, Maxims, or 
Faſhions of the Place. 

That this is ſo, appears hence : 
That tho' that paſſes for Virtue in 
one Place, which is elſewhere account- 
ed Vice, yet every where Virtue 
and Praiſe, Vice and Blame, go to- 
gether: Virtue is every where that 
which is thought Praiſe-worthy ; and 
nothing elſe but that which has the 

Allowance of publick Eſteem, 1s cal- 
led Virtue. Theſe have fo cloſe an 
Alliance, that they are often called 
by the ſame Name. 

Tis true, Virtue and Vice do, in a 
great Meaſure, every where correſpond 
with the unchangeable Rule of Right 
and Wrong, which the Laws of God 
have eſtabliſhed, becauſe the Obſerva- 
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tion of theſe Laws viſibly ſecures and 
ad vances the general Good of Mankind, 
and the Neglect of them breeds Miſ- 
chief and Confuſion: And therefore 
Men, without renouncing all Senſe 
and Reaſon, and their own Intereſt, 
could not generally miſtake in placing 
their Commendation and Blame on that 
Side that deſerved it not. 

They who think Commendation 
and Diſgrace not ſufficient Motives 
to engage Men to accommodate them- 
ſelves to the Opinions and Rules of 
thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeem 
Ittle skill'd in the Hiſtory of Mankind; 
the greateſt Part whereof govern 
themſelves chiefly by this Law of 
Faſhion. 

The Penalties that attend the Breach 
of God's Laws are ſeldom ſeriouſly re- 
flected on; and thoſe that do reflect 
on them, entertain Thoughts of fu- 
ture Reconciliation. And for the Pu- 
niſhment due from the Laws of the 
Commonwealth, Men Hatter them- 
ſelves with the Hopes of Impunity : 
But no Man eſcapes Cenſure and Diſ- 
like, who offends againſt Faſhion ; nor 
1s 
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is there one of ten thouſand ſtiff and 
inſenſible enough, to bear up under the 
conſtant Diſlike and Condemnation of 
his own Club. 

Morality then is nothing but a Re- 
lation to theſe Laws or Rules: And 
theſe Rules being nothing but a Col- 
lection of ſeveral Simple Ideas, the 
Conformity thereto is but ſo ordering 
| the Action, that the Simple Ideas be- 

longing to it may correſpond to thoſe 

which the Law requires, By which 
we ſee, how Moral Beings and Noti- 
ons are founded on, and terminated in 
the Simple Ideas of Senſation and Re- 
flection. For Example; Let us con- 
ſider the Complex Idea ſignified by 
the Word Murder. Firſt, from Re- 
flection, we have the Ideas of ling, 
_ Conſidering, Purpoſing, Malice, Kc. 
allo of Life, Perception, and Self - 
Motion. Secondly, from Senſation, 
we have the Ideas of Man, and of 
ſome Action, whereby we put an End 
to that Perception and Motion in the 
Man: All which Simple Ideas are com- 
prehended in the Word Murder. 
; 6 
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This Collection of Simple Ideas be- 

ing found to agree or diſagree with 
the Eſteem of the Country I have 
been bred in, and to be held worthy 
of Praiſe or Blame, I call the Action 
Hirtuous or Vicious. If 1 have the 
Will of a Supreme, Inviſible Law- 


Maker for my Rule, then, as I ſup- 
pole, the Action commanded or for- 


bidden by God, I call it Good or E- 


vil, Siu or Duty If I compare it 
with the Civil Law of my Country, I 
call it Lawfiul or *Onlawful, a Crime 
Or NO Qrime, | 

Moral Actions may be conſidered 
Two Ways: 

Firſt, As they are in themſelyes a 
Collection of Simple Ideas, in which 
Senſe, they are poſitive abſolute /geas. 

Secondly, As Good or Bad, or Iu- 
different: In this Reſpect they are Re- 
lative, it being their Conformity or 
Diſagreement with ſome Rule that 
makes them be ſo. We ought care- 
fully to diſtinguiſh between the poſt- 
tive Idea of the Action, and the Re- 
ference it has to a Rule: Both which 


are commonly comprehended under 


One 
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one Name, which often occaſions Con- 


fuſion, and miſleads the Judgment. 
Thus the taking from another what 
is his, without his Conſent, is proper- 
ly called Healing: But that Name 
being commonly underſtood to ſigni- 
fy alſo the Moral Pravity of the Ac- 
tion, Men are apt to condemn what- 
ever they hear called H aling as an ill 
Action, diſagreeing with the Rule of 
Right. And yet the private taking 
away his Sword from a Madman, to 
prevent his doing Miſchief, tho? it be 
properly denominated dealing, as the 
Name of ſuch a Mixed Mode, yet 
when compared to the Law of God, it 
is no Sin or Tranſgreſſion, though the 
Name Stealing ordinarily carries ſuch 
an Intimation with it. 
It would be infinite to go over all 
Sorts of Relations: I have here men- 
tioned ſome of the moſt conſiderable, 
and ſuch as may ſerve to let us ſee 
from whence we get our Ideas of Re. 
lations, and wherein they are founded. 
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CHAP; XXIX. 


Of Clear, Obſcure, Diſtinct, and 
Confuſed Ideas. 


our Ideas, and taken a View of 
their ſeveral Sorts; I ſhall offer ſome 
few other Conſiderations concerning 
them. The firſt is, That ſome are clear, 
others o0þ/cnre Some diſtiuct, and o- 
thers confuſed. 

Our Simple Ideas are clear, when 
they are ſuch as the Objects them- 
ſel ves, from whence they were taken, 
did in a well- ordered Senſation or Per- 
ception preſent them. Whilſt. the 


Memory retains them thus, and can 


produce them ſo to the Mind, when it 


has Occaſion to conſider them , they. 


are Clear Ideas. — 
. . Our Complex Ideas are clear, when 
the Ideas that go to their Compoſi- 
tion are clear: And the Number and 
Order 


"of 
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Order of thoſe Simple Ideas, that are 
their Ingredients, is determinate and 
certain. 

The Cauſe of Ob/curity in Simple 
Ideas ſeems to be either dull Organs, or 
ſlight Impreſſions made by the Objects, 
or a Weakneſs in the Memory, not able 
to retain them as received. 

A Di/tinfF Idea is that wherein the 
Mind perceives a Difference from all 
other: And a Confuſed, is ſuch an 
one as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable 
from another, from which it ought to 
be different. Obſcurity 1s oppoted to 
Clearneſs, Confuſion to Diſtinctneſs. 

This Confuſion incident to Ideas, 
is only in reference to their Names, 
For every Idea a Man has being vi- 
ſibly what it is, and diſtin from all 

other Ideas but it ſelf, that which 
makes it confuſed is, when it is ſuch 
that it may as well be called by ano- 
ther Name, as that which it is ex- 
preſsꝰd by; the Difference which keeps 
the Things diſtinct, and makes ſome 
of them to belong rather to the one, 
and ſome of them to the other .of 
thoſe Names being left out; and ſo 
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the Diſtinction which was intended to 
be kept up by theſe different Names, 
is quite loſt, 

Confufion is occaſioned chiefly by 
the following Defaults : 

Firſt, When any Complex Idea (for 
it is Complex Ideas that are moſt lia- 
ble to Confuſion) is made up of too 
ſmall a Number of Simple Ideas, and 
ſuch as are common to other Things; 
whereby the Differences that make it 
deſerve a different Name, are left out. 
Thus an Idea of a Leopard being con- 


ceiv'd only as a ſpotted Beaſt, is con- 


fuſed ; it not being thereby ſufficient- 
ly diſtinguiſhed from a Panther, and 
other Sorts of Beaſts that are ſpotted. 
Where the Ideas, for which we uſe 
different Terms, have not a Difference 
anſwerable to their diſtin& Names, and 
ſo cannot be diſtinguiſhed by them ; 
there it 1s that they are truly confus'd. 

Secondly, When the Ideas are 10 
jumbled together in the Complex one, 
that it is not eaſily diſcernible, whe- 
ther it more belongs to the Name 
given it, than to any other. We may 
conceive this Confuſion by a Sort of 
hy | Pictures 
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Pictures uſually ſhewn, wherein the 
Colours mark out very odd and unu- 
ſual Figures, and have no diſcernible 
Order in their Poſition. This, when 
ſaid to be the Picture of a Man or 
C4 ſar, we reckon it confuſed; becauſe 
it is not diſcernible in that State, to 
belong more to the Name Man or 
Cze/ar, than to the Name Baboon or 
Pompey : But when a Cylindrical 
Mirrour, rightly placed, hath reduced 
thoſe irregular Lines on the 'Table in- 
to their due Order and Proportion, 
then the Eye preſently fees that it is a 
Man or Czſfar ; that is, that it be- 
longs to thoſe Names, and is ſuffi - 
ciently diſtingutſhable from a Baboon 
or Pompey, that is, from the Ideas 
ſignify'd by thoſe Names. 
Thirdly, When any one of our Tadeac, 
ſignified by a Name, is uncertain and 
undetermin'd, Thus he that puts in, 


or leaves out an Idea out of his Com- 


plex one of Church or Idolatry, every 
Time that he thinks of either, and 


holds not ſteady to any one preciſe 


Combination of 1geas that makes it 
up, is faid to have a confus'd Idea of 
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Church or Tdolatry. Confuſion al- 
ways concerns two Ideas, and thoſe 
moſt, which moſt approach one ano- 
ther. To avoid Confuſion, therefore, 
we ought to examine what other it is 
in danger to be confounded with, or 
which it cannot eaſily be ſeparated 
from; and that will be found an Idea 
belonging to another Name, and ſo 
ſhould be a different Thing, from which 
yet it is not ſufficiently diſtinct, and 
10 keeps not that Difference from that 
other Idea which the different Name 
imports. 25 5 
It is to be obſerved, that our Com- 

Plex Ideas may be very clear and diſ- 
tinct in one Part, and very obſcure 
and confuſed in another. Thus in 

Chiliaedrum, or Body of a Thouſand 
Sides, the Idea of the Figure may be 
confuſed, though that of the Nunt- 
ber be very diſtindt: We can diſ- 


courſe and demonſtrate concerning that 
Part of this Complex Idea which de- 


pends on the Number Thouſand , tho“ 
it is plain, we have no preciſe Idea of 
its Figure, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it by 


that from One that has but Nine hun- 


dred 
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dred ninety nine Sides. The not ob- 
ſerving this, cauſes no ſmall Error in 
Mens Thoughts, and Confuſion in 
their Diſcourſes. 
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CHAP. XXX. 
Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 


UR Ideas, in reference to Things 
from whence they are taken, or 
which they may be ſuppoſed to re- 
_ preſent, come under a Threefold Diſ- 
tinction, and are, Firſt, either Neal 
or Fantaſtical; Secondly, Adequate, 
or Inadequate; Thirdly, True or 
Falſe. = 
Buy Neal Ideas, | mean ſuch as have 
a Foundation in Nature, ſuch as have 
a Conformity with the Real Being and 
Exiſtence of Things, or with their 
Archety pes. 
Fautaſtical are ſuch as have no 
Foundation in Nature, nor any Con- 
formity with that Reality of Being, to 
which they are referred as to their Ar. 
chetypes. 
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chetypes. By examinining the ſeveral 
Sorts of Ideas we ſhall find, That, 
Firſt, our Simple Ideas are all Real; 
not that they are Images or Repreſen- 
tations of what does exiſt, but as they 
are the certain Effects of Powers in 
Things without us, ordained by our 
Maker to produce in us ſuch Senſa- 
tions: They are Real Ideas in us, 
whereby we diſtinguiſh the Qualities 
that are really in Things themſelves. 
Their Reality lies in the ſteady Cor- 
teſpondence they have with the diſ- 
tink Conſtitutions of Real Beings. 
But whether they anſwer to thoſe 
Conſtitutions as to Cauſes or Pat- 
zerns, it matters not; it ſuffices, that 
they are conſtantly produc?d by them. 
Complex Ideas being arbitrary Com- 
binations of Simple Ideas put toge- 
ther, and united under one general 
Name, in forming of which the Mind 
uſes its Liberty, we muſt enquire 
which of theſe are Real, and which 
Imaginary Combinations: And to this 
I ſay, that, 
Firſt, Mixed Modes and Relati- 
ons having no other Reality than what 
) they 
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they have in the Minds of Men, 
nothing elſe is required to make them 
Real, but a Poſlibility of Exiſting 
conformable to them. Theſe Ideas 
being themſelves Archetypes, cannot 
differ from their Archetypes, and ſo 
cannot be Chimerical; unleſs any one 
will jumble together in them incon- 
ſiſtent Ideas. Thoſe indeed that have 
Names aſſigned them in any Lan- 
guage, muſt have a Conformity to the 
ordinary Signification of the Name 
that is given them, that they may not 
be thought Fantaſtical. 

Secondly, Our Complex Ideas of 
Subſtances being made, in reference 
to Things exiſting without us, whoſe 
Repreſentations they are thought are 


no farther real, than as they are ſuch 


Combinations of Simple Ideas as are 
really united, and co-exiſt in Things 
without us; thoſe are Fantaſtical 


which are made up of ſeveral Ideas, 


that never were found united, as Cen- 
taur, Kc. 


C HAP. 
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CH A P. XXXI. 
Of Ideas Adequate or Inadequate. 


| EAL Ideas are either Adequate, 

A or Inadequate: Firſt, Ade- 
guate; which perfectly repreſent thoſe 
Archetypes which the Mind ſuppoſes 
them taken from, and which it makes 
them to ſtand for. Secondly, Inade- 
quate; which are ſuch as do but par- 
tially or incompleatly repreſent thoſe 


 Archetypes, to which they are refer- 


red. Whence it appears, 

Firſt, That all our Simple Ideas 
are Adequate; for they being but 
the Effects of certain Powers, in Things 
fitted and ordained by God to pro- 
duce ſuch Senſations in us, they can- 


not but be Correſpondent and Ade- 


quate to ſuch Powers, and we are ſure, 

they agree to the Reality of Things. 
Secondly, Our Complex Ideas of 
Modes being voluntary Collections of 
Simple Ideas, which the Mind puts 
together 
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together without reference to any Real 
Archetypes, cannot but be Adequate 
Ideas. They are referred to no other 
Pattern, nor made by any Original, 
but the Good-liking and Will of him 
that makes the Combination. If 
indeed one would conform his Ideas 
to thoſe which are formed by another 
Perſon, they may be Wrong or [na- 
dequate, becauſe they agree not to 
that which the Mind deſigns to be 
their Archetype and Pattern. In which 
Reſpect only, any Ideas of Modes 
can be Wrong, Imperfect, or Inade- 
quate. ES 

Thirdly, Our Ideas of Subſtances 
have in the Mind a double Reference: 
Firſt, They are ſometimes referr'd to 
a ſuppoſed Real Eſſence, of each Spe- 
cies of Things. Secondly, They are 
deſigned for Repreſentations in the 
Mind, of Things that do exiſt, by Ideas 
diſcoverable in them: In both which 
Reſpects they are Inadequate. 
Firſi, If the Names of Subſtances 
ſtand for Things, as ſuppoſed to have 
certain Real Eſſences, whereby they 
are of this or that Species, (of vu 
e 
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Real Eſſences Men are wholly ignorant 
and know nothing,) it plainly follows, 
that the Ideas they have in their 
Minds, being referred to Real Eſſences, 
as Archetypes which are unknown; 
they muſt be ſo far from being Ade- 
quate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed 
to be any Repreſentation of. them at 
all. Our Complex Ideas of Subſtan- 
ces are, as have been ſhewn, nothing 
but certain Collections of Simple Ideas, 
that have been obſerved or ſuppoſed 


_ conſtantly to Exiſt. together. But 


ſuch a Complex Idea cannot be the 


Real Eſſence of any Subſtance: For 


then the Properties we diſcover in it 
would be deducible from it, and their 
neceſſary Connection with it be known; 
as all the Properties of a Triangle de- 
pend on, and are deducible from the 
Complex Idea of Three Lines in- 
cluding a Space: But it is certain, 
that in our Complex Ideas of Subſtan- 
ces are not contained ſuch Ideas, on 
which all other Qualities that are to 


be found on them depend. 


Secondly, Thoſe that take their [deas 


of Su bſtances from their ſenſible Qua- 
lities, 
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lities, cannot form Adequate Ideas of 
them: Becauſe their Qualities and 
Powers are ſo various, that no Man's 
Complex Idea can contain them all. 
Moſt of our Simple 1deas, whereof 
our Complex ones of Subſtances do 
conſiſt, are Powers, which being Rela- 
tions to other Subſtances, we cannot 
be ſure we know all the Powers, till 
we have tried what Changes they are 
fitted to give and received from other 
Subſtances in their ſeveral Ways of 
Application; which being not poſſible 
to be tried upon one Body, much leſs 
upon All, it is impoſſible we ſhould 
have Adequate Ideas of any Sub- 
ſtance made of a Collection of all its 
Properties. 
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C HAP. XXXII. 
Of True and Falſe Ideas. 


: Ruth and Falſhood, in Propriety 
2 of Speech, belong only to Pro- 


politions = when Ideas are termed 
True 
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True or Falſe, there is ſome ſecret or 
tacit Propoſition which is the Foun- 
dation of that Denomination. Our 
Ideas being nothing but Appearances, 
or Perceptions in the Mind, can, in 
Strictneſs of Speech, no more be ſaid 
to be True or Falſe, than ſingle Names 
of Things can be ſaid to be true or 
falſe. The Idea of Centaur has no 
more Falſhood in it, when it appears 
in our Minds, than the Name Centaur, 
when it is pronounced or writ on Pa- 
per. For Truth or Falſhood lying al- 
ways in ſome Affirmation or Negation, 
our Ideas are not capable, any of them, 
of being falſe, till the Mind paſſes 
ſome Judgment on them, that is, af- 
firms or denies ſomething of them. 
In a Metaphyſical Senſe they may be 
{aid to be true, that is, to be really 
ſuch as they exiſt; tho? in Things 
called true, even in that Senſe, there 
1s perhaps a ſecret Reference to our 
Ideas, looked upon as the Standards 
of that Truth; which amounts to a 
Mental Propoſition. ; 

When the Mind refers any of its 
Ideas to any Thing extraneous. to it, 

IE they 
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they are then capable of being True 
or Falſe : Becauſe in ſuch a Reference, 
the Mind makes a tacit Suppolition of 
their Conformity to that Thing; which 
Suppoſition, as it is True or Falſe, ſo 
the Ideas themſelves come to be de- 
nominated. This happens in theſe 
Caſes: | 

Firſt, When the Mind ſuppoſes its 
Idea conformable to that in other 
Mens Minds, call'd by the ſame Name, 
ſuch as that of Z#/tice, Virtue, Kc. 

Secondly, When the Mind ſuppoles 
any Idea conformable to ſome real 
Exiſtence. Thus, that of Mau is true, 
that of Centanr falſe; the one having 
a Conformity to what has really exiſt- 
ed; the other not. 

Thirdly, When the Mind refers any 
of its Ideas to that real Conſtitution 
and Eſſence of any Thing whereon all 
its Properties depend: And thus the 
greateſt Part, if not all, our Ideas of 
Subſtances are falſe. 
As to the Firſt, when we judge of 

our Ideas by their Conformity to 
thoſe of other Men, they may be any 
of them falſe: But Simple * 0 | 

9 caſt 
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leaſt liable to be ſo miſtaken. We ſel- 
dom miſtake Green for Blue, or Bit- 
fer for Sweet 5 much leſs do we con. 
found the Names belonging to diffe- 
rent Senſes, and call a Colour by the 
Name of a Taſte. Complex Ideas are 
much more liable to Falſhood in this 
Particular; and thoſe of Mixed Modes 
more than Subſtances ; becauſe in Sub- 
ſtances, their ſenſible Quahties ſerve, 
for the moſt part, to diſtinguiſh them 
clearly: But in Mixed Modes we are 
more uncertain, and we may call that 
. Fuſtice which ought to be called by 
another Name. The Reaſon of this 
is, That the abſtract Ideas of Mixed 
Modes being Mens voluntary Com- 
binations of ſuch a preciſe Collection 
of Simple Ideas, we have nothing 
elſe to refer our Ideas of Mixed 
Modes as Standards to, but the [deas - 
of thoſe who are thought to uſe Names 
in their proper Significations: And ſo 
as our Ideas conform or differ from 
them, they paſs for True or Falſe. 

As to the Second, When we refer 
our Ideas to the real Exiſtence of 


Things, none can be termed Falſe 
| but 
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but our Complex Ideas of Subſtances : 
For our Simple Ideas being nothing 
but Perceptions in us anſwerable to 
certain Powers in external Objects, 
their Truth conſiſts in nothing but 
ſuch Appearances as are produced in 
us ſuitable to thoſe Powers : Neither 
do they become liable to the Imputa- 
tion of Falſhood, whether we judge 
theſe Ideas to be in the Things them- 
ſelves, or no: For God having ſet 
them as Marks of diſtinguiſhing Things, 
that we may be able to diſcern one 
Thing from another, and thereby chuſe 
them as we haye Occaſion, 1t alters 
not the Nature of our Simple Ideas, 
whether we think the Idea of Blue 
(for Inſtance) to be in the Violet it 
ſelf, or in the Mind only: And it is 
equally from that Appearance to be 
denominated Blue, whether it be that 
real Colour, or only a peculiar Tex- 
ture in it, that cauſes in us that Idea: 
Since the Name Blue notes properly 
nothing but that Mark of Diſtinction 
that is in a Violet, diſcernible only by 
our Eyes, whatever it conſiſts in. 


Neither 
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Neither would our Simple Ideas be 
Falſe, if by the different Structure of 
our Organs it were ſo order'd, that 
the ſame Object ſhould produce in ſe- 
veral Mens Minds different Ideas: For 
this could never be known, ſince Ob- 
jects would operate conſtantly after 
the ſame Manner. It is moſt proba- 
ble, nevertheleſs, that the Ideas pro- 
duced by the ſame Objects in different 
Mens Minds, are very near and un- 
diſcernibly like. Names of Simple 


Ideas may be miſapplied; as a Man, 


ignorant in the Engliſh Tongue, may 
call Purple, Scarlet: But this makes 
no Falſhood in the Ideas. 


Complex Ideas of Modes cannot 


be falſe, in reference to the Eſſence of 
any Thing really exiſting; becauſe 
they have no Reference to any Pattern 
exiſting, or made by Nature. 

Our Complex Ideas of Subſtances, 
being all referred to Patterns in Things 
themſelves, may be falſe. They are 
ſo, Firſt, when look'd upon as Re- 
preſentations of the unknown Eſſences 
of Things : Secondly, when they 
put together ſimple Ideas which in 


the 
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the real Exiſtence of Things, have 
no Union; as in Centaur. Thirdly, 
when from any Collection of Simple 
Ideas, that do always exiſt together, 
there is ſeparated, by a direct Negation, 
any one Simple Idea which is con- 
ſtantly joined with them. Thus, if 
from Extenſion, Solidity, Fixedneſs, 
Malleableneſs, Fuſibility, Sc. we re- 
move the Colour obſerved in Cold. 

If this Idea be only left out of the 
Complex one of Gold, it is to be 
look'd on as an inadequate and imper- 
fect, rather than a falſe one,; ſince 
though it contains not all the Simple 
Ideas that are united in Nature, yet 
it puts none together, but what do 
really exiſt together. 

Upon the Whole, I think that our 
{deas, as they are conſidered by the 
Mind, either in reference to the pro- 
per Signification of their Names, or 
in reference to the Reality of T hings, 
may more properly be called Nit 
or Wrong Ideas, according as they 
agree or diſagree to thoſe Patterns to 
which they are referred. The Ideas 
that are in Mens Minds, ſimply conſi- 

| dered 
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dered, cannot be wrong, unleſs Com- 
plex Ideas, wherein inconſiſtent Parts 
are jumbled together. All other Ideas 
are in themſelves right, and the Know- 
ledge about chem right and true 
Knowledge. But when we come to 
refer them to any Patterns, or Arche- 
types, then they are capable of being 
Wrong, as far as they diſagree with 


ſuch Archetypes. 


CHAP; ri 
Of the Aſſociation of Ideas. 


HERE is ſcarce any one that 

docs not obſerve ſomething that 

ſeems odd to him, and is in it ſelf 
really extravagant in the Opinions, 
Reaffmings, and Actions of other 
Men. The leaſt Flaw of this kind, 
if at all diffcrent from his own, every 
one is quick-fighted enough to eſpy, 
and forward to condemn 1n another, 
tho? he be guilty of much greater Un- 


_ reaſonableneſs in his own Tenets and 
Conduct, 
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Conduct, which he never perceives, 


and will very hardly be convinc'd of. 


This Sort of Unreaſonableneſs is 
uſually imputed to Education and Pre- 
judice, and for the moſt part truly 
enough; though that reaches not the 
Bottom of the Diſeaſe, nor ſhews diſ- 
tinctly enough whence it riſes, or 
wherein it lies. Education is often 
rightly aſſign'd for the Cauſe; and 
Prejudice is a good general Name for 
the Thing it felf; but yet I think he 
ought to look a little farther who 
would trace it to the Root it ſprings 
from, and ſo explain it, as to ſhevr 
whence this Flaw has its Original in 
very ſober and rational Minds, and 
wherein it conſiſts: For this being a 
Weakneſs to which all Men are liable, 


and a Taint which uni verſally infects 


Mankind, the greater Care ſhould be 


taken to lay it open. 


Some of our Ideas have a natural 
Correſpondence and Connection one 
with another: It is the Office and 
Excellency of our Reaſon to trace 
theſe, and hold them together in that 


os "Deion and Correſpondence which is 


G 2 founded 
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founded in their peculiar Beings. Be- 
ſides this, there is another Connection 
of Ideas wholly owing to Chance or 
Cuſtom : Ideas that in themſelves are 
not at all of Kin, come to be ſo uni- 
ted in ſome Mens Minds, that 'tis ve- 
ry hard to ſeparate them ; they al- 
ways keep Company, and the one no 
ſooner comes into the Underſtanding, 
but its Aſſociate appears with it; and 
if they are more than Two, the 
whole Gang always inſeparable ſhew 
themſelves "together. This ſtrong 
Combination of Ideas, not allied by 
Nature, the Mind makes in it ſelf 
either voluntarily, or by chance: 

And hence it comes in different Men 
to be very different, according to their 
different Inclinatious, Educations , 
Iutereſts, Kc. Cuſtom ſettles Habits 


of Thinking in the Underſtanding, as 


well as of Determining in the Will, 
and of Motions in the Body ; all 
which ſeem to be but Trains of Mo- 
tion in the Animal Spirits, which 
once ſet a going, continue on m the 
{ame Steps they have been us'd to; 
which by often treading are worn in- 
tO 


* 
— 
to a ſmooth Path, and the Motion in 
it becomes eaſy, and, as it were, natu- 
ral. As far as we can comprehend 
Thinking, thus Ideas ſeem to be pro- 
duced in our Minds; or if they are 
not, this may ſerve to explain their 
following one another in an habitual 
Train, when once they are put into 
that Tract, as well as it does to ex- 
plain ſuch Motions of the Body. 

This Connection in our Minds of 
Ideas, in themſelves looſe and inde- 
pendent one of another, is of ſo great 
Force to ſet us awry in our Actions, 
as well moral as natural, Paſſions, 
Reaſonings, and Notions themſelves, 
that perhaps there 1s not any one 
Thing that deſerves more to be look'd 
after. Thus the Ideas of Goblins 
and Sprights have really no more to do 
with Darkneſs than Light ; yet let but 
a fooliſh Maid inculcate theſe often on 
the Mind of a Child, and raiſe them 
there together, poſſibly he ſhall never 
be able to ſeparate them again ſo long 
as he lives, but Darkneſs ſhall eyer at- 
terwards bring with it thoſe frightful 
Ideas. A Man has ſuffered Pain or 
| "WR Sickneſs 
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Sickneſs in any Place; he ſaw his 
Friend die in ſuch a Room; tho? theſe 
have in Nature nothing to do one 
with another, yet when the Idea of 
the Place occurs to his Mind, it 
brings that of the Pain and Diſplea- 
ſure with it; he confounds them in his | 
Mind, and can as little bear the one || 
as the other. 

Intellectual Habits and Defects this | 
Way contracted, are not leſs frequent 
and powerful, tho' leſs obſerv'd. Let | 
the {deas of Being and Matter be f 
ſtrongly joined either by Education 
or much Thought, vhilſt theſe are 
ſtill combined in the Mind, what No- 
tions, what Reaſonings will there be 
about ſeparate Spirits? Let Cuſtom 
from the very Childhood have join'd 
Figure and Shape to the Idea of God, 
and what Abſurdities will that Mind 
be liable to about the Deity? Let the ; 
Idea of Infallibility be join'd to any \ 
Perſon, and theſe two conſtantly to- 
gether poſſeſs the Mind, and then one 
Body in two Places at once ſhall be 
ſwallowed for a certain Truth, when- 


ever that imagin'd Infallible Perſon ö 
dictates, N 
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dictates, and demands Aſſent without 
Enquiry. 

Some ſuch wrong Combinations of 
Tdeas will be found to eſtabliſh the 
irreconcileable Oppoſition between dit- 
1 Sects of Philoſophy and Reli- 

For we cannot imagine every 
one Uk their Followers to impoſe wil- 
fully on himſelf, and knowingly refuſe 
Truth offer'd by plain Reaſon. Inte- 
reſt, tho' it does a great deal in the 
Cate, yet cannot be thought to work 
whole Societies of Men to 10 Univer- 
ſal a Per verſeneſs, as that every one of 
them ſhould knowingly maintain Fal- 
ſnood: Some at lealt muſt be allowed 
to do what all pretend to, 3. e. to 
purſue Truth fincerely. That there- 
fore which captivates their Reaſons, 
and leads Men of Sincerity blindfold 
from common Senſe, will, when exa— 
min'd, be found to be what we are 
ſpeaking of: Some Independent Ideas, 
are by Education, Cuſtom, and the 
conſtant Din of their Party, ſo coupled 
in their Minds, that they always ap- 
pear there together, and they can no 


more ſeparate them in their Thoughts, 
G4 than 
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than if they were but one Idea, and 
they operate as if they were ſo. This 
gives Senſe to Jargon, Demonſtration 
to Abſurdities, and Conſiſtency to 
Nonſenſe, and is the Foundation of 
the greateſt, T had almoſt ſaid, of all 
the Errors in the World: Or if it does 
not reach ſo far, it is at leaſt the moſt 
dangerous one, fince ſo far as it ob- 
tains, 1t hinders Men from ſecing and 
examining. The Confuſion of Two 
different Ideas, which a cuſtomary 
Connection of them in their Minds 
hath to them in Effect made but one, 
cannot but fill Mens Heads with falſe 
Views, and their Reaſonings with falſe 
Conſequences. 

Having thus given an Account of 
the Original Sorts and Extent of 


our Ideas, which are the Inſtruments / 


or Materials of our Knowledge, 1 
ſhould immediately proceed to ſhew 
what Uſe the Underſtanding makes of 
them, and what Knowledge we have 
by them. But upon a nearer Approach, 
I find that there is ſo cloſe a Connec- 
tion between Ideas and Words, and 
our Abſtra& Ideas and General Word. 
haye 
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have ſo conſtant a Relation one to 
another, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak 
clearly and diſtinctly of our Know- 
ledge, which all conſiſts in Propoſi- 
tions, without conſidering firſt the 
Nature, Uſe, and Signification of Lan- 
Baze 5 Which therefore mult be the 
Bulineſs of the next Book. 


Au 7 
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BOOK III. 


HP. . 
Of Words, or Language, in general. 


O D having deſign'd Man for 
a ſociable Creature, made him 
not only with an Inclination, 
and under a Neceſſity to have Fellow- 
ſhip with thoſe of his own Kind, but 
furniſh'd him alſo with Language, 
which was to be the great Inſtrument 
and common Tie of Society. Man 


therefore had by Nature his Organs ſo 


faſhioned, as to be fit to frame Art icu- 
late Sounds, which we call Words. 
But beſides Articulate Sounds, (which 
Birds may be taught to imitate,) it was 
further neceſſary that he ſhould be able 


to uſe the/e Sounds as Signs of Inter- 


aal Conceptions, and make them ſtand 
| as 
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as Marks of the Ideas in his Mind, 
whereby they might be made known 
to others. 

But neither is it enough for the Per- 
fection of Language, that Sounds can 
be made Signs of Ideas, unleſs theſe 
can be made ule of, ſo as to compre» 
hend ſeveral particular Things; for the 


Multiplication of Words would have 


perplexed their Ule, had every partt- 
cular Thing need of a diſtinct Name to 
be ſignify d by. To remedy this In- 
convenience, Language had yet a far- 
ther Improvement in the Uſe of Ge- 
neral Terms, whereby one Word was 
made to mark a Multitude of particu- - 
lar Exiſtences ; which advantageous Uſe 


of Sounds was obtain'd only by the 


Difference of the /deas they were made 
Signs of ; thoſe Names becoming Ge- 


neral, which are made to ſtand for 
| General Ideas; and thoſe remaining 


Particular, where the Ideas they are 


E uſed for are Particular. There are 


other Words which ſignify the Vaut 


or Abſence of Ideas, as Ignorance,. 
. Barrenneſs, Kc. which relate to Poſe 
tive Ideas, and ſignify their Abſence. 


V 
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It is obſervable, that the Words 
which ſtand for Actions and Notions 
quite removed from Senſe, are bor- 
rowed from ſenſible Ideas, v. g. to 
Imagine, Apprehend, Comprehend, 
Underſtand, Adhere, Conceive, In- 
ſtill, Diſguſt, Diſturbance, Tranquility, 
Sc. which are all taken from the Ope- 
rations of Things ſenſible, and ap- 
ply'd to Modes of Thinking. Spirit, 
in its primary Signification, is no more 


than Breath ; Angel, a Meſſenger. By 


which we may gueſs, what kind of 


Notions they were, and whence de- 
rived, which filled the Minds of the 
firſt Beginners of Languages ; and how 
Nature, even in the naming of Things 
unawares, ſuggeſted to Men the Ori- 
ginals of all their Knowledge: Whilſt 
to give Names that might make known 
to others any Operations they felt in 
themſelves, or any other Ideas that 
came not under their Senſes, they 
were fain to borrow Words from the 
ordinary and known Ideas of Sen- 
lation. | 
The better to underſtand the U/e 


and Force of Language, as ſubſeryient 
8 to 
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to Knowledge, it will be convenient 
to conſider, 

Firſt, To what it is that Names in 
the Uſe of Language are immediately 
apply d. 

Secondly, Since all, except proper 
Names, are General, and fo ſtand not 
for this or that ſingle Thing, but for 
Sorts and Ranks, it will be neceſſary, 
to conſider what thoſe Sorts and Kinds 
of Things are wherein they conſiſt, 
and how they come to be made. This 
{hall be conſider'd in the following 
Chapters. 


— 
— 
— ——— — 


HAP. I. 
Of the Signification of Words. 


M A N, tho' he have great Variety 


of Thoughts, yet are they all 
within his own Breaſt inyiſible, and 
hidden from others, nor can of them- 
{elves be made to appear. It was ne- 
ceſſary therefore, for the Comfort and 
Adyantage of Society, that Man how 
nd 
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find out fome External Signs, where- 
by thoſe inviſible /deas might be made 
known to others. For which Purpoſe, 
nothing was ſo fit, either for Plenty 
or Quickneſs, as thoſe Articulate 
Sounds he found himſelf able to make. 
Hence Words came to be made uſe 
of by Men, as Signs of their Ideas 
Not upon the Account of any Natural 
Connection between Articulate Sounds 
and certain Ideas, (for then there would 
be but one Language amongſt all Men,) 
but by a voluntary Impoſition, where- 
by ſuch a Word is made Arbitrarily 
the Mark of ſuch an Idea. The Ule 
then of Words, is to be ſenſible Marks 
of our Ideas; and the Ideas they ſtand 
for, are their proper and immediate 
Signification : In which they ſtand for 
nothing more but the Ideas in the 
Mind of him that uſes them : For 
when a Man ſpeaks to another, it is 
that he may be underſtood, that 1s, 
that his Sounds may make known his 
| 1aeas to the Hearer. 

Words being voluntary Signs, can- 
not be impoſed on Things we know 
not: This would be to make them 

Signs 
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Signs of nothing, Sounds without Sig- 
nification. A Man cannot make his 
Words the Signs either of Qualities 
in Things, or of Couceptious in the 
Mind of another, whereof he has no 
Ideas in his own. 

Words in all Mens Mouths (that 
ſpeak with any Meaning) ſtand for the 
Ideas which thoſe that uſe them have, 
and which they would exprets by them, 
Thus a Child that takes notice of no- 
thing more in the Metal he hears called 
Gold, than the Telhbw Colour, calls 
the ſame Colour in a Peacock's Tail 


Gold. Another that hath better ob- 


ſery'd, adds to ſhining Yellow great 
Weight; and then the Sound Gold 
ſtands, when he uſes it, for a Complex 
Idea of a ſhining Yellow and very 
weighty Subſtance. 

Tho' Words ſignify properly no- 
thing but the Ideas in Mens Minds, 
yet they are in their Thoughts, ſecretly 


referred to Two other Things. 


Firſt, They ſuppoſe their Words 
to be Marks of Ideas in the Minds of 
other Men with whom they commu. 
nicate; elſe they could not diſcourſe in- 

telligibly 
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telligibly with one another: In this 
Caſe, Men ſtand not to examine whe- 
ther their Ideas and thoſe of other Men 
be the ſame; they think it enough, that 
they uſe the Word in the common Ac- 
ceptation of that Language. Ou 
Secondly, They ſuppoſe their Words 
to ſtand al ſo for the Reality of Things. 
Words then being immediately the 
Signs of Mens Ideas, whereby they 
expreſs their Thoughts and Imagina- 
tions to others, there ariſes by conſtant 
Uſe ſuch a Connection between certain 
Sounds and the Ideas they ſtand for, 
that the Names heard almoſt as readily 
excite certain Ideas, as if the Objects 
themſelves were preſent to the Senſes. 
And becauſe we examine not pre- 
ciſely the Signification of Words, we 
often, in attentive Conſideration, ſet our 
Thoughts more on Words than Things: 
Nay, ſome (becauſe we often learn 
Words before we know the Ideas they 
ſtand for) ſpeak ſeveral Words no other- 
wiſe than Parrots do, without any 
Meaning at all. But ſo far as Words 
are of Uſe and Signification, ſo far 
there is a conſtant Connection between 
1 the 
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the Sound and Idea, and a Deſig- 
nation that the one ſtand for the other; 
without which Application of them, 
they are nothing but inſignificant Noiſe. 

Since then Words ſignify only Mens 
peculiar Ideas, and that by an Arbi- 
trary Impoſition, it follows that every 
Man has an inviolable Liberty to make 
Words ſtand for what Ideas he pleaſes. 
It is true, common Uſe, by a tacit 
Conſent, appropriates certain Sounds 
to certain Ideas in all Languages; 
which ſo far limits the Signification of 
each Sound, that unleſs a Man applies 
it to the ſame Ideas, he cannot pet 
properly And unleſs a Man's Words 
excite the ſame Ideas in the Hearer 
which he makes them ſtand for in 
Speaking, he cannot /peak intelligibly. 
But whatever be the Conſequence of 
any Man's Uſe of Words, different 
either from their publick Uſe, or that 
of the Perſons to whom he addreſſes 
them, this is certain, their Signification 
in his Uſe of them is limited to his 
Ideas, and they can be Signs of nothing 


elſe. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of General Terms. 


LL Things that exiſt being Par- 
ticulars, it might be expected 
that Words ſhould be ſo too in their 
Signification: But we find it quite 
contrary; for moſt of the Words that 
make all Languages, are General Terms. 
This is the Effect of Reaſon and Ne- 
ceſſity: For, 
Firſt, It is impoſſible that every 
particular 'Thing ſhould have a diſtinct 
peculiar Name, becauſe it is impoſſible 
to have diſtinct Ideas of every par- 
ticular Thing, to retain its Name, 
with its peculiar Appropriation to that 
Idea. 
_ Secondly, It would be Vſeleſ, un- 
leſs all could be ſuppoſed to have theſe 
ſame Ideas in their Minds. For Names 
applied to particular Things, whereof 
I alone have the Ideas in my Mind, 
could not be ſignificant or intelligible 
tO 
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to another, who is not acquainted with 
all thoſe particular Things which had 
fallen under my Notice. 

Thirdly, It would be of no great 
e for the Improvement of Knows- 
ledge; Which tho' founded in parti- 
cular Things, enlarges it{elf by gene- 
ral Views; to which T hings reduced 
into Sorts under general Names, are pro- 
perly ſubſervient. In Things where 
we have Occaſion to conſider and diſ- 
courſe of Indiuiduals and Particulars, 
we uſe proper Names; as in Perſons, 


Countries, Cities, Rivers, Mountains, 


Kc. Thus we ſee, that Jockeys have 
particular Names for their Horſes, be- 
cauſe they often have Occaſion to men- 


tion this or that particular Horſe when 


he is out of Sight. 
The next Thing to be conſidered, is 


how General Words come to be made. 


Words become general, by being made 
Signs of General Ideas Ideas become 
general by ſeparating from them the 
Circumſtances of Time, Place, or any 
other Ideas that may determine them 
to this or that particular Exiſtence. 


By this Way of Alſtraction, they be- 


COINC 
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come capable of repreſenting more In- 
dividuals than one; each of which 
having a Conformity to that Abſtract 
Idea, is of that Sort. 

But it may not be amiſs to trace our 
Notions and Names from their Be— 
ginning, and obſerve by what De— 
grees we proceed and enlarge our 
Ideas from our firſt Infancy. It is 
evident that the firſt Ideas Children 
get are only particular, as of the Nu7/e, 
or Mothers and the Names they give 


them, are confined to theſe Individuals... 
Afterwards, obſerving that there are a 


great many other Things in the World 


that reſemble them in Shape and other 


Qualities, they frame an Idea which 
they find thoſe many Particulars do 
partake in; to that they give with 
others the Name Man, for Example: 
In this they make nothing nete, but 
only leave out of the Complex Idea 
they had of Peter, Fames, Mary, &c. 
that which is peculiar to each, and re- 
tain only what is common to all. And 


thus they come to have a general Name, 


By 


and a general Idea. 
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By the ſame Method they advance 
to more general Names and Notions: 
For obſerving ſeveral Things that differ 
from their Idea of Mau, and cannot 
therefore be comprehended under that 
Name, to agree with Man in ſome 
certain Qualities, by retaining only 
thoſe Qualities, and uniting them into 
one Idea, they have another more ge- 
neral Idea, to which giving a Name, 
they make a Term of a more compre- 
henſive Extenſion. Thus, by leaving 
out the Shape, and ſome other Proper- 
ties fignity'd by the Name Mau, and 
retaining only a Budy with Life, Senſe, 
and ſpontancous Motion, we form the 
Idea ſignify d by the Name Animal. 
By the ſame Way the Mind proceeds 
to Body, Sub ſtauce, and, at laſt, to Be- 
ing, Thing, and ſuch univerſal Terms 
which ſtand for any Ideas whatſoever. 
Hence we ſee that the whole Myſtery 
of Genus and Species is nothing elſe 
but Abſtract Ideas, more or leſs com- 
prehenſive, with Names annexed to 


them. 


This ſhews us the Reaſon, why in 
defining W we make uſe of the 
Genus; 
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 Genns, namely, to ſave the Labour of 


enumerating the ſeyeral Simple Ideas, 
which the next general Term ſtands 
for. From what has been ſaid, it is 
nag that General and Univerſal be- 
long not to the real Exiſtence of 
Things, but are Inventions of the Un- 
derſtanding, made by it for its own 
Ule, and concern only Signs, either 
Words or Ideas. 

It muſt be conſider'd, in the next 


Place, what Kind of Signification i it 18 


that general Words have. It is evi- 
dent, that they do not barely ſignify 
one particular Thing; for then they 
would not be general Terms, but pro- 
per Names: Neither do they ſignify 
a Plarality ; for then, Man and Men 


would ſignify the ſame Thing: But 


that which they ſignify, is a Sort of 
Things. And this they do, by being 
made a Sign of an Ab ſtraci Idea in 
the Mind; to which Idea, as Things 
exiſting are found to agree, ſo they 
come to be ranked under that Name, 
or to be of that Sort. The E "ences 
then of the Sorts or Species of Things, | 
are —_— but theſe ac Ideas. 5 
t 
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It is not deny'd here, that Nature 


makes Things alike, and ſo lays the 


Foundation ofthis Sorting and Claſling ; 
But the Sorts and Species themſelves 


are the Workmanſhip of Human Un- 
derſtanding; ſo that every diſtinct Ab. 


tract Idea is a diſtinct Eſſence; and 
the Names that ſtand for ſuch diſtinct 
Ideas, are the Names of Things eſſen. 
tially different. Thus Oval, Circle, 
Rain, and $10, are eſſentially diffe- 
rent. To make this clearer, it may 
not be amiſs to conſider the ſeveral 
Significations of the Word Eſence. 
Firſt, It may be taken for the yery 


©: Being of any Thing, whereby it is 


what it is: Thus' the real internal 
(but unknown) Conſtitution in Sub 


I  /tances, may be called their Eſſence. 


This is the proper Signification of the 
Word. 
Secondly, In the Schools the Word 
Eſſence has been almoſt wholly ap- 
ply'd to the artificial Conſtitution of 


| Genus and Species. It is true, there 


is ordinarily ſuppoſed a real Conſtitu- 
tion of the Sorts of Things'; and it is 
paſt doubt, there muſt be ſome real 

7% Conſtt- 
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Conſtitution, on which any Collection 
of Simple Ideas co-exiſting muſt de- 
pend: But it being evident, that Things 
are ranked into Sorts, under Names 
only as they agree to certain Abſtract 
Ideas, to which we have annexed thoſe 
Names, the Eſſence of each Genus or 
* is nothing but the Abſtract 

dea which the Name ſtands for: 
This, the Word Eſſeuce imports in it 
its moſt familiar Uſe. 


Theſe two Sorts of Efence may not 


unfitly be term'd the one Real, the other 
Nominal. Between the Nominal Ef 


lence and the Name there is ſo near 


a Connection, that the Name of any 
Sort of Things cannot be attributed to 
any particular Being but what has the 
Effence, whereby it anſwers that Ab- 


ſtract Idea whereof that Name is the 


Sign. 
Concerning the real Eſſences of Cor- 

poreal Subſtances, there are two Opi- 
nions. | 


. Firſt, Some uſing the Word Eſence 


for they know not what, ſuppoſe a 


certain Number of thoſe E//ences,; ac- 


cording to which all natural Things 


alc 
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are made, and of which they equally 
partake, and do become of this or of 
that Species. 
Secondly, Others look on all natu- 
ral Things to have a real, but un- 
known Conſtitution of their inſenſible 


Parts, from whence flow their ſenſible 


Qualities, which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh 
them one from another; and accord- 
ing to which we rank them 1nto Sorts, 
under common Denominations. The 
former Suppoſition ſeems irreconcile- 
able with the frequent Production of 


| Monſters, in all the Species of Ani- 
mals: Since it is impoſſible, that two 


8 
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Things partaking of the ſame Real E/. 
* ſence, ſhould have different Proper- 
Ties. But were there no other Reaſon 
= againſt it, yet the Suppoſition of E, 
= fences which cannot be known, and 


yet the making them to be that which 
diſtinguiſheth the Species of Things, 
is ſo wholly uſeleſs and unſerviceable 
to any Part of Know!/eage, that that 


alone were ſufficient to make us lay 
W by: 


We may further obſerye, that the 


Nominal and Real Eſſences of Simple 
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Idea and Modes are always the ſame, 


but in Subſtances always quite diffe-. 
rent. Thus a Figure including a Space 


between three Lines, is the Real as 


well as Nominal Eſſence of a Triangle; 
it being that Foundation from which 


all its Properties flow, and to which 
they are inſeparably annexed : But it 
is far otherwiſe in Gold, or any other 
Sort of Subſtance; it is the real Con- 


ſtitution of its inſenſible Parts, on 
which depend all thoſe Properties that 


are to be found in it; which Conſtitu- 
tion, ſince we know not, nor have any 


particular Idea of, we can have no 


Name that is the Sign of it. But yet 
it is its Colour, Weight, Fuſibility, and 
Fixedneſs, Kc. which makes it to be 
Gold, or gives it a Right to that Name; 
which is therefore its Nominal Eſſence, 
ſince nothing can be called Gola, but 
what has a Conformity to that abſtract 
Complex Idea, to which that Name is 
annexed. 

That Eſſences are but Abſtract 7, deas, 
may farther appear by their being 
held ingenerable and incorruptible. 
This cannot be true of the real Con- 


ſtitution 
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ſtitution of Things: All Things in 
Nature (fave the Author of it) are lia. 
ble to Change; their Real Eſences 
and Conſtitutions are deſtroyed and 
Y Perm; but as they are Ideas eſtabliſh'd 
in the Mind, they remain immutable: 

For whatever, becomes of Alexander 
or Bucephalus, the Ideas of Man and 
"Horſe remain the ſame. By theſe 
Means the Eſſence of a Species reſts 
ſafe and entire, without the Exiſtence 
of one Individual of that Kind. 
It is evident then, that this Doctrine 
of the Immutability of Eſſences proves 
them to be only Abſtract Ideas, and 
is founded on the Relation eftabliſh'd 
between them and certain Sounds, as 
Signs of them, and will always be true, 
as long as the ſame Name can have the 
fame Signification. 
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r 
Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 


OR DS, tho' they ſignify no- 
thing immediately but the 


Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker, 


yet we ſhall find that the Names of 
Simple Ideas, Mixed Modes, and Na- 
tural Sub flances, have each of them : 


ſomething peculiar. And, 


Firſt, The Names of Simple Idea 


and Subſlances , with the Abſtracet 
Ideas in the Mind, intimate fome 


Real Exiſtence from which was deriy'd E 
their original Pattern: But the Names 


of Mixed Modes terminate in the Idea | 


that is in the Mind, = 
Secoudly, The Names of Simple (| « 
Ideas and Modes ſignify the Real as | 


well as Nominal Eſſences of their 


Species: The Names of Subſtances ſig- 
nify rarely, if ever any Thing, but 
barely the Nominal fences of ee 


Species. 
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Thirdly, The Names of Simple Ideas 


4 # are not capable of Defin:tions ; thoſe 
of Complex Ideas are: The Reaſon 


of which I ſhall ſhew from the Nature 


A of our Ideas, and the Signification of 
\ Fords. 


It is agreed that a Definition is no- 


| thing elſe but the ſhewing the Mean- 


ing of one Word by ſeveral other, 
not Synouymous Terms. The Mean- 
ing of Words being only the Ideas 


5 70 are made to ſtand for, the Mean- 


ing of any Term is then ſhewed, or 


| Ft the Word defined, when. by other 
Words the Idea it is made tlie Sign of 


is, as it were, repreſented or ſet before 
the View of another, and thus its Sig- 
nification aſcertain*d. The Names thea 
of Simple Ideas are incapable of being 
defin'd; becauſe the ſeveral Terms of 
a Definition ſignifying ſeyeral Ideas, 
they can altogether by no means re- 
preſent an Idea which has no Com 
ſition at all: And therefore a Defi. 


nition, which is but the ſhewing of 


the Meaning of one Word by ſeveral 
others, not ſignifying each the ſame 
„ Thing, 
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Thing, can in the Names of Simple 
Ideas have no Place. 

The not obſerving this Difference in 
our Ideas, has occalion'd thoſe friſliug 
Definitions which are given us of 
ſome Simple Ideas; ſuch as is that of 
Motion, viz. The Act of a Being in 
Power, as far forth as in Power. 

The Atomiſts, who define Motion to 
be a Paſſage from one Place to another, 
what do they more than put one Sy- 
nonymous Word for another? For 
what is Paſſage other than a Motion ? 
Nor will the ſucceſſive Application of 
the Parts of the Superficies of one 
3 to thoſe of one another, which 

the Carteſiaus give us, prove a much 
better Delinition of Motion, when well 
examin'd, 

The Act of Per ſpicuous , as far forth 
as per ſpicuons, is another Peripatetick 
Definition of a Simple Idea, which, it 
is certain, can never make the Meaning 
of the Word Light, which it pretends 
to define, underſtood by a blind Man. 
And when the Carteſiaus tell us, that 
Light is a great Number of little Glo- 


bules ſtriking briskly on the — 
0 


of the Eye, theſe Words would never 
make the Idea the Word Light ſtands 
for, known to a Man that had it not 
4 F before. ; | 
Simple Ideas then can only be got 
by the Impreſſions Objects make on 


our Minds, by the proper IJnletis ap- 


pointed to each Sort. If they are not 
receiv'd this Way, all the Words in 


the World will never be able to pro- 


duce in us the Ideas they ſtand for. 


Words being Sounds, can produce in us 
no other Simple Ideas than of thoſe 


very Sounds, nor excite any in us, but 
by that voluntary Connection which 
they have with ſome Ideas which 
common Uſe has made them Signs of: 


«1 And therefore, he that has not before 


received into his Mind by the proper 
= Tnlett the Simple Idea which any 
Word ftands for, can neyer come to 
know the Signification of that Word 
by any other Words or Sounds what- 
= ſocver. 

= But in Complex Ideas which con- 


ſiſt of ſeveral Simple ones, the Caſe is 


1 2 otherwiſe; for Words ſtanding 
for thoſe ſeyeral Ideas that make up 
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the Compoſition, may imprint Com- 
plex Ideas in the Mind that never 
were there before, and ſo make their 
Names be underſtood. In them De- 
finitions take place: Thus the Word 
Rainbow, to one who knew all thoſe 
Colours, but yet had never ſeen that 
Phenomenon, might, by enumerating 
the Figure, Largeneſs, Poſition, and 
Order of the Colours, be 1o well de- 
fined, that it might be perfectly under- 
ſtood. 

The Names of Simple Ideas, Sub- 


ſtances, and Mixed Modes, have alſo 


this Difference, That thoſe of Mixed 
Modes ſtand for Ideas perfectly Arbi- 
trary; thoſe of Subſtances are not per- 
fectly ſo, but refer to a Pattern, tho? 


with ſome Latitude; , and thoſe of 


Simple Ideas are perfectly taken from 
the Exiſtence of Things, and are not 
Arbitrary at all. 

The Names of Simple Modes differ 


little from thoſe of Simple Ideas. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, V. 


Of the Names of Mixed Modes 


and Relations. 


'HE Names of Mixed Modes 
being general, ſtand for Ab- 


ſtrad Ideas in the Mind, as other 


general Names do; but they have 


ſomething peculiar which may deſerve 


our Attention. 
And Firſt, the Ideas they ſtand for, 
or, if you pleaſe, the Eſſences of the ſe- 


veral Species of Mixed Modes, are made 


by the Underſtanding; wherein they 
differ from thoſe of Simple Ideas. 
Secondly, They are made Arbitra- 
rily, without Patterns, or Reference to 
any Real Exiſtence, wherein they differ 
from thoſe of Subſtances. The Mind 


unites and retains ceftain Collections, 


as ſo many diſtinct Specifick Ideas; 


whilſt other Combinations, that as often 


in Nature occur, and are as plainly 


Hs; ſuggeſted 
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ſuggeſted by outward Things, paſs 
neglected without particular Names or 
Specifications. | 
The Mind in forming thoſe Com- 
plex Ideas, makes no new Idea, but 
only puts together thoſe which 1t had 
before, wherein it does three Things: 
Firſt, It chuſes a certain Number. 
Secondly, It gives them ConneQtion, 
and combines them into one Idea. 
Thirdly, It ties them together by a 
Name. All this may be done before 
any one Individual of that Species of 
Modes ever exiſted : As the Ideas of 
Sacrilege or Adultery might be fram'd, 
before either of them was commits 
ted. And we cannot doubt, but Law-= © 
Makers haye often made Laws about 
Species of Actions, which were only 
the Creatures of their own Under- |? 
But tho Mixed Modes depend on 
the Mind, and are made Arbitrarily, 
yet they are not made at Random, and 
jumbled together without any Reaſon 
at all, but are always made for the 
Convenience of Communication, which 
is the chief End of Language; and 
therefore 
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therefore ſuch Combinations are only 


made, as Men have frequent Occaſion 
to mention. Thus Men having join'd 
to the Idea of killing the Idea of Fa- 
ther and Mother, and ſo made a diſtinct 
Species from the killing a Man's Son 
or Neighbour, becauſe of the different 
Heinouſneſs of the Crime, and the di- 
ſtint Puniſhment due to it, found it 
neceſſary to mention it by a diſtinct 
Name, which is the End of making 


that diſtin& Combination. 


In Mixed Modes, it is the Name 
that ſeems to preſerve their Eſſences, 
and to give them their laſting Dura- 


tion. The Collection of Ideas is made 


by the Mind; but the Name is, as it 
were, the Knot which ties them faſt to- 
gether: Hence we ſeldom take any 
other for diſtin Species of Mixed 
Modes, but ſuch as are ſet out by 
Names. We muſt obſerve, that the 
Names of Mixed Modes always ſigni- 
fy the Real Effences of their Species; 
which being nothing but the Abſtract 
Complex Ideas, and not referred to 

Real Exiſtence of Things, there 


is no Suppoſition of any Thing more 
ß 6 .. Yo 
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ſignify'd by any Name of a Mzxed 


Mode, but barely that Complex Idea 4 


the Mind itſelf has form'd; which, 
when the Mind has form?d, is all it 
would expreſs by it, and is that on 
which all the Properties of the Speczes 
depend, and from which alone they 
flow; and ſo in theſe the Real and 
Nominal Eſſence is the ſame. 

This alſo ſhews the Reaſon why 
the Names of Mixed Modes are com- 
monly got, before the Ideas they 
ſtand for are perfectly known: Becauſe 
there being no Species of theſe ordi- 
narily taken notice of, but ſuch as 
have Names, and thoſe Species being 
Complex Ideas, made Arbitrarily by 
the Mind, it is convenient, if not ne- 
ceſſary, to know the Names before we 
learn the Complex Ideas,; unleſs a 
Man will fill his Head with a Com- 
pany of Abſtract Complex Ideas, 
which others having no Names for, 
he has nothing to do with but to lay 
by, and forget again. In the Begin- 
ning of Languages, it was neceſſary 
to have the {deg before one give it the 
Name; and fo it is ſtill, where a na. 
; Complex 
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Complex Idea is to be made, and a 
Name given it. In Simple Ideas and 
Subſtances, 1 grant it is otherwiſe 
which being ſuch [deas as have Real 
Exiſtence and Union in Nature, the 
Ideas or Names are got one before the 
other, as it happens. 

What has been ſaid here of Mixed 
Modes, is with very little Difference, 
applicable to Relations alſo; which 
ſince eyery Man himſelf may obſerve, 
I may ſpare my ſelf the Pains to en- 
large on. 


——_— 


C HAP. VI. 
Of the Names of Subſtances. 


HE common Names of Sub- 
flances ſtand for Sorts, as well as 


other General Terms, that is, for 
ſuch Complex Ideas, wherein ſeveral 
particular Subſtances do or might 


agree, by yirtue of which they are 
eapable to be comprehended in one 
common Conception, and be ſignify'd 


by 
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by one Name, I ſay, do or might a- 
gree ; for tho' there be but one Sun 
exiſting, yet the Idea of it being ab- 
ſtracted, is as much a Sort, as if there 
were as many Suns as there are Stars. 


The Meaſure and Boundary of each 


Sort, whereby it is conſtituted that 


particular Sort, and diſtinguiſhed from 


others, is what we call its Eſence; 
which is nothing but that Abſtract 
Idea to which that Name is annexed ; 
ſo that every Thing contained in that 
Idea, is Eſſential to that Sort. This 
I call Nominal Eſſence, to diſtinguiſh 
it from that Real Conftitution of Sub- 
ſtauces, on which this Nominal Ef 
ſence, and all the Properties of that 
Sort depend, and may be called its 
Real Eſſence. Thus the Nominal Ef 
fence of Gold is that Complex Idea the 
Word Gold ſtands for, let it be, for 
Inftance, a Bod), Yellow, Weighty, 
Malleable, Fuſible, and Fixed: But its 


Real Eſſencè is the Conſtitution of its 


inſenſible Parts, on which thoſe Qua- 


lities and all all its other Properties de- 


pend; which is wholly unknown to 
Us. | | 


That 


1 
That Eſſence, in the ordinary Uſe 
of the Word, relates to Sorte, appears 
from hence, 'That if you take away the 
Abſtract Ideas by which we ſort Indi- 
viduals, and rank them under common 
Names, then the Thought of any Thing 
eſſential to any of them inſtantly va- 
niſhes: We have no Notion of the 
one without the other ; which plainly 
ſhews their Relation. No Property 
is thought Eſſential to any Individual 
= whatſoeyer, till the Mind refers it to 
ſome Sort or Speczes of Things ; and 
then preſently, according to the Ab- 
ſtract Idea of that Sort, ſomething is 
found Eſſential; ſo that Eſſential, or 
not Eſſential, relates only to our Ab- 
ſtract Ideas, and the Names annexed 
to them; which amounts to no more 
but this, That whatever particular 
Thing has not in it thoſe Qualities + 
contained in the Abſtract Idea which 
any general Term ſtands for, cannot 
be ranked under that Species, nor be 
called by that Name, ſince that Ab- 
ſtract Idea is the very Eſſence of that 
Species. Thus if the Idea of Body, 
with ſome People, be bare Extenſion, 
ox⸗ 
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or Space, then Solidity is not Eſſential 
to Body If others make the Idea to 
which they give the Name Body to be 
Solidity and Extenſion, then Solidity 
is Eſſential alſo to Body. That alone 
therefore is conſider'd as Eſſential, 
which makes a Part of the Complex 
Idea the Name of a Sort ſtands for, 
without which no particular 'Thing can 
bereckon'd of that Sort, nor be entitled 
to that Name. 

Subſtances are diſtinguiſh'd into 
Sorts and Species by their Nominal 


Eſſence ; for it is ie alone that the 


Name, which is the Mark of the Sort, 


ſignifies; and the Species of Things to 
us are nothing but the ranking them 


under diſtinct Names, according to the 
Complex Ideas in De, and not accord- 


ing to preciſe diſtin Real Eſſences 


in Them. 
We cannot rank and fort Things 


by their Real Eſſences, becauſe we 
know them not : Our Faculties carry 


us no further in the Knowledge of 


Subſtances, than a Collection of thole 
ſenſible Ideas we obſerve in them. 


But the internal Conſtitution whereon | 
their 
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| their Propertics depend, 1s utterly un- 
known to us. This is evident, when 
uwe come to examine but the Stones 
9 we tread on, or the Iron we daily 
handle: We ſoon find that we know 
not their Make, and can give no Rea- 
ben of the different Qualities we find 
in them; and yet how infinitely theſe 
come ſhort of the fine Contrivances 
and unconceiyable Real Effences of 
= Plants and Animals, every one knows. 
The Workmanſhip of the Allwiſe and 
i Powerful God in the great Fabrick of 
the Uniyerſe, and every Part thereof, 
farther exceeds the Comprehenſion of 
the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent 
2 F Man, than the beft Contrivance of 
the moſt ingenious Man doth the Con- 
1 ceptions of the moſt ignorant of Ra- 
tional Creatures. In vain therefore do 
15 we pretend to range Things into Sorte, 
and diſpoſe them into certain Claſſes, 
under Names by their Real Eſſences, 
chat are ſo far from our Diſcoyery or 
Comprehenſion. 

But tho? the Nominal Eſſences of 
Subſtances are made by the Mind, 


«ha are not yet made fo arbitrarily 
as 
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as thoſe of Mixed Modes. To the ma- 
king of any Nominal Eſſence, it is ne- 


ceſſary, 


Firſt, That the Ideas whereof it "'H 
conſiſts have ſuch an Union as to 


make but one Idea, how compounded 
ſoever. 3 | 

Secondly, That the particular Ideas 
ſo united be exactly the ſame, neither 
more or leſs: For if two Abſtract 
Complex Ideas differ either in Num- 
ber or Sorts of their component Parts, 
they make two different, and not one 
and the ſame Eſſence. 

In the Firſt of theſe, the Mind in 
making its Complex Ideas of Subſtan- 


ces, only follows Nature, and puts 


none together which are not ſuppoſed 
to haye an Union in Nature. For 


Men obſerving certain Qualities al- 


ways joined and exiſting together, 
therein copy Nature, and of Ideas ſo 
united, make their Complex ones of 


Subſtances. Yue COR 
Secondly, Tho' the Mind in making 
its Complex 1deas of Subſtances, never 


puts any together that do not really, 
or are not ſuppoſed to coexiſt; yet 
the 
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} | the Number it combines depends up- 
on the various Care, Induſtry, or Fancy 
| of him that makes it. Men generally 
content themſelves with ſome few ob- 
* vious Qualities, and often leave out 
1 others as material and as firmly united 
? 4 as thoſe that they take in. 
In Bodies organized and propagated 
by Seeds, as Vegetables and Animals, 
the Shape is that which to us is the 
leading Quality, and moſt Characte- 
4 riſtical Part that determines the = 
ies. In moſt other Bodies not 
pagated by Seed, it is the Colour md 
chiefly fix on, and are moſt led by. 
1 Thus where we find the Colour of 
= Gold, we are apt to imagine all the 
3 other Qualities omprehended in our 
1 — gm Idea of Gold to be there 
alſo. 
XZ Tho? the Nominal Eſſences of gub⸗ 
ſtances are all ſuppoſed to be copyꝰd 
from Nature, yet they are all, or moſt 
of them very imperfect: And ſince the 
0 Compoſition of the Complex Ideas is 
in ſeveral Men very different, we may 
4 | conclude that theſe Boundaries of Spe- 
1 cies are as Men, and not as Nature 
makes 


I | 
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makes them; if at leaſt there are in 
Nature any ſuch prefixed Bounds. 


It is true, that many particular Sub- 
ſtances are ſo made by Nature, that 


they have an Agreement and Likeneſs 
one with another, and ſo afford a 


Foundation of being ranked into Sorts: 
But the Sorting of Things by us be- 


ing in order to naming and compre- 


hending them under general Terms, I 


cannot ſee how it can be properly ſaid, 3 
that Nature ſets the Boundaries f 


the Species of Things: But if it be 


ſo, our Boundaries of Species are not 


exactly conformable to Nature. 


If the firſt Sorting of Individuals 


| depends on the Mind of Man, yariouſly 
collecting the Simple Ideas that make 


the Nominal Eſſence of the loweſt : 


Species, it is much more evident, that 


the more Comprehenſive Claſſes, called 


Genera, do ſo, In forming more ge- 4 


neral Ideas, they may comprehend dif. 
ferent Sorts, the Mind leaves out thoſe 
Qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and 


puts into its new Collection only ſuch 


Ideas as are common to ſeveral Sorts. © 
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Z which are peculiar to Gold, Silver, Sc. 
and retaining a Complex Idea, made 
up of thoſe that are common to each 
= Species, there th is a new Genus conſti- 
tuted, to which the Name Metal is 
= annexed, 


S8o that in this whole Buſineſs of 
Genera and Species, the Genus, or 
more Comprehenſive, is but a partial 
Conception of what is in the Speczes, 
and the Species but a partial Idea of 
what is to be found in each Individual. 
In all which there is no new Thing 
made, but only more or leſs compre- 

henſive Signs, whereby we may be 
enabled to expreſs in a few Syllables 
great Numbers of particular Things, 
as they agree in more or leſs general 
Conceptions, which we have framed 
to that purpoſe. If theſe Abſtraf7 Ge- 
neral Ideas be thought to be complete, 
it can only be in reſpect of a certain 
eſtabliſned Relation between them 
and certain Names which are made uſe 
pol to ſignify them, and not in reſpect of 
any Thing exiſting as made by Nature. 
Ibis is adjuſted to the true End of 
Speech, which is to be the eaſieſt and 
= | ſhorteſt 
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ſhorteſt Way of communicating our 
Notions. This is the proper Buſineſs 
of Genus and Species: And this Men 
do without any Conſideration of Real 
Eſſences and, Subſtantial Forms, which 
come not within the Reachof ourKnow- 
ledge, when we think of thoſe Things; 
not within the Signification of our 
Words, when we diſcourſe with others. 


CHAP. VII. 
of Particles. 


Eſides Words, which are the Names 
of Ideas in the Mind, there are 
others made uſe of to ſignify the Con- 
nection that the Mind gives to Ideas 
or Propoſitions one with another, and 


to intimate ſome particular Action of 
its own at that Time relating to thoſe 
Ideas. This it does ſeveral ways; as 
1, 28 not, are Marks of the Mind af. 


firming or denying: Beſides which, 


the Mind does, in declaring its Senti- 
ments to others, connect not only the 


Parts 
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Parts of Propoſitions, but whole Sen- 
tences, one to another, with their ſeve- 


ral Relations and Dependencies, to make 


ga coherent Diſcourſe. 


The Words ſignifying that Connec- 


tion the Mind gives to ſeveral Affir- 
mations and Negations, which it u- 


nites in one continued Reaſoning or 


Narration, are called Particles. And 


it is in the right Uſe of theſe, that 
more particularly conſiſts the Clearneſs 
and Beauty of a Good Style, To ex- 
= preſs the Dependence of his Thoughts 
and Reaſonings one upon another, a 
Man muſt have Words to ſhew what 
Connection, Reſtriction, Diftin&ion, 


Oppoſition, Emphaſis, Sc. he gives to 
each reſpective Part of his Diſcourſe. 
Theſe cannot be underſtood rightly 


= without a clear View of the Poſtures, 
Stands, Turns, Limitations, Excep- 
tions, and ſeveral other T houghts of 


the Mind: Of theſe there are à great 


Variety, much exceeding the Number 
of Particles that moſt Languages have 


to expreſs them by; for which Rea- 


& ſon it happens that moſt of theſe Par- 


ticles have diyers and ſometimes al- 
25 moſt 


makes a direct Oppoſition between 


the former. To theſe, divers other 


moſt oppoſite Significations. Thus 
the Particle But, in Engliſb, has ſeve- 
ral very different Significations; as, 
But to ſay no more: Here it intimates 
a Stop of the Mind in the Courſe it 
was going, before it came to it. 1 
ſaw but two Planets : Here it news 
that the Mind limits the Senſe to what 
is expreſs?d with a Negation of all 
other. You prays but it is not That 
Cod would bring you to the true Re- 
_ tigion, but That he would confirm you i 
in your own. The former of theſe 
intimates a Suppoſition in the Mind, 
of ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould 
be: The latter ſhews, that the Mind 


that and what goes before. All Ani- 
mals have Senſe; but a Dog is an 
Animal. Here it ſignifies the Con- 
nection of the latter Propoſition with 


Significations of this Particle might be 
added, if it were my Buſineſs to exa- 
mine into its full Latitude, + 

I intend not here a full Explication 
of this Sort of Signs ; the Inſtances I 
haye given in this one may give oc- 
In caſion 
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ſion to reflect on their Uſe and Force 
in Language, and lead us into the 
Contemplation of ſeveral Actions of 
our Minds in diſcourling, which it has 
found a Way to intimate to others by 
© theſe Particles, ſome whereof con- 
ſtantly, and others in certain Con- 
ſtructions, have the Senſe of a whole 
Sentence contained in them. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Y Abſtract and Concrete Trees: 
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4 HE Mind, as has been ſhewn 
7 has a Power to Abſtraf? its 1 


a whereby the Sorts of {Gig are 


difſtinguiſnhed. Now each Abſtract Idea 
being diſtinct, ſo that the one can ne- 
ver be the other, the Mind will by 
its intuitive Knowledge perceive their 
Difference; and therefore, in Propoſi- 


the common Uſe of Language permit 
that any two Abſtract Words or Names 


1 " "on 


tions, no two whole Ideas can ever be 
affirmed one of another: Nor does 


a. 4 & 
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of Abſtrat? Ideas, ſhould be affirmed 

one of another. All our Affirmations 

are only in Concrete, which is the af= | 
firming one Abſtract Idea to be join d 
to another; which Abſtract Ideas in | 
Subſtances may be of any ſort, tho? 
the moſt of them are of Powers. 
In all the reſt theſe are little elſe but 

Relations. 

All our Simple Ideas have Abſtrat?, 
as well as Concrete Names, as V hHite- 
neſs White, Sweetneſs Sweet, &c. ? 4 
The like alſo holds in our Ideas of | 
Modes and Relations, as Yuſtice Fuſt, 
Equality Equal, Kc. But as toour |! 
Ideas of Subſtances, we have very | 

few Abſtract Names at all. Thote Þ 

few that the Schools have forged, as 
Animalitas, Humanitas, &c. hold | 
no Proportion with the infinite Number 
of Names of Subſtances, and could 
never get Admittance into common 
Uſe, or obtain the Licence of publick 
Approbation; which ſeems to inti- 1 
mate the Confeſſion of all Mankind, 
that they have no Ideas of the real 
Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince they 

Have not Names for ſuch Ideas. It 

. | Lu, Was 
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was only the Doctrine of Subſiantial 
Forms, and the Confidence of miſta- 
ken Pretenders to a Knowledge they 
had not, which firſt coin'd, and then 
introduced Animalitas, Humanitas, 

and the like; which yet went very 
little farther than their own Schools, 

and could never get to be current a- 
mongſt underſtanding Men. 


1 * 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Imperfection of Words. 


O examine the Perfection or 
6 | Imperfection of Words, it is 
neceſſary to conſider their Uſe and End; 
which is twofold: Firſt, to record 
our own Thoughts; Secondly, to com- 
:municate our Thoughts to others: 
The Firſt, is for the Help of our own 
Memories, whereby we do, as it were, 
talk to ourſelyes : For this 5 urpoſe any 
Words may ſerve our Turn: Words 
being Arbitrary Signs, we may uſe 
which we pleaſe for this Purpoſe ; and 

12 there 
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there will be no Imperfection in them, 


if we conſtantly uſe the ſame Sig for 


the ſame Idea. | | 
Secondly, As to Communication by 


Words; that too has a double Ule: 


Firſt, their Civil V/e 3 which is ſuch 
a Communication of Thoughts and 


Ideas by Words, as may ſerve in com- 
mon Converſation and Commerce 


about the ordinary Affairs aud Con- 


veniences of Civil Life. Secondly, 
The Philoſophical Uſe of Words; by 
which I mean ſuch an Uſe of them, as 
may ſerve to conyey the preciſe No- 


tions of Things, and to expreſs cer- 


tain 'Truths in genera] Propoſitions. 
Theſe two Uſes are very diſtinct, and a 
great deal leſs Exactneſs will ſerve in 
the one, than in the other, 

The End of Language in Commu- 


nication, is to be under ſiood, that is, 
to excite by Sounds in the Hearer 
the ſame Idea which they ſtand for 
in the Mind of the Speaker. The 
Poubtfulneſs and Uncertainty of their 
Signification, which is the Imperfecti- 


on we are here ſpeaking of, has its 
Cauſe more in the Ideas themſelves, 
| than 
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than in any Incapacity in the Sound 
to ſignify them; for in that Regard 
they are all equally perfect. That 
then which makes the Difference, 1s the 
Difference of Ideas they ſtand for; 
which muſt be learned and retained 
by thoſe who would diſcourſe toge- 
ther intelligibly. Now this is difficult 
in theſe Caſes; | 

Firſt, Where the Ideas they ſtand - 
for are very Complex, Hence the 
Names of Mixed Modes are liable to 


great Uncertainty and Obſcurity in 


their Signification ; for here the Idea 
being made up of many Parts, it is 
not eaſy to form and retain it exactly. 
Of this Sort chiefly are Moral Words, 
which have ſeldom, in two different 
Men, the ſame preciſe Signification. 
Secondly, Where the Ideas they 
ſtand for have no certain Connection 
in Nature, and therefore no ſettled 


Standard to recti fy and adjuſt them 


by. This again is the Caſe of the 


Names of Mixed Modes, which are 


Aſſemblages of 1deas put together at 

Pleaſure. Common Uſe, indeed, regu- 
lates the Meng of Wards pretty 

| R 


K WR. 
well for common Converſation: But 
it is not. ſufficient to adjuſt them to 
Philoſophical Diſcourſes, there being 
ſcarce a Name of any very Complex 
Idea, which in common Uſe has not a 
great Latitude, and is not made the 
Sign of far different Ideas. | 

The Way of learning theſe Names 
does not a little contribute to the 
Doubtfulneſs of their Signification: For 
we may obſerye, that Children are 
taught the Names of Simple Ideas and 
Subſtances by having the Things 
ſhewn them, and then they repeat 
the Name that ſtands for i it; as hite, 
Sweet, Milk, Sugar, &c. But in 
Mixed Modes the Sounds are learned 


firſt, and Men are to learn afterwards 


their Signification by their own Ob- 
ſer vation and Induſtry, or the Expli- 
cation of others; which is the Reaſon 
that theſe Words are little more than 
bare Sounds in the Minds of moſt, be- 
cauſe few are at the Pains to ſettle their 


Ideas and Notions preciſely; and thoſe 


which are, make them the Signs of Z- 
deas different from what others under- 
ſtand by them, which is the Occaſion 
of moſt Diſputes. Thirds Ly, 
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Thirdly, Where the Signification of? 
a Word is referr'd to a Standard which 
is not eaſily known. This is the Caſe 
of the Names of Subſtances; which 
being ſuppoſed to ſtand for their rea/ 
Eſſences, muſt needs be of uncertain 
Application, becauſe theſe Eſſences 
are utterly unknown; and it will be 
impoſſible to know what 1s, or is not 
Antimony, v. g. when that Word is to 
ſtand for the Real Eſſence of it where- 
of we have no Idea at all. WY 
Or ſuppoſe theſe Names only ſtand 
for Simple Ideas, found to co-exiſt in 
Subſtances, yet thus they will be lia- 
ble to great Uncertainty too: Becauſe 
theſe Simple Ideas being very nume- 
rous, Men frame different Ideas of the 
ſame Subjects, by putting different 
Ideas into their Complex one; of ſuch 
Subſtances ſeveral Men obſerve ſeve- 
ral Properties in the ſame Subſtance; 
and none of them all, who having but 
imperfect Deſcriptions of Things, can 
have but uncertain Significations of 
Words. e 
Fourthly, Where the Signification 
of the Word, and the real Eſſence of 
14 the 
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the Thing, are not the ſame; which is 
{till the Caſe of Subſtances. From 
hence we- may obſerve, 

Fir ſi, That the Names of Simple 
Ideas are leaſt liable to Miſtakes: Firſt, 
Becauſe the Ideas they ſtand for be- 
ing each but one ſingle Perception, 
are eaſier got, and more clearly re- 
tain'd, than the more Complex ones 
of Subſtances and Mixed Modes. Se- 
condly, Becauſe they are not referr'd 
to any other Eflence, but barely that 
Perception they immediately ſignify. 
Secondly, Names of Simple Modes 
are, next to Szmple Ideas, leaft liable to 
Doubt or Uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe 
of Figure and Number, of which Men 
have 10 clear and diſtin Ideas. 

Thirdly, In Mixed Modes, when 
they are com poſed of a few and ob- 
vious Ideas, their Names are clear and 
diſtin enough; otherwiſe doubtful 
and uncertain. 

 Fourthly, The Names of & whftances 
being annexed to Tdeas that are nei- 
ther the real Eſſences, nor exact Re- 
preſentations of 'T hings, are hable yet 
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greater Imperfection when we 
come to a Philoſophical Uſe of them. 


— a _— FY 1 


CHAP. X. 
Of the Abuſe of Words. 


Es IDE the natural and unavoi- 


ble Imperfections of Languages, 
there are iful Faults and Neglects 


which Men are often guilty of in their 
Uſe of Words. For, 


a 


Firſi, They uſe. Words without 


clear and Aline Ideas, or, which is 
worſe, Signs without any Thing ſig- 
nified : Such are, for the moſt part, in- 


troduced by Sets of Philoſophy and 


Religion, either out of an Affectation 


of Sngularity, or to ſupport ſome 
ſtrange Opinion, or to cover the 


W net of their Hypotheſis. Theſe 
are commonly ſuch as had no deter- 
minate Collection of Ideas annexed to 


them, when they were firſt invented; 
or at leaſt ſuch as, if well examined, 


will be found inconſiſtent, and there- | 
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fore may juſtly be called inſignificant 
Terms: Inſtances of this Kind may 
eaſily be had from the School Men and 
Metaphyſicians. Others learn Words 
which the Propriety of Language has 
affixed to very important Ideas, and 
often, upon Occaſion, uſe them with- 
out any diſtin Meaning at all; whence 
their Notions being unſteady and con- 
fuſed, their Diſcourſe muſt be filled 
with empty unintelligible Noiſe and 
Fargon, eſpecially in Moral Matters, 
where the Words ſtand for arbitrary, 
and numerous Collections of Ideas, not 
regularly and permanently united in 
Nature. 

Secondly, Another Abufe, is Fah 
fancy in the Oſe of Words. It is hard 
to find a Diſcourſe on any Subject, 
wherein the ſame Words are not uſed, 
ſometimes for one Collection of Ideas, 
ſometimes for another: The wilful 
doing whereof can be imputed to no- 
thing but great Folly, or greater Diſ- 
honeſty : And a Man, in his Accompts 
with another, may, with as much Fair- 
neſs, make the Characters of Numbers 
Rand ſometimes for one, and ſome- 

times 


"Cary 


times for another Collection of Unites 3 
as in his Diſcourſe or Reaſoning 
make the {ame Words ſtand for diffe- 
rent Collections of Simple Ideas. 

Thirdly, Another, is an affected Ob- 
ſeurity, either by uſing old Words in 
new Significations, or by introducing 
new and ambiguous Terms without 
defining them; or putting them to- 
gether, ſo as to confound their ordi- 
nary Meaning. Tho' the Peripate- 
ric Philoſophy has been moſt emi- 
nent this Way, yet other Sects have 
not been wholly clear of it. The ad- 
mird Art of Diſputing hath added 
much to the natural ImperfeQion of 
Languages, whilſt it has been made 
uſe of and fitted to perplex the Sig- 
nification of Words, more than to dit. 
cover the Knowledge and Truth of 
Things: And he. that will look into 
that Sort of Learned Writings, will 
find the Words there much more ob- 
ſcure, uncertain, and undetermined in 
their Meaning, than they are in ordi- 
nary Converſation. 

Fourthly, Another, is the Taking 


7 ords for 7 hings : This, tho? it in 


1 6 ſome | 


e 
ſome Degree concerns all Names in 
general, yet more particularly affects 
thoſe of Subſtances. Thus, in the 
Peripatetick Philoſophy, Subſtantial 
Forms, Abhorrence of Vacuum, Kc. 
are taken for ſomething Real. 'To 
this Abuſe thoſe Men are moſt ſubject, 
who confine their Thoughts to any 
one Syſtem, and give themſelves up 
into a firm Belief of the Perfection of 
any . received Hypotheſis; whereby 
they come to be perſwaded, that the 
Terms of that Sect, are ſo ſuited to the 
Nature of Things, that the perfectly 
correſpond with their real Patftence. 
Fifthly, Another, is the 4 
them in the Place of Things, which 
they can by no means ſignify. We 
| may obſerve, that in the general Names 
of Subſtances, whereof the Nominal 
|  FEfeences are only known to us, when 
| we affirm or deny any Thing about 
| them, we do moſt commonly tacitly 
2 ſuppoſe or intend they ſhould ſtand for 
| the real Eſſence of a certain Sort of 
| Subſtances. Thus when a Man ſays 
| Gold is malleable, he would infinu- 
ate hing more than this, What L 
N call 
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call Cold is malleable, (tho? truly it 
amounts to no more,) amet), That 
what has the real Eſſence of Cold is 
malleable, that is, that Malleableneſs 
depends on, and is inſeparable from 
the real Eſſence of Gold. But a Man 
not knowing wherein that real Eſſence 
conſiſts, the Connection in his Mind 
that Malleableneſs is not truly with 


an Eſſeuce he knows not, but with 
the Sound Gald he puts for it, It is 
true, the Names of Subſtances would 


be much more uſeful, and Propoſiti- 


ons expreſs d by them much more cer- 
tain, were the real Eſſences of Sub- 
ſtances the Ideas in our Minds, which 

thoſe Words ſignified. And it is for 


Want of thoſe real Eſſences that our 
Words convey ſo little Knowledge 


or Certainty in our Diſcourſes about 


them. But to ſuppoſe theſe Names 
to ſtand for a Thing, having the real 
Eſſence on which the Properties de- 
pend, is ſo far from diminiſhing the 
Imperfection of our Words, that by a 


plain Abuſe it adds to it; when we 


would make them ſtand for ſomething, 


which not being in our Complex dear, 


the 
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the Name we uſe can no way be the 
Sign of it. In Mixed Modes, any 
1dea of the Complex one being left 
out, or changed, it 1s allowed to be 
another T hing, that is, to be of another 
Species, as is plain in Chance-Medley, 

Mau- d laughter, Murder, &c. neg. 
the Complex Idea ſignified by that 
Name, is the Neal as well as Nomi- 
nal Eſſence; and there is no ſecret 
Reference of that Name to any other 
Eſſence but that. But in Subſtances 
it is not ſo; for tho' in that called 
Cold, one puts in his Complex 1dea, 
what another leaves out, and vice 
ver ſd, yet Men do not uſually think 
the Species changed, becauſe they re- 
fer the Name in their Minds to a real 
immutable Effence of a Thing exiſt- 
ing, on which thoſe Properties de- 
pend: But this Reference of the Name 
to a Thing we have not the Idea of, 
is ſo far from helping us at all, that 
it only ſerves the more to involve 
us in Difficulties. This Reference is 
grounded on this Suppoſition, namely, 
that the ſame preciſe Internal Conſti- 
tution goes always with the _ ”_— 
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cifick Name. In which are contained 
theſe Two falſe Suppoſitions : 

Firſt, There are certain preciſe E 
ſences, according to which Nature 
makes all particular Things, and by 
which wag are diſtingutſhed into Spe- 
cibs. 

Secondly, This tacitly inſinuates as 
if we had F of theſe Eſſences; for 
why do we enquire, whether this or 
that Thing have the Real Eſſence of 
that Species Man, for Inſtance, if we 
did not ene it known, which yet 


is utterly falſe? And therefore ſuch 


Applications of Names as would make 
them ſtand for Ideas we have not, muſt 


needs cauſe great Diſorder in Diſcourſe 
and Reaſonings about them, and be a 
great Inconvenience in our Communi- 


cation by Words. 
 Sixthly, Another more general, 


tho” leſs obſerved Abuſe of Words, is, 
that Men having by long and familiar 
Uſe annexed to them certain Ideas, 
they are apt to imagine ſo near. and 
neceſſary a Connection, between the 


Names and the Significations they 


b _ them in, that they j orwardly ſup- 


Poſe 
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poſe one cannot but underſtand what 
| their Meaning ts: As if it were paſt 
doubt, that in the Uſe of theſe com- 
mon- received Sounds, the Speaker and 
Hearer had neceſſarily the ſame pre- 
ciſe Ideas. And ſo, likewiſe, taking 
the Words of others as naturally 
ſtanding for juſt, what they them- 
{elves have been accuſtomed to apply 
them to, they never trouble them 
ſelves to explain their own, or under-  ? 
| Rand another's Meaning: From whence 7? 
il commonly proceeds Noiſe and Wrang- 
[| ling, without Improvement or Infor- 
mation; whilſt Men take Words to 
de the conſtant regular Marks of agreed 
Notions, which in Truth are no more 
but the voluntary and unſteady Signs 
of their own Ideas. Thus Life is a 


Term, none more familiar: Any one 


almoſt would take it for an Affront, 
to be asked what he meant by it; and 
yet if it comes in Queſtion, whether 
ſuch a Thing has Life, or not, itis eaſy 
to percelve, that a clear, diſtin, ſettled 
IJaea, does not always acco 
Uk of fo known a Word. 
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Seventhly, Figuratius Speech is 
3 alſo an Abuſe of Language; for tho? 
in Diſcourſes, where we ſeek rather 
Z Pleaſure and Delight, than Informati- 
on and Improvement, ſuch Ornaments 
as are borrowed from Figurative 
Fßpeeches and Alluſions, can ſcarce 
|} pals for Faults; yet if we would ſpeak 
of Things as they are, we muſt allow, 
that all the Art of Rhetoriuk, be- 
2 ſides Order and Clearneſs, all the Ar- 
Z tificial and Figurative Application of 
Words Eloquence hath invented, are 
for nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong 
Ideas, move the Paſſions, and there- 
by miſlead the Judgment; and ſo, in- 
deed, are a perfect Cheat. And there- 
fore however allowable they may be in 
Harangues and Popular Addreſſes, 
they are certainly in all Diſcourſes 
that pretend to inform and inſtruct, 
wholly to be avoided; and where 
Truth and Knowledge are concerned, 
Cannot but be thought a great Fault, 
either of the Language or Petſon that 
make uſe of them. 


To 
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To conclude this Conſideration: The 
Ends of Language in our Diſcourſe 
with others, are chiefly theſe Three: 
Firſt, To make our Thoughts or 
Ideas known to another. This we fail 
in, F:r/t, when we uſe Names with- 
out clear and diſtin Ideas in our 
Minds. Secondly, when we apply 
received Names to Ideas, to which 
the common Ufe of that Language 
does not apply them. Thzrdly, when 
we apply them unſteadily, making 
them ſtand now for one, and by-and- 
by for another Idea. | 
Secondly, To make known. our 
Thoughts with as much Eaſe and 
Quickneſs as is poſſible. This Men 
| fail in, when they have Complex Ideas, 
without having diſtin Names for 
| them; which may happen either thro' | 
| the Defe& of a Language which has 
[ none, or the Fault of that Man who | 
has-not yet learned them. 3 

_ Thrradly, To convey the Knowledge 
of Things: This cannot be done, but 
when our Ideas agree to the Reality 
of Things. l 
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He that hath Names without Ideas, 
wants Meaning in his Words, and 
ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that 
hath Complex Ideas without Names 
for them, wants Diſpatch in his Ex- 
preſſion. He that uſes his Words 
looſely and unſteadily, will either not 
be minded, or not underſtood. He 
that applies his Names to Ideas dif- 
ferent from their common Uſe, wants 
Propriety in his Language, and ſpeaks 
Gibberiſh. And he that hath Ideas 
of Subſtances, diſagreeing with the 
real Exiſtence of Things, ſo far wants 
the Materials of true Knowledge in 
his Underſtanding, and has inſtead 
thereof Chimæra“ v. 

Language being the great Conduit 
whereby Men convey their Diſcove- 
ries, Reaſonings, and Knowledge from 
one to. another, he that makes an ill 
Uſe of it, though he does not corrupt 
the Fountains of Knowledge which 
are in Things themſelves, yet he does; 
as much as in him lies, break or ſtop 
the Pipes whereby it is diſtributed to 
the publick Uſe and Ad vantage of Man- 


= Kind. He that uſes Words without 


any 
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any clear and ſteady Meaning, what 
does he but lead himſelf and others 
into Errors? And he. that deſignedly 
if does it, ought to be look'd on as an 

Enemy to Truth and Knowledge. 
If we look into Books of Contro- 
VvVverſy of any kind, we ſhall ſee that 
the Effect 20 obſcure, unſteady, and 
equivocal Terms, is nothing but Noiſe 
'Þ and W rangling about Sounds, without 
| convincing or bettering a Man's Un- 
1 derſtanding. For if the Idea be not 
0 agreed between Speaker and Hearer, 
for which the Words ſtand, the Argu- 
18 ment js not about Things but Names. 
11 It deſerves to be conſidered, and 
| carefully examined, whether the great- 
1 . eſt Part of the Diſputes | in the World 
are not merely Verbal, and about the 
if  Signification of Words ; and that if | 
the Terms they are made in were de- 
| fined, and reduced in their Sende. 
ons to the ſingle Ideas they ſtand for, 
_ thoſe Diſputes would end of them. = 
ſelves, and immediately yaniſh: - I 
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- 8 
CHAP. XI, 

of the Remedies of the foregoing 
Imperfections and Abuſes. 


O remedy the Defects of Speech, 
abovementioned, the following 
Rules may be of Uſe. 
Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to 
uſe no Word without a Signification, 
no Name without an Idea for which _ 
he makes it ſtand. - This Rule will 
not feem needleſs to any one, - who 
will take the Pains to recollect how 
often he has met with ſuch Words, as 
Tuſtin, Sympathy, Antipathy, Kc. 
3 {fo made uſe of as he might cafily 
3 conclude, that thoſe that uſed them 
had no Ideas in their Minds to which 
they applied them. 

Secondly, "Thoſe Ideas her annexes 
them to ſhould be clear and diſtinct; 
which, in Complex Ideas, is by know- 
ing the particular ones that make that 
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be again Complex, we muſt know al- 
ſo the precite Colicttion that is united 


in each, and 10 till we come to Sim- 


ple ones. In Subſtances the [deas 


muſt not only be diſtinct, but alſo 


conformable to Things as they exiſt. 
Thirdly, He muſt apply his Words, 
as near as may be, to ſuch Ideas as 
common Uſe has annex'd them to; 
for Words, eſpecially of Languages 
already framed, are no Man's pri vate 
Poſſeſſion, but the common Meaſure 
of Commerce and Communication; 
and therefore it is not for any one to 
change the Stamp they are current in, 
nor alter the Ideas they are affixed 
to; or at leaſt, when there is a Ne- 
ceſſity to do ſo, he is bound to give 


Notice of it. And therefore, 


Fourthhy, When common Uſe has 
left the Sienificativn of a Word un- 


certain and looſe, or where it is to be 


uſed in a peculiar, Senſe, or where 
the Term is liable to any Doubtfulneſs 
or Miſtake, there it ought to be defin'd, 


and its Signification alcertain'd. 


Words ftanding for Simple Ideas 
being not definable, their Signification 
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XZ muſt- be ſhewn either, Firſt, By a 
XZ Synonymous Word; Secondly, By 
Z naming a Subject, wherein that Sim- 
pole Idea is to be found; Thirdly, By 
= preſenting to the Senſes that Subject 


1 which may produce it in the Mind, 
and make him actually have the Idea 
that Word ſtands for. Mixed Modes 


may be perfectly defined, by exactly 
enumerating thoſe Ideas that go to 
each Compoſition. This ought more 
eſpecially to be done in Mixed Modes 
belonging to Morality, ſince Detini- 
tion is the only Way whereby the 
preciſe Meaning of Moral Words can 
be known; and yet a Way whereby 
their preciſe Meaning may be known 
certainly, and without leaving any 
Room for any Conteſt about it. 

For the explaining the Signification 
of the Names of Sub ſlances, both the 
forementioned Ways, vi. of Shew- 
ing and Defining, are requiſite in ma- 
ny Caſes to be made Uſe of: Their 
Names are beſt defined by their /ead- 
ing Qualities, which are moſtly Shape 
in Animals and Vegetables, and Colour 
in inanimate Bodies; and in ſome 

both 
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both together. Now theſe leading 
Qualities. are beſt made known by 
Shewing; and can hardly be made 
known otherwiſe. The Shape of a | 
Horſe, or Caſſowary, will be but im- 
perfectly imprinted on the Mind by | 
'ords ; The Sight of the Animals 
doth it much better. And the Idea of 
the particular Colour of Gold, is not 
to be got by any Deſcription of it, but 
only by the frequent Exerciſe of the 
Eyes about it. The like may be ſaid i 
of thoſe other Simple Ideas peculiar 
in their Kind to any Subſtance, for 
which preciſe Ideas there are no pecu- | 
liar Names. 3 
But becauſe many of the Simple 
Ideas, which make up our Specific 
Ideas of Subſtances, are Powers which 
lie not obvious to our Senſe in the 
Things, as they ordinarily appear; 
therefore in the Signification of our 
Names of Subſtances, ſome part of 
the Signification will be better made 
known by enumerating thoſe Simple 
Ideas, than in ſhewing the Subſtance 8 
it ſelf, For he that to the 7e/low- Bt 
_ ſhining Colour of Gold, got by Sight, | 
7” ſhall | 
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ſhall, from my enumerating them, have 
the Ideas of great Ductibility, Fuſi- 
bility, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in 
Aqua Regia, will have a perfecter Idea 
of Gold, than he can have by ſeeing a 
Piece of Gold, and thereby imprinting 
in his Mind only its obvious Qualities, 

It were to be wiſhed that Words 
ſtanding for Things which are known 
and diſtinguiſhed by their out ward 
Shapes, ſhould be expreſs'd by little 
Draughts and Prints made of them. 
A Vocabulary made after this Faſhion, 
would, perhaps, with more Eaſe, and in 
| leſs Time, teach the true Signification 
of many Terms, eſpecially in Lan- 
guages of remote Countries, or Ages; 
and ſettle truer Ideas in Mens Minds 
of ſeyeral Things, whereof we read the 
Names in ancient Authors, than all the 
large and laborious Comments of learn- 
ed Criticks. Naturaliſis, that treat of 
Plants and Animals, have found the 
Benefit of this Way: And he that con- 
ſults them will find that he has a 
W clearer Idea of Apium and Ibex from a 
little Print of that Herb or Beaſt, than 
he could haye from a long Definition 

. K | of 
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of the Names of either of them; and 
ſo no doubt he would have of Serigil, 
and Strum, if inſtead of a Curry- 
comb or Cymbal, which are the Engliſh 
Names Dictionaries render them by, 
he could ſee ſtamped in the Margin 
ſmall Pictures of theſe Inſtruments, as 
they were in uſe amongſt the Ancients. 

Fifthiy, The laſt Rule that I ſhall 
mention, is, That in all Diſcourſes 
wherein one Man pretends to inſtruct 
or convince another, he ſhould uſe 
the ſame Word, conftantly i in the ſame 
denſe. If this were done, (which no 
body can refuſe without great Diſinge- 
nuity,) many of the Books extant might 
be ſpared ; many of the Controverſies 
in diſpute, would be at an End; ſeveral 
of thoſe great Volumes ſwollen with 
ambiguous Words, now uſed in one 
Senſe, and by-and-by in another, would 
ſhrink into a very narrow Compals ; 
and many of the Philoſophers, (to men- 


tion no other,) as well as Poers Works, 


might be contained | in a Nutſhell. 


BOOK 
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BOOK IV. 


CHAS 
Of Knowledge in general. 


Ix ck the Mind, in all its Thoughts 
8 and Reaſonings, has no other 

immediate Object but its own 
Ideas, which alone it does or can 
contemplate, it is evident that our 
Knowledge is only converſant about 
them. Knowledge then ſeems to be 
nothing but the Perception of the 
Connection and Agreement, or Diſa- 
W greement and Repugnancy of any of 
our /deas Where this Preception is, 
there is Knowledge; and where it is 
not, there tho' we fancy, gueſs, or 
q believe, yet we always come ſhort of 
Knowledge. When we know that 


White 18 0 Black, what do we but 
K 2 perceive 
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perceive that theſe two Ideas do not 
-agree ? Or that the three Angles of a 
Triangle, are equal to two Right 
-ones ; what do we more but perceive 
that Equality to two Right ones does 
neceſſarily agree to, and is inſeparable i 
from the three Angles of a Triangle: 
But to underſtand a little more diſtinct-. 
ly, wherein this Agreement or Diſa- 
greement conſiſts, we may reduce it 
all to theſe four Sorts ; Firſt, Iden- 
tity or Diverſity ; Secondly, Relation: 2} 
"Thirdly, Goexiftence ; Fourthly, Rea i 
Exiſtence. | 
1. Identity or Diverſity : Tis the 
Hrſt Act of the Mind, 20 perceive zts | q 
Ideas; and fo far as it perceives them, 
to know each what it is, and dba , 
to percei ve their Difference, that is, 
the one not to be the other: By this 
the Mind clearly perceives each Idea 
to agree with it ſelf, and to be what it 
is; and all diſtinct Ideas to diſagree. þ 
This it does without any Pains or De-| 


duction, by its natural Power of Per- 
ception and Diſtinction. This is what 
Men of Art have reduced to thoſe 
General Rules, VIS, What is, ts; and 

— * 2} 
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it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to 
be, and not to be. But no Maxim 
can make a Man know it clearer, that” 
Round is not Square, than the bara 
Perception of thoſe two Ideas, which 
the Mind at firſt Sight percetyes to 
diſagree. 

2. The next Sort of Agreement or 
Diſagreement the Mind percetves in 
any of its Ideas, may be called Re- 
lative, and is nothing but the Pre 
ception of the Relation between any 
two Ideas of what kind ſoever; that 
is, their Agreement or Diſagreement 
one with another in ſeveral Ways the 
Mind takes of comparing them. 

3. The third Sort of Agreement or 
Diſagreement to be found in our Ideas, 
is, Coexiſtence or Non-coexiſtence. 
in the ſame Subject; and this belongs 
particularly to Subſtances, 'Thus when 
we pronounce concerning Cold, that” 
it is fixed, it amounts to no more but 
this, That Fixedneſs, or a Power to 
remain in the Fire unconſumed, is an 
Idea that always accompanies that 
particular Sort of 7etowneſs, Weight, 
7 K 3 Fuſibi- 
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Fuſibility, Kc. which make our Com- 
— Idea ſignified by the Word Gold. 
The fourth Sort, is that of Actual 

and Real Exiſtence agreeing to any 
Idea. Within theſe four Sorts of 
Agreement or Diſagreement, I ſuppoſe, | 
1s contained all the Knowledge we 
have, or are capable of. For all that 
we know or can affirm concerning 
any Idea, is, That it is, or is not the 
ſame with ſome other; as, that Blue 
zs not Tellow : That it does, or does 
not coexiſt with another in the ſame 
Subject, as, that Iron 7s ſuſceprible MF 
of Magnetical Impreſſions : That it 
has that or this Relation to ſome 
other Ideas; as, that two — 1 
upon equal Baſes between two Pa- 
rallels, are equal Or, that it has a 
Real Exiſtence without the Mind; as, 
That God is. I 
There are ſeveral Ways ns the 4 
Mind is poſſeſs'd of Truth, each of 
which 1s called Knowledge. Firſt, 
There is Actual Knowledge, when 
the Mind has a preſent View of the i 
Agreement or Diſagreement of any of 
Its Ideas, or of the Relation they if 
have 
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have one with another. Secondly, 
A Man is ſaid to know any Propoſi- 
tion, when having once evidently 
perceived the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of the Ideas whereof it con- 


ſiſts, and ſo lodged it in his Memory, 


that whenever it comes to be reflected 
on again, the Mind aſſents to it with- 
out Doubt or Heſitation, and is certain 
of the Truth of it. And this may 
be called Habitual Knowledge. And 
thus a Man may be ſaid to know all 
thoſe Truths which are lodged 1n his 
Memory by a foregoing, clear, and 
full Preception. | 

Of Habitual Knowledge there are 
two Sorts : The one is of ſuch Truths 


laid up in the Memory, as whenever 


they occur to the Mind, it actually 
perceives the Relation that 3 1s between 


| thoſe Jdeas. And this is in all thoſe: 
Truths, where the Ideas themſelves, 
by an immediate View, diſcover their 
Agreement or Diſagreement one with- 
Won otber. The other is of ſuch Truths,. 


& whereof the Mind having been con- 
vinced, it retains the Memory of the 
Conyiction, without the Proofs. Thus 

4. a Man 
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a Man that remembers certainly, that 
he once perceived the Demonſtration, 
that the three Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two Right ones, knows 
it to be true, when that Demonſtration 
1s gone out of his Mind, and poſſibly 
cannot be recolle&ed : But he knows 
it in a different Way from what he 
he did before, namely, not by the In- 
tervention of thoſe intermediate Ideas, 
whereby the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of thoſe in the Propoſition was 
at firſt perceived, but by remem- 
bring, 1. e. knowing that he was once 
certain of the Truth of this Propoſi- 
tion, that the three Angles of a Tri- 
angle are equal to two Right ones. 
The Immutability of the ſame Rela- 
tions between the ſame immutable 
Things, is now the Idea that ſhews 
him, that if the three Angles of a Tri- 
angle were once equal to two Right 
.. ones, they will always be fo. And 
hence he comes to be certain, that what 
was once true, is always true; what 
Ideas once agreed, will always agree; 
and conſequently, what he once knew 


to ** true, he will always know to 
be 


( 22 5 1 | 
be true, as long as he can remember 
that he once knew it. 
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7 the Degrees of our Knowledge. 


LL our Knowledge conſiſting”. 
in the View the Mind has of its 


oven Ideas, which is the utmoſt Light 


and. greateſt Certainty we are capable - 
of, the different Clearneſs of our 
Knowledge ſeems to lie in the diffe- 
rent Way of Perception the Mind has 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 


any of its [deas... 


When the Mind perceives this A. : 
greement or Diſagreement of two 


| daeas immediately by themſelves, . 


without the Intervention of any other, 
we may call it Intuitive Know-' 
ledge; in which Caſes the Mind per- 
ceive the Truth, as the Eye does . 
SK only by being directed towards 

Thus the Mind perceives that 


WW, bite. 2s. not Black, that Three are 
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more than Tuo, and equal to One 
and Two.” This Part of Knowledge 


is irreſiſtible, and, like the bright Sun. 


ſhine, forces i it ſelf immediately to be 
perceived as ſoon as cver the Mind 
turns its View that Way. It is on this 
Tutuition that depends all the Cer- 
tainty and Evidence of our other 
Knowledge; which Cextainty every 
one finds to be ſo great, that he can- 
not imagine, and therefore not require 
a greater. 

The next Degree of Knowledge, is, 
where the Mind perceives not this 
Agreement or Diſagreement immedi- 
7 or by the Jurta. PRO as ĩt 
were, of the Ideas, becauſe thoſe Ideas 
concerning whoſe Agreement or Diſa- 
greement the Enquiry is made, can- 
not by the Mind be ſo put together, 
as to ſhew it. In this Caſe the Mind 
is fain to diſcover the Agreement or 

Diſagreement which it ſearches, by the 
Intervention of other Ideas. And this 
is that which we call Reaſoning. And 

thus, if we would know the Agree- 
.ment or Diſagreement in Bi Wis be- 
Nen the three Angles of a Triangle 
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and two Right Angles, we cannot” 
by an immediate View, and comparing 
them do it ; becauſe the three Angles 
of a T riangle cannot be brought at 
once, and be compared with any other 
one or two Angles. And fo of this,. 
the Mind has no immediate or intui- 
tive Knowledge. But we muſt find. 
out ſome other Angles, to which the 
three Angles of a Triangle have Equal- 
lity; and finding thoſe equal to two 
Right ones, we come to know the 
Equality of theſe three Angles to two 
Right ones. Thoſe intervening Ideas, 
which ſerve to ſhew the Agreement 
of any two others, are called Proofs; 
and where the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement is by this Means plainly and 
clearly perceived, it is called Demon- 
tration. A Quickneſs in the Mind 
to find thoſe Proofs, and to apply 
them right, is, I ſuppoſe, that witch. 
is called Sagacity. | 

This Knowledge, tho? it be certain, 
is not ſo clear and evident as Intui- 
tive Knowledge. It require Pains, and 
Attention, and fteady Application. of 
Mind, to diſcoyer the — or 
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Diſagreement of the Ideas it conſiders ; 
and there muſt be a Progreſſion by 
Steps and Degrees, before the Mind 
can in this Way arrive at Certainty. 
Before Demonſtration there was a 
Doubt, which, in Jutuitive Knowledge, 
cannot happen to the Mind that has 
its Faculty of Preception leſt to a 
Degree capable of diſtinct Ideas, no 
more than it can be a Doubt to the 
Eye (that can diſtinctly ſee White 
0 Black) whether this Ink en Pa- 5 
per be all of a Colour. 
Now, in every Step that Reaſon 
makes in Demonſtratiue Knowledge, i 
there is an Tutuitiue Knowledge f 
that Agreement or Diſagreement it 
ſeeks with the next intermediate Idea, 
Which it uſes as a Proof; for if it 
were not ſo, that yet would need a 
Proof; ſince without the Perception 
of ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement, 
there is no Knowledge produc' d. By 
which it is evident, that every Step, 
in Reaſoning, that produces Know- 
ledge, has Intuitive Certainty; which 
when the Mind pereeives, there is no 

more 2 but to remember it, to 
make 
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make the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of the Ideas concerning which we 
enquire viſible and certain, This 
Intuitive Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the inter- 
mediate Ideas in each Step and Pro- 
greſſion of the Demonſtration, muſt 
alſo be exactly carried in the Mind; 
and a Man muſt be ſure that no Part 1 is 
left out; . which, becauſe. in long De- 
ductions the Memory cannot” eaſily 
retain, this Knowledge becomes more 
imperte& than Intuitive, and Men 
often embrace Falſhoods for Demon=- 
ſtrations. 

It has been nl taken for 
granted, that Mathematichs alone are 
capable of Demonſtrative Certainty. 
But to hayeſuch an Agreement or * 


agreement as may be intuitiveſy pe 


ceĩv'd, being, as I imagine, not the Pri 
vilege of the Ideas of Number, Ex- 
phony 4 and Figure alone, it may 
poſſibly be the Want of due Method 
and Application in us, and not of ſuf- 


ficient Evidence in Things, that De- 
monſtration has been thought to have 


ſo little to do in other Parts of Know- 
. 
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ledge : For in whatever Ideas the 
Mind can, perceive the Agreement or 
Diiagreement immediately, there it is 
capable of Intuitive Knowledge : And 
where it can perce:ve the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, 
by an Intuitive Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement they have 
with any intermediate Ideas, there 
the Mind is capable of Demonſtra- 
tion which is not limited to the Ideas 
of Figure, Number, Extenſion, or their 
Modes. The Reaſon why it has been 
en {uppoicd to belong to them 
only, is, becauſe in comparing their 
Equality or Exceſs the Modes of 
Numbers have every the leaſt Diffe- 
rence very clear and perceivable: And 
in Exten ſion, though every the leaſt 
Exceſs is not ſo perceptible, yet the 
Mind has found out Ways to diſcover 
the juſt Equality of two Angles, Ex- 
tenſions, or Figures; and both, that 
is, Numbers and Figures can be {et 
down by: viſible and laſting Marks. 
But in otaer Simple Ideas, whoſe 
Modes and Differences are made and 
counted by Degrees, and not Quanti- 
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ty, we have not ſo nice and accurate 
a Diſtinction of their Differences, as 
to perceive or find Ways to meaſure 
their juſt Equality, or the leaſt Diffe- 
rences : For thoſe other Simple Ideas 
being Appearances or Sentations pro- 
duced in us by the Se, Figure, 
Motion, &c. of minute Corpulcles 
ſingly inſenſible, their different De- 
grees alſo depend on the Variation of 
ſome, or all of thoſe Cauſes; which 
fince it cannot be obſerved by us in 
Particles of Matter, whereof each is 
too ſubtile to be perceived, it is im- 
poſſible for us to have any exact Mea- 
ſurcs of the different Degrees of theſe 
Simple 1deas. Thus, for Inſtance, 
not knowing what Number of Parti- 
cles, nor what Motion of them is fit 
to produce any preciſe Degree of 
Whiteneſs, we cannot demonſtrate 
the certain Equality of any two De- 
grees of I hitene ſi, becauſe we have 
no certain Standard to meaſure them 
by, nor Means to diſtinguiſh every the 
leaſt Difference; the only Help we 
have being from our Senſes, which in 
ao 
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But where the Difference is ſo great 
as to produce in the Mind Ideas elear- 
ly diftin@, there Ideas of Colours, 
as we ſee in different kinds, Blue and 
Red, (for Inſtance,) are as capable of 
Demonſtration, as Ideas of Number 
and Extenſion. What is here ſaid of 
Colours, I think, holds true in all Secon- 
dary Qualities. Theſe two then, In- 
tuition and Demonſiratiou, are the 
Degrees of our Knowledge 5 what- 
ever come ſhort of one of theſe, is 
but Faith or Opinion, not Knowledge, 
at leaſt, in all General Truths. There 
is, indeed, another Perception of the 
Mind employed about the particular 
Exiſtence of Finite Beings: without 
us; which going beyond Probability, 
but not reaching to either of the 
foregoing Degrees of Certainty, paſſes i 
under the Name of Knowledge. ® 
Nothing can be more certain, than 
that the Idea we receive from an Ex- 
ternal Object is in our Minds: This 
is Intuitive Knowledge 5 but whe- 
ther we can thence certainly infer the i 
Exiſtence of any Thing without us, 
e to that Jaca, is that 


whereof 1 
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whereof ſome Men think there may 
be a Queſtion made, becauſe Men may 
have ſuch an Idea in their Minds, 
when no ſuch Things exiſts, no ſuch 
Object affects their Senſes. But tis 
evident that we are invincibly conſci- 
ous to our ſelves of a different Per- 
ception, when we look upon the Sur 
in the Day, and think on it by Night; 
when we actually taſte Vor muood, 
or ſmell.a Ro/e, or only think on that 
Savour or Odour. So that I think we 
may add to the two former Sorts of 
Knowledge, this alſo of the Exiſtence 
of particular external Objects, by that 
Perception and Conſciouſneſs we have 
of the actual Entrance of Ideas from 
them, and allow theſe three Degrees 
of Knowledge, vis. Intuitive, Do- 
monſtrative, and Senſitive.” 009010) 

But ſince our Knowledge is founded 
on, and employ d about our Ideas only, 
will it follow thence that it muſt be 
conformable to our Ideas; and that 
where our Ideat are clear and diſtinct, 
obſcure and confuſed, there our Know: 
ledge will be ſo too? J anſwer; No. 

For our Knowledge conſiſting NG 
: er 


„ 1 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of any two Ideas, its Clear- 
neſs or Obſcurity conſiſts in the Clear- 
neſs or Obſcurity of that Perception, 
and not in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity 
of the Ideas themſelves. A Man (for 
Inſtance) that has a clear Idea of the 
Angles of a Triangle, and of Equali- 
ty to two Right ones, may yet have 
but an obſcure Perception of their 
Agreement; and ſo have but a very 
obſcure Knowledge of it. But obſcure 
and confuſed Ideas can never produce 
any clear or diſtinct Knowledge; be- 


cauſe, as far as any Ideas are obſcure 


or confuſed, ſo far the Mind can ne- 
ver perceive clearly whether they 
agree or diſagree. Or, to expreſs. the 
ſame Thing in a Way leſs apt to be 
miſunderſtood, He that hath not de- 
termined Ideas to the Words he uſes, | 
cannot make Propoſitions of them of 
Whoſe Truth he can be certain. 4 


C HAP. 


od 
| 
14 
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CH A P. III. 


Of the Extent of Human 
Knowledge. 


ROM what has been ſaid con- 
cerning Knowledge, it follows, 


8 4:r//, That we can have no Know- 


ledge farther than we have Ideas. 
Secondly, That we have no Know- 
ledge farther than we can have Percep- 
tion of that Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of our Ideas, either by IJutui- 
tion, Demonſtration, or Senſation. 
Thirdly, We cannot have an Iutui- 
tive Knowledge that ſhall extend it 
{elf to all our Ideas, and all that we 
would know about them , becauſe we 
cannot examine and perceive all the 
Relations they have one to another, 
by Juxta- poſition, or an immedi- 
ate Compariſon one with another. 
Thus we cannot intuitively perceive 
the Equality of two Extenſions, the 


Difference of whoſe Figures makes their 


Parts 
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Parts incapable of an exact immediate 


Application. 

Fourthly, Our Rational Knowledge 
cannot reach to the whole Extent of 
our Ideas; becauſe between two dif- 
ferent Ideas we would examine, we 
cannot always find ſuch Proofs as we 
can conne& one to another, with an 
Intuitive Knowledge in all the Parts 
of the Deduction. 

#ifthly, Senſitive Knowledge reach- 
ing no farther than the Exiſtence of 


Things actually preſent to our Senſes, 


is yet much narrower than either of 
che ner 
 Szxthly, From all which it is evi- 
dent, that the Extent of our Know- 
tedge, comes not only ſhort: of the 
Reality of Things, but even of the 
Extent of our own 1deas. We have 
the Ideas of a Square, a Circle, and 
Equality, and yet, perhaps, ſhall never 
be able to find a Circle equal to a 
Square. DA : 
The Affirmations or Negations we 
make concerning the Ideas we have, 
being reduced to the four Sorts above 
mention'd, vis, Identity, Coexiſience, 


Relation, 
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1 
Relation, and Real Exiſtence, I ſhall 


examine how far our Knowledge ex- 


tends in each of theſe : 


Firſt, As to Identity and Diver- 


ſity, our Intuitive Knowledge is as 


far extended as our Ideas themſelves; 
and there can be no Idea in the Mind, 
which it does not preſently, by an 
Intuitive Knowledge, perceive to be 


what it is, and to be different from 


any other. 

Secondly, As to the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of our Ideas in Coex- 
iſleuce: In this our Knowledge 1s ve- 
ry ſhort, tho' in this conſiſts the great- 
eſt and moſt material Part of our 
Knowledge, concerning Subſtances : 
For our Ideas of Subſlances being, 
as I haye ſhewed, nothing but certain 
Collectious of Simple Ideas, coexiſt- 
ing in one Subjet?, (our Idea of 


Flame, for Inſtance, is a Body Hot, 


luminous, and moving upward.) When 
we would know any Thing farther 
concerning this, or any other Sort of 
Subſtance, what do we but enquire 
what other Qualities or Powers theſe 
Subſtances have, or have not? Which 
10 is 
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is nothing elſe but to know what o- 
ther Simple Ideas do, or do not co- 
exiſt with thoſe that make up that 
Complex Idea. The Reaſon of this 
is, becauſe the Simple Ideas which 
make up our Complex Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, have no viſible neceſſary Con- 
nection or Inconſiſtence with other 
Simple Ideas, whoic Coexiſtence with 
them we would inform our ſelves 
about. Theſe Ideas being likewiſe, 
for the moſt part, Secondary Owalities, 
which depend upon the Primary Qua- 
lities of their minute or inſenſible 


Parts, or on ſomething yet more re- 


mote from our Comprehenſion , it is 
impoſſible we ſhould know which have 
a neceſſary Union or Inconſiſtency 
one with another, ſince we know not 
the Root from whence they ſpring, 


or the Size, Figure, and Texture of 
Parts on which they depend, and from 


N which they reſult. 

Beſides this, there is no Biſeove- 
rable Chuneckion between any Seconda- 
7y Quality, and thoſe Primary Qua- 


lities that it depends on. We are ſo 


far from knowing what Figure, Size, 
| or 
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or Motion produces (for Inſtance) a 
8 Zellow Colour, or Sweet Taſte, or a 
= Sharp Sound, that we can by no 
Means conceive how any ige, Fi- 
gure, or Motion can poſſibly produce 
in us the Idea of any Colour, Taſte, 
or Sound whatioeyer ; and there is no 
conceivable Connection between the 
one and the other. 

Our Knowledge therefore of Co- 
exiſtence reaches little farther than 
Experience. Some few, indeed, of the 
Primary Qualities have a neceſſary 
Dependence and vilible Connection 
one with another; as Figure neceſ- 
ſarily ſuppoſes Extenſion, receiving 
or communicating Motion by Impulſe 
ſuppoſes Solidity. But Qualities co- 
exiſtent in any Subject, without this 
Dependence and Connection, cannot 
certainly be known to coexiſt any 
farther than Experience by our Senſes 
informs us. Thus, tho? upon trial we 
find Gold yellow, weighty, mallea- 
ble, fuſible, and fixed, yet becauſe 
none of theſe have any evident De- 
pendence or neceſſary Connection 
with the other, we cannot certainly 

$2206 know 
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know that where any Four of theſe 

are, the Fifth will be there alſo, how 
highly . probable ſoeyer it may be: 
But the higheſt Degree of Probabili- 
y amounts not to Certamty 5 with- 
out which there can be no true Know- Þ 
| ledge: For this Coexiſtence can be] 
no further known, than it is perceived; 
and it cannot be perceĩ ved, but either, 
in particular Subjects, by the Obſer- 
vation of our Senſes, or, in general, 
by the neceſſary Connection of the 
Ideas themſelves. 

As to Incompatibility, or Repug- 
nancy to Coexiſtence, we may know 
that any Subject can have of each Sort 
of Primary Qualities but one Parti- 
cular at once, One Extenſion, one 
Figure; and ſo of ſenſible Ideas, pe- 
culiar to each Senſe: For whatever of 
each Kind is preſent in any Subject, ex- 
cludes all other of that Sort; for In- 
ſtance, One Subject cannot have Zw9 
Smells, or two Colours at the ſame Time. 

As to Powers of Subſtances, which 
make a great Part of our Enquiries | 
about them, and are no inconſidera- 
ble Branch of our Knowledge ; our 
at 4 Knowledge | 
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Knowledge as to theſe, reaches little 
farther than Experience: ; becauſe they 
conſiſt in a Texture and Motion of. 
Parts, which we cannot by any Means 
come to diſcoyer; and I doubt whe- 
ther, with thoſe Faculties we have, 
we ſhall ever be able to carry Our ge- 
neral Knowledge much farther in this 
Part. Experience is that which in 
this Part we muſt depend on; and it 
were to. be wiſhed that it were more 
improved: We find the Advantages 
ſome Mens generous Pains, have this 
Way brought to the Stock of Natural 
Kae And if others, eſpecially 
the Philoſophers by Fire, who pretend 
to it, had been ſo wary in their Ob- 
ſervations, and ſincere in their Reports, 
Jas thoſe who call themſelves Philoſo- 

bers ought to have been, our Ac- 
quaintance with the Bodies here about 
Jus, and our Inſight into their Powers 
and Operations, had been yet much 
greater. 

As to the third Sort, the Agree- 
nent or Diſagreement. of our Ideas 
in any other Relation, this is the 
2 Field of * and it is 

L hard 
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hard to determine how far it may ex- 
tend. This Part depending on our 
Sagacity, in finding intermediate Tdeas, 
that may ſhew the Habitudes and Re- 
lations: of Ideas, it is an hard Matter 
to tell when we are at End of ſuch 
Diſcoveries. They that are ignorant 
of Algebra, cannot imagine the Won. 
ders in this Kind that are to be done by 
it; and what farther. Improvements Il 
and Hel ps, advantageous to other 
Parts of Knowledge, the Sagactous 
Mind of Man may yet find out, it is 
not caſy to determine. This at leaſt 
I believe, that the Iaeas of Quantity, 
are not thoſe alone that are capable 
of Demonſtration and Knowledge; 
and that other, and perhaps more uſe - 
fu! Parts of Contemplation, would | 
afford us , are? 4 if Vices, Paſſions, | 
and domineering Intereſt, did not op- 
poſe; or menace: Endeavours of: this | 
Kind. 4 

The Idea of a Supream Being, in- 
finite- in Power, 'Goodneſs,, and Wil: | 
dom, whoſe Workmanſhip we are, 
and on 'whom: we: Spores: oa _ | 
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Rational Creatures, would, I ſuppoſe; 
if duly conſidered, afford ſuch Foun- 
dations of our Duty, and Rules of 
Action, as might place Morality 
among the Sciences capable of De- 
monſtration; wherein I doubt not, but 
from Principles as inconteſtable as 
thoſe of the Mathematics, by neceſ- 
ſary Conſequences, the Meaſure of 
8 Right and Wrong might be made out, 
to any one that will apply himſelf 
vith the ſame Indifferency and Atten- 
tion to the One, as he does to the 
Ocher of theſe Sciences. The Rela» 


tions of other Modes may certainly 


be perceived, as well as thoſe of Num- 


ber and Extenfion. here there is 


1% Property, there it no Injuſlice, is 
Ja Propofition as certain as any De- 
monſtration in Euclid; for the Iaeæ 
of Property being a Right to any 
Thing; and the Idea of Injuſtiboe, be- 
ing the Invaſion or Violation of that 
Right; it is evident that theſe: Ideas 
being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe Names 
annexed: to them, I can as certainly 
know this Propoſition to be true, as 
that a Triangle Ai Angler equal 

* 2 70 
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hard to determine how far it may ex- 
tend. This Part depending on our 
Sagacity, in finding intermediate Ideas, 
that may ſhew the Habitudes and Re- 
lations: of 1deas, it is an hard Matter 
to tell when we are at End of ſuch 
Diſcoveries. They that are ignorant 
of Algebra, cannot imagine the Won. 
ders in this Kind that are to be done by 
it; and what farther. Improvements I 
and Hel ps, advantageous to other 
Parts of Knowledge, the Sagactous 
Mind of Man may yet find out, it is 
not caty to determine. This at leaſt bl 
J believe, that the Ideas of Quantity, 


are not thoſe alone that are capable 
of Demonſtration and Knowledge; 
and that other, and perhaps more uſc- il 


afford us dt ee be if Vices, Paſſions, 
and domincering Intereſt, did not op- 
poſe: or menace: Endeavours of this 1 
Kind. 
The Idea of a Supream Being, in 

finite in Power, 'Goodneſs,, and "Wit. 
dom, whoſe Workmanſhip we are, 
and on whom: we: depend; and. the | 
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Rational Creatures, would, I: ſuppoſe; 


if duly conſidered, afford ſuch Foun- 
dations of our Duty, and Rules of 
Action, as might place Morality 
among the Sciences capable of De- 
monſtration; wherein I doubt not, but 
from Principles as inconteſtable as 


S thoſe of the Mathematicſs, by neceſ- 


ſary Conſequences, the Meaſure of 


Right and ſurong might be made out, 


to any one that will apply himſelf 


vith the ſame Indifferency and Atten- 
tion to the One, as he does to the 


Other of theſe Sciences. The Rela» 
tions of other Modes may certainly 
he perceived, as well as thoſe of Num- 


ber and Extenfion. Where: there is 
12 Property, there is no Injuſlice, is 
Ja Propoſition as certain as any De- 
monſtration in Euclid; for the dee 
of Property being a Right to any 
Thing; and the Idea of Injuſtiboe, be- 


ing the Invaſion or Violation of that 
Right; it is evident that theſe: Ideas 
being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe Names 
annexed to them, I can as certainly 
know this Propoſition to be true, as 
that a Triangle W Angler equal 
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to two Right ones. Again, No Go- 
verument allows abſolute Liberty. 
The Idea of Government being the 
Eſtabliſhment of Society upon certain 
Rules or Laws which require Confor- 
mity to them, and the Idea of Abſo- 
ute Liberty being for any one to do I 
whatever he pleaſes, I am as capable 
of being certain of the Truth of this 
Propoſition, as of any in Mathema- | 
Tics. | | . 4 
What has given the Advantage to 
the Ideas of Quality, and made them 
thought more capable of Certainty and 
Demonſtration, 1s, BS 3 
Firſt, That they can be repreſented 
by ſenfible Marks, which have a 
nearer Correſpondence with them, than iſ 
any Words or Sounds. Diagram 
drawn on Paper, are Copies of the 
Ideas, and not liable to the Uncertain- i 
ty that Words carry in their Signifi- WM 
cation: But we have no ſenſible Marks | 
that reſemble our Moral Ideas, and 
nothing but Words to expreſs them 
Þy; which though when written they 
remain the ſame, yet the Ideas they 
Rand for may change in the ſame * ; 
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and it is very ſeldom that they are noc 
different in different Perſons. 

Secondly, Moral Ideas are com- 
monly more complex than Figures. 
Whence theſe two Inconveniences fol- 
low: Fir/t, That their Names are of 
more uncertain Signification; the pre- 
ciſe Collection of Simple Ideas they 
ſtand for, not being ſo eaſily agreed 
on, and ſo the Sign that is uſed for 
them in Communication always, and 
in Thinking often, does not ſteadily | 
carry with it the ſame Idea. Second. 
8 /y, The Mind cannot eafily retain 
W thoſe precife- Combinations ſo exactly 
and perfectly as is neceſſary; in the 
Examination of the Habitudes and 
Correſpondencies, Agreements or Diſ- 
agreements of ſeveral of them one 
vith another, eſpecially where it 1s to 
be judged of by long Deductions, 
and the Intervention of ſeveral other 
Complex Ideas, to ſhew the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of two remote 
ones. 

Now one Part of theſe Diſadvan- 
tages in Moral Ideas, which has made 
them be thought not capable of De- 

L 3 - monſtrationg 
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monſtration, may in a good meaſure 
be remedied by Definitzons, ſetting 
down that Collection of Simple eas 
which every Term ſhall ſtand for, and 
then uſing the Terms ſteadily and con- q 
ſtantly for that preciſe Collection. 3 

As to the fourth Sort of Know- 
ledge, vig. of the real Actual Ex- 
iſence of Things, we have an Intui- 
ride Knowledge of our own £Ax:/- 
tence; a Demonſtrative Knowledge 
of the Exiſtence of God; and a Sen- 
fitrve Knowledge of the Objects that 
preſent themſetves to our Senſes. 3 

From what has been ſaid, we may 
diſcover the Cauſes of our Tomrance: 
which are chiefly theſe three : Firſt, 
Want of Ideas : Secondly, Want of 
a diſcoverable Connection between the 
Taeas we have: Thirdly, Want of 
tracing and examining our Ideas. 
 #7-/t, There are ſome Things w 
are ignoraut of for want of e 
All the Simple Z4eas we have are 
confined to the Obſervation of our 
Senſes, and the Operations of our 


in our Ives: ve: other Taeas it is 
poſſible 
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poſlible other Creatures may have, by 
the Aſſiſtance of other Senſes and Fa- 
culties more or perfecter than we have, 
or different from ours, it is not for us 
to determine; but to ſay or think 
there are no ſuch, becauſe we con- 
cei ve nothing of them, is no better 
an Argument, than if a Blind Man 
ſhould be poſitive in it, that there was 
no ſuch Thing as Sight and Colours, 
becauſe he had no manner of Idea of 
any ſuch Thing. What Faculties 
therefore other Species of Creatures 
haye to penetrate into-the Nature and 
inmoſt Conſtitutions of Things, we 
know not. This we know, and cer- 
tainly find, that we want other Views 
of them, beſides thoſe we have, tomake 
Diſcoveries of them more perfect. The 
Intellectual and Len ſible "World are 
in this perfectly alike, that the Parts 
which we ſee of either of them, hold 
no Proportion with that we ſee not; 
and whatſoever we can reach with our 
Eyes, or our Thoughts of either of 
them, is but a Point almoſt nothing, 


in neee of the reſt. + 
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Another great Cauſe of Ignorance, 
is the want of Ideas that we are ca- 
Fable of. This keeps us in Ignorance 
of Things we conceive capable of be- 
ing known. Bulk, Figure, and Moti- 
on, we have Thea of; yet not know- - 
ing what 1s the particular Bulk, Mo- 
tion, and Figure of the oreateſt Part 
of the Bodies of the Univerſe, we arc 
ignorant of the ſeyeral Powers, Effi- 
cacies, and Ways of Operation, where- 
by the Effects we daily ſee are pro- 

duced, Theſe are hid from us in ſome 
Things, by being ro remote, in others, 
by being too minute. 

When we conſider the vaſt Diſtance 
of the known and viſible Parts of the 
World, and the Reaſons we have to 
think, that what lies within our Ken 
is but a ſmall Part of the immenſe 
Univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover an 
huge Abyſs of Ignorance. What are 
the particular Fabricks of the great 
Maſles of Matter, which make up the 
whole ſtupendious Frame of corporeal 
Beings; how far they are extended, 
and what is their Motion; and how 
continued, and what Influence they 
have 
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have upon one another; are Con- 
templations, that at firſt Glimpſe our 
Thoughts loſe themſelyes in. If we 
confine our 'Thoughts to this little 
Canton, I mean this Syſtem of our 
Sun, and the groſſer Maſſes of Mat- 
ter that viſibly move about it; what 
ſeveral Sorts of Vegetables, Animals, 
and intellectual Corporeal Beings, in- 
finitely different from thoſe of our 
little Spot of Earth, may probably be 
in other Planets, to the Knowledge 
of which, even of their outward Fi- 
gures and Parts, we can no way at- 
tain, whilſt we are confined to this 
Earth, there being no natural Means, 
either by Senſation or Reflection, to 
convey their certain Ideas into our 
Minds. 8 

There are other Bodies in the Uni- 
verſe, no leſs concealed from us by 
their Minutene f. Theſe inſenſible 
Corpuſcles being the active Parts of 
Matter, and the great Inſtruments of 
Nature, on which depend all their 
Secondary Qualities and Operations, 
our want of preciſe diſtin Ideas of 
their Primary Qualities, keeps us in 

. 1 incurable 
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incurable Ignorance of what we de- 
ſire to know about them. Did we 
know the Mechanical Affections of 
Rhubarb and Opium, we might as ea- 
bly account for their Operations of 
Purging or cauſing Sleep, as a Watch- 
Maker can for the Motions of his 
Watch. The diffolving of Silver in 
Aqua Fortis, or Gold in Aqua Re- 
gia, and not vice vers4, would be 
then, perhaps, no more difficult to 
know, than it is to a Sith, to un- 
derſtand why the turning of one Key 
will open a Lock, and not the turn- 

of another. But whilſt we are 
deſtitute of Scafes acute enough to 
diſcoyer the minute Particles of Bo- 
dies, and to give us Ideas of their 
Mechanical Affections, we muft be 
content to be ignorant of their Pro- 
perties and Operations: Nor can we 
be aſſured about them any farther, 
'than ſome few Trials we make, are 
able to reach; but whether they "will 
ſucceed again another Time, we can- 
not be certain. This hinders our cer- 
tain Knowledge of Uniyerfal Truths 


ecncerning Natural Bodies; and our 
ribs Reaſon 
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Reaſon carries us herein very little be 
yond particular Matters of Fact. And 
therefore I am apt to doubt, that'how 
far foever Human Induſtry may ad- 


| yance Uſeful and Experimental Phi- 


lofophy in Phyſical Things, yet Scz- 
entifical will fill be out of our Reach; 


becauſe we want perfect and adequate 
Ideas of thoſe very Bodies which are 


neareſt to us, and moft under our 


Command. 

This, at firſt Sight, ſhews us how dif 
proportionate our Knowledge is to the 
whole Extent, even of Material Be- 
ings; to Which if we add the Con- 
ſideration of that infinite Number of 
Spirits that may be, and probably are, 
which are yet more remote from our 
Knowledge, whereof we have no Cog- 
nizanee; We ſhall find this Cauſe of 
Ignorance conceal from us, in an im- 
penetrable Ohſcurity, almoſt the whole 
Intellectual World, a greater certain- 
ly, and a more beautiful World than 
the Material. For bating ſome very 
few Ideas of Spirit, we get from our 
own Mind by Reflection, and from 
tee the beſt we can colleſt of the 

8 Ls Father. 
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Father of all Spirits, the Author of 
them, and us, and all Things, we 
have no certain Information, ſo much 
as of the Exiſtence of other Spirits 
but by Revelation; much leſs have 
we diitint Ideas of their different 
| Natures, States, Powers, and ſeveral 
Confticutions, wherein they agree or 
differ one from another, and from 
us.: And therefore in what con- 
cerns their different Species and Pro- 
perties, we are under an abſolute Ig- 
norance. 

The Second Cauſe of Ignorance, is 
the Want of diſcoverable Connection 
between thoſe Ideas we have: Where 
we want that, we are utterly incapa- 
ble of Univerſal and Certain Know- 
ledge ; and are, as in the former Cale, 
left only to Obſervation and Expe- 
riment. Thus the Mechanical Aft- 
fections of Bodies having no Affinity 
at all with the Ideas they produce in 
us, we can have no diſtinct Know- 
ledge of ſuch Operations beyond our 
Experience; and can reaſon no other- 
wiſe about them, than as the Effects 
or * of an infinitely Wiſe 

Agent, 
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Agent, which perfectly ſurpaſs our 
Comprehenſions. 

The Operation of our Minds upon 
our Bodies, is as unconceĩvable. How 
any ag ſhould produce a Mo- 
tion in Body, 1s as remote from the 
Nature of our Ideas, as how any Body 
ſhould produce any Thought in the 
Mind. That it is fo, if Experience 
did not convince us, the Conſidera- 
tion of the Things themſelves would 
neyer be able, in the leaſt, to diſcoyer 
to us. 

In ſome of our Ideas there are cer- 
tain Relations, Habitudes, and Con- 
nections, ſo viſibly included in the Na- 
ture of the Ideas themſelves, that we 
cannot conceive them ſeparable from 
them by any Power whatſoever: In 
theſe only we are capable of certain 
and univerſal Knowledge. Thus the 
Idea of a Right-lin'd Triangle, ne- 
ceſſarily carries with it an Equality 
of its Angles ta two Right ones. But 
the Coherence and Continuity of the 
Parts of Matter; the Production of 
Senſation in us, of Colours and 
Sounds, Kc. by Impulſe and Motion 
> 1 85 being 
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being ſuch, wherein we can diſcover 
no natural Connection with any Idea, 
we have, we cannot but aſcribe them 
to the arbitrary Will and good Plea- 
ſure of the Wiſe Architect 

The Things that we obferye con- 
ſtantly to proceed regularly, we may 
conclude to act by a Law ſet them; 
but yet by a Law that we know not; 
whereby, tho' Cauſes work ſteadily, 
and Effects conſtantly flow from 
them, yet their Connections and De- 
pendencies being not diſcoverable in 
our Ideas, we can have but an expe- 
rimental Knowledge of them. Several 
Effects come every Day within the 
Notice of our Senſes, of which we 
have ſo far Sen ſctive Knowledge : But 
the Cauſes, Manner, and Certainty of 
their Production, we muſt, for the 
foregoing Reafons, be content to be 
ignorant of. In theſe we can go no 
arther than particular Experience in- 
forms us of Matter of Fact, and by 
Analogy gueſs what Effects the like 
Bodies are, upon other Tryals, like to 
produce: But as to perfect Science 
of Natural Bodzes, (not to mention 
e / Spiritual 
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Spiritual Beings,) we are, I think, ſo 
far from being capable of any ſuch 
Thing, that T conclude it loſt Labour 
to ſeek after it. . 
The Third Cauſe of Ignorance, is 
our Want of tracing thoſe Ideas we 
have, or may have; and finding out 
thoſe intermediate Ideas, which may 
ſhew us what Habitude of Agreement 
or Diſagreement they may have one 
with another: And thus many are ig- 
norant of Mathematical Truths, for 
want of Application in enquiring, ex- 
amining, and by due Ways comparing 
thoſe 1deas. e 
Hitherto we have examined the 
Extent of our Knowledge, in reſpect 
of the ſeveral Sorts of Beings that are: 
There is another Exteut of it, in re- 
ſpect of VDniverſality, which will al- 
ſo deſerve to be conſider d; and in 
this Regard our Knowledge follows 
the Nature of our Ideas. If the Ideas 
are Abſtract, wheſe Agreement or 
Diſagreement we perceive, our Know- 
ledge is VDniver ſal. For what is 
known: of ſuch general Ideas, will be 
true of every particular Thing in . 
„ 6 that 
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2 that Eſſeuce, that is, that Abſtract 
|  Taea is to be found: And what is 
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once known of ſuch Ideas, will be 
perpetually, and for ever true. 80 
that, as to all general Knowledge, we 
muſt ſearch and find it only in our 
own Minds: And it is only the exa- 


mining of our own Ideas, that fur- 


niſhes us with that. Truths belong- 
ing to Eſſences of Things, (that is, 
to Abſtract Ideas,) are Eternal, and 
are to be found out by the Contem- 
pom only of thoſe Eſſences, as the 

xiſtence of Things is to be known 
only from Experience. But I ſhall 
ſay more of this in the following 
Chapters, where I ſhall ſpeak of Ge- 
zeral and Neal Knowledge. 
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CHAP. IV. 


3 Of the Reality of our Knowledge. 


Dou v not but my Reader, by this 
Time, may be apt to think, that I 


have been all this while only build- 


a 
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ing a Caſtle in the Air; and be ready 
to object, if it be true, that all Know- 
ledge lies only in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
our own Ideas, the Viſions of an Eu- 
thuſiaſi, and the Reaſonings of a So- 
ber Man, will be equally certain: It 
is no Matter how Things are, ſo a 


Man obſerye but the Agreement of 


his own Imaginations, and talk con- 
formably, it is all Truth, all Certain- 


W ty. That an Haręy is not a Centaur, 


1 
N 


is by this Way as certain Knowledge, 
and as much Truth, as that a Square 
is not a Circle. But of what Uſe is all 
this Knowledge of Mens own Imagi- 
nations, to a Man that enquires after 
the Reality of Things? (8 

To which I a»/wer, That if our 
Knowledge of our Ideas ſhould termi- 
nate in them, and reach no farther, 
where there is ſomething farther in- 
tended, our moſt ſerious Thoughts 
would be of little more Uſe, than the 
Reveries of a crazy Brain, But I 
hope, before I have done, to make it 
evident, that this Way of Certainty, 
by the Knowledge of our own Ideas, 
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goes a little farther than bare Imagi. 
nation; and that all the Certainty of 
general Truths a Man has, lies in no- 
thing elſe but this Knowledge of our 
1deas. 
Tis evident that the Mind knows 
not Things immediately, but by the 
Intervention of the Ideas it has of 
them. Our Knowledge therefore is 
Real, only fo far as there is a Confor- 
mity between our Ideas and the Re. 
ality of Things. But how ſhall we 
know when our Ideas agree with iſ 
Things themſelves? I anſwer, There 
be Two- Sorts of Ideas that we may 
be aſſured agree with Things: Theſe 
are, 3 

Firſt, Simple Ideas; which ſince 
the Mind can by no Means make to 
it ſelf, muſt be the Effect of Things 
operating upon the Mind in a natural 
May, and producing therein 'thoicy t 
Perceptions which, by the Will of our: 
Maker, they are 901 5 and adapt- g 
ed to. Hence it follows, that Simpiq t 
Idear are not Fiftions of our Fanciesſc 
but the natural and regular Producib 
tions of Tg without us, really of 


perating 
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ating upon us; which carry with 
them all the Conformity our State re- 
quires, which is to repreſent Things 
under thoſe Appearances they are fit- 
ted to produce in us. Thus the Idea 
of Whitene ſe, as it is in the Mind, 
exactly anſwers that Power which is 
in any Body to produce it there. And 
this Conformity between our Simple 
1deas, and the Exiſtence of Things, is 

{uffictent for Real Knowledge. 
Secondly, All our Complex Ideas, 
except thoſe of Subſtances, being Ar- 
Wo chetypes of the Mind's own making, 
and not referred to the Exiſtence of 
Things, as to their Originals, cannot 
want any Conformity neceflary to 
Real Knowledge: For that which is 
not deſigned to repreſent any Thing 
but it ſelf, can never be capable of a 
wrong Repreſentation. Here the Idea 
themſelves are conſidered as Arche. 
types, and Things no otherwiſe. re- 
- garded, than as they are conformable 
Ato them. Thus the Mathematiciun 
conſiders the Truth and Properties 
belonging to a Rectangle, or Circle, 
only AS they are Ideas in his own 
ing 4225 N Mind, 
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Mind, which poſſibly he never found 
exiſting mathematically, that is, pre- 
ciſely true; yet his Knowledge is not 
only certain, but Real; becauſe Real 
Things are no farther concerned, nor 
intended to be meant by any ſuch 
Propoſitions, than as Things really a- 
gree to thoſe Archetypes in his Mind. 
It is true of the Idea of a Triangle, 
that its three Angles are equal to 
two Right ones: It is true alſo of a 
Triangle, wherever it exiſts : What is 
true of thoſe Figures, that have barely 
an Ideal Exiſtence in his Mind, will 
hold true of them alſo, when they come 
to have a Real Exiſtence in Matter. 

Hence it follows, that Moral Know- 
ledge is as capable of Real Certainty 
as Mathematics: For Certainty being 
nothing but the Perception of the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of our 1- 
. deas, and ' Demonſtration nothing but 
the Perception of ſuch Agreement by 
the Intervention of other Ideas; our 
Moral Ideas, as well as Mathematical, 
being Archetypes themſelves, and ſo 
Adequate or Complete Ideas, all the 
Agreement or Diſagreement we 7 ** 
bf n 
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find in them, will produce Neal 
Knowledge, as well as in Mathemati- 
cal Figures. That which is requiſite 
to make our Knowledge certain, 
is the Clearneſs of our Ideas; and that 
which is required to make it real, is, 
that they anſwer their Archetypes. 
But it will here be ſaid, That if Mo- 
ral Knowledge be placed in the Con- 
templation of our own Moral Ideas; 
and thoſe be of our own making, 
what ſtrange Notions will there be of 
Juſtice and Temperance? what Con- 
fuſion of Virtues and Vices, if every 
Man may make what Ideas of them 
he pleaſes? I anſwer, No Confuſion 
nor Diſorder at all in the Things 
themſelyes, nor the Reaſonings about 
them, no more than there would be 
a Change in the Properties of Figures, 
and their Relations one to another, if 
a Man ſhould make a Triaugle with 
four Corners, or a Trapezinm with 
four Right Angles, that is, in plain 
Engliſh, change the Names of the 
Figures, and call that by one Name, 
which 1s called ordinarily by another. 
The Change of Name will W at 
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firſt diſturb him who knows not what 
Jaca it ftands for: But as ſoon as the 
Figure is drawn, the Conſequences and 
Demonſtration are plain and clear, 
Juſt the ſame is it in Moral Know- 
iedge : Let a Man have the Idea of 
taking from others, without their 
Conſent, what they are juſtly poſlef. 
fed of, and call this Juſtice, if he 
pleaſes; ; he that takes the Name here, 
without the Idea put to it, will be Y 
miſtaken, by joining another Idea of 
his own to that Name; but /?rip the Il 
Lea of that Name, or take it ſuch as 'Z 
it is in the Speaker s Mind, and the 
ſame Things will agree to it, as if 
you call*d it Injuſtice. Z 

One Thing we are to take notice cf, 
That where God, or any other Law⸗ I 
Maker, has defin'd any Moral Names, 
there they have made the Eſſence of 
that Speczes to which that Name be- 
_ longs; and there it is not ſafe to ap- 

ply or uſe them otherwiſe. But in 
other Caſes, it is bare Impropriety of 
Speech, to apply them contrary to 
the common 12 of the Country 


No 12 e in. 
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Thirdly, But the Complex LJaeas, 
which we refer to Archetype: without 
W us, may differ from them, and ſo. our 
Knowledge about them may come ſhort 
; of being Real; and ſuch are our Ideas 
of Subſtances. "Theſe muſt be taken 


from ſomething that does or has ex- 
iſted, and not be made up of [deas 
Z arbitrarily put together, without any 
real Pattern. Herein, therefore, is 
founded the Reality of our Knowledge 
concerning Subſtances, that all our 
Complex Ideas of them muſt be ſuch, . 
and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch 

Simple ones as have been COR | 
to coexiſt in Nature, And our Ideas 

being thus true, tho? not perhaps very 
exact Copies, are the Subjecds of the 
Neal Knowledge of them. Whatever 
Lacas we have, the Agreement we find 
chey have with others — be Know- 
ledge. If thoſe Ideas be Abſtract, it 
vill be General Knowledge. But 
co make it Rea concerning Sub/tances, 
the Ideas muſt be taken from the Real 
Exiſtence of Things. Wherever, 
therefore, we perceive the Agreement 
or « Diemen « our Alas, there 
is 


ä 
is certain Knowledge: And where. 
ever we are ſure thoſe Ideas agree 


with the Reality of Things, there is 
certain Real K ee 


CHAP, v. 
f Truth in general. 


Burn, in the proper Import o 
the Word, ſignifies the joining 1 
or ſeparating of Signs, as the Things | 3 
ſignified by them do agree or diſagree 
one with another. The joining or ſc- 
parating of Signs, is what we call | 
Propoſitions 5 ſo that Truth properly 
belongs only to Propoſitions : Where- 
of there are Two Sorts, Mental and il 
Verbal; as there are Two Sorts of 
Signs commonly made Uſe of, Teas Z 
and Words. 7 
Tis difficult to treat of Mental "i 1 
poſitions without Yerbal ; becauſe in 
{peaking of Mental, we muſt make 
— of Mord, and then they become 
Verbal.” Again, Men commonly in 
their 


5 Wy 


and for, being for the moſt part con- 


e reflect on the Names the 
Das being more clear, certain, and di- 
inct, and readier to occur to our A 
= houghts, than pure Ideas; and fo if 
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their Thoughts and Reaſonings, uſe 
IVords inſtead of Ideas; eſpecially if 
the Subject of their Meditation con- 
tains in it Complex Ideas. If we have 
occaſion to form Mental Propoſitions 
about Vhite, Black, Circle, &c. we 
can, and often do, frame in our Minds 
the Ideas themſelves, without refle&- 
ing on the Names: But when ,we 
would conſider, or make Propoſitions 
about the more Complex Ideas, as of 
a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, &c. 
we uſually put the Name for the 
Idea; becauſe the Idea theſe Names 


fuſed, imperfect, and i 
lyes, 


ve make uſe of theſe Words inſtead 
f the Ideas themſelves, even when 
we would meditate and Tealin with. 
In our ſelves, and make tacit Mental 
Propoſitions. 
We muſt then obſerve two Sorts of 
Propoſe itzons, that we are capable of 
aking.: F. 5 17 * Propoſitions, 


3 wherein 
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wherein the Ideas in our Underſtand. 
ings are put together, or ſeparated by 
the Mind, perceiving or judging of 
their Agreement or Diſagreement. Se- 
condly, Verbal Propoſitions ; which 
are Words put together or ſeparated 
in Affirmative or Negative Sentences: 
So that Propoſition conſiſts in joining 
or ſeparating Signs; and Truth con- 
ſiſts in putting together or ſeparating W 
theſe Signs, according as the Things 
they ſtand for agree or diſagree. 
Truth, as well as Knowledge, may 
well come under the Diſtinction of 
Verbal and Real; that being only 
Verbal Truth, wherein Terms are 
Joined according to the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand 
for, without regarding whether our 
Ideas are ſuch as really have or are 
capable of having an Exiſtence in Na- 
ture : But then 1t 1s they contain Real 
Truth, when theſe Signs are joined, 
as our Ideas agree; and when our 
Ideas are ſuch as we know are capa- 
ble of having an Exiſtence in Nature, 
which in Subſtances we cannot know, 
but by knowing that ſuch haye _ 
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ed. Truth is the marking down in 
Words the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of Ideas as it is; Falſhood is the 
marking down in Words the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas other- 
vwiſe than it is; and fo far as theſe 
8 1dcas, thus marked by Sounds, agree 
to their Archetypes, ſo far only is the 
Furuth Real; The Knowledge of this 
Fruth conſiſts in knowing what Ideas 
the Words ſtand for, and the Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of thoſe Ideas, according as it is 
marked by thoſe Words. 
= Beſides Truth taken in the ſtrict 
Senſe before mentioned, there are other 

Sorts of Truths: As, Firſt, Moral 
Truth; which is ſpeaking 'Things ac- 
cording to the Perſwaſion of our own 
Minds. Secondly, Metaphyſical Truth; 
which is nothing but the Real Ex- 
iſtence of Things conformable to the 
Ideas to which we have annexed their 
Names. {1 i 

Theſe Conſiderations of Truth ei- 
ther having been before taken notice 
of, or not being much to our preſent 
M 2 Purpoſe, 
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Purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to 
Have mentioned them. 


A 


f Univerſal Propoſitions, their 
Truth and Certainty. 
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H E prevailing Cuſtom of uſing Þþ 
Sounds for Ideas, even when f a 
Men think- and zeafon within their 
own Breaſts, makes the Conſideration 1 
of Words and Propoſitions ſo neceſ. 
ſary a Part of the Freatiſe of Know- 1 
ledge, that it is very hard to ſpeak 
intelligibly of the one, without ex. 1 
plaining the other: And fince Gene. 
ral Truths, which with Reaſon aref 
moſt ſought after, can never be well 
made known, and are; ſeldom appre- 
|  hended, but as conceived and. exprel| 
ſed in Words, it is not out of our Way 
in the Examination of our own Know 
ledge, to enquire into the Truih and 
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But it muſt be obſeryed, that Certain- 
ty is twofold, Certainty of Truth, 
and Certainty of Knowledge. 
Certainty of Truth, is, when Words 
are ſo put together in Propoſitions, as 
exactly to expreſs the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand 
for, as really it is. Certain) of 
Knowledge, is, to perceive the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas as ex- 
preſſed in any Propaſitions This we 
ufually call Anowzng, or being Certain 
of the Truth of any Propoſition. 
Now, becauſe we cannot be certain 
Jof the Truth of any General Propo- 
Liion, unleſs we know the preciſe 
k Bounds and Extent of the Species its 
Terms ſtand for, it is neceſſary we 
ſhould know the Eſſence of each Spe- 
cies, which is that which conſtitutes. 
and bounds it: This in all Simple 
Ideas and Modes is not hard to do: 
For in theſe the Real and Nominal 
Eſſence being the ſame, there can be 
no doubt how far the Species extends, 
or what Things are comprehended 
under each Term: Which, it is evident, 
are all that haye an exact Conformity 
M 3. with: 


» 
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with the Idea it ſtands for, and no 
other. But in S#ub/tances, wherein a 
Real Eſſence, diſtinct from the No- 
miual, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute and 
bound the Sec ies, the Extent of the 
general Word is very uncertain; be- 
cauſe not knowing this Real Eſſence, 
we cannot know what is, or is not of 
that Species, and conſequently what 
may, or may not with Certainty be 
affirmed of it. 

Hence we may ſee that the Names 
of Subſtances, when made to ſtand for 
Species, ſuppoſed to be conſtituted by 
Real Eſſences, which we know not, 
are not capable of conveying Certain- 
ty to the Underſtanding. Of the 
Truth of General Propoſitions made 
up of {ſuch Terms, we cannot be ſure: 
For how can we be ſure that this or 
that Quality is in Goz, for Inſtance, 
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when we know, not what i is, or is not | 
Cold? that is, what has, or has not | 


the Real Eſſence of Gold, whereof 
we have no Idea at all? On the other 
Side, the Names of Subſtances, when 
made uſe of for the Complex Ideas 


Men Dave) in RAT RENO tho? they 
carry 
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carry a clear and determinate Signifi- 
cation with them, will not yet ſerve 
us to make many Univerſal Propoſe- 
tions, of whoſe Truth we can be cer- 
tain : Becauſe the Simple Ideas, out 
of which the Complex are combined, 
carry not with them any diſcoverable 
Connection or Repugnancy, but with 
a very few other Ideas. For Inſtance, 
All Gold is fixed, is a Propoſition we 
cannot be certain of, how univer- 
8 fally ſoever it be believed: For if 
ue take the Term Gold to ſtand for 2 
Real Eſſence, it is evident we know 
not what particular Subſtances are of 
that Species, and fo cannot with Cer- 
tainty affirm any Thing univerſally of 
Cold. But if we make the Term Gold 
ſtand for a Species, determined by its 
Nominal Eſſence, be its Complex Idea 
what it will, for inſtance, a Body 
elit, Fuſible, Malleable, and ve- 
Jy Heavy, no Quality can with Cer- 
tainty be denied or affirmed univer- 
{ally of it, but what has a diſcovyera- 
ble Connection or Inconſiſte ncy with 
that Nominal Eſſence : Fixedneſs, for 
Inſtance, having no neceſſary Connec- | 
M4 tion 
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tion, that we can diſcover, with any 
Simple Idea that makes the Complex 
one, or with the whole Combination 
together, it is impoſſible that we 
ſhould certainly know the Truth of 
this Propoſion, All Gold is fixed. 

But is not this an Univerſal certain 
Propoſition, All Cold is Malleable ? 
I anſwer, It is fo, if Malleablene ſi be 
a Part of the Complex Idea the Word 
Gold ſtands for: But then here is no- 
thing affirmed of Gold, but that that 
Sound ſtands for an Idea in which 
Malleableneſs is contained: And ſuch 
a Sort of Truth and Certainty it 1s, 
to fay, a Centaur is Four-footed. 1 
imagine amongſt all the Secondary 
Qualities of Subſtances, and the Pow- Il 
ers relating to them, there cannot any 
two be named, whoſe neceſſary Co- 
exiſtence, or Repugnance to coexiſt, | 
can be certainly known, unleſs in thoſe : 
of the ſame Senſe, which neceſſarily | 
exclude one another. Thus by the 
Colour we cannot certainly know 
what Smell, Taſte, Kc. any Body is 
of. ?Tis no Wonder then that Cer- 
tainty is to be found but in yery few 
general 


1, .+ Jon 
general Propofitions concetnitig Sub- 
ſtances: Our Knowledge of their Qua- 
lities and Properties goes very ſeldom. 
farther than our Senſes reach, or in- 
form us. Inquiſitive and Obſerving 
Men may, by Strength of Judgment, 
penetrate farther ; and on Probabilities, _ 
taken from wary Obſervations, and 
Hints well laid together, often gueſs 
right at what Experience has not yet 
diſcovered to them : But this 1s but 
gueſſing ſtill; it amounts only to Opi- 
ion; and has not that Certainty which 

1s requiſite to Knowledge. 

To conclude: General Propoſitions, 
Jof what Kind ſoeyer, are then only 
capable of Certainty, when the Terms 
Juſed in them ſtand for ſuch Idea, 
WJ wiſe Agreement or Diſagreement, as 
there expreiled, is capable to be diſco- 
vered by us. And we are then certain 
of their Truth or Falſhood, when we 
perceive the Ideas they ſtand for to 
agree or not agree, according as' they. 
are affirmed - or denied one of ano- 
cher: Whenee we may take notice, 

that general C: ertainty is never to be 
found but ia our Ideas Whenever 
MES. We. 
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we go to ſeek it elſewhere, in Experi- 

ment or Obſeryations without us, our 
1 kr goes not beyond Particu- 
ars. 


CHAP. VII. 
f Maxims, 


— 
= 


HERE are a Sort of Propoſi- 
tions which, under the Name 
ct Maxims and Axiome, have paſled 
for Principles of Science; and becauſe 
they are Self. evident, have been ſup- 
poſed Junate. It may be worth while 
to enquire into the Reaſon of their 
Evidence, and examine how far they 
influence our other Knowledge. 

— Knowledge being but the Percep- | 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of Ideas, where that Agreement or | 


_ Diſagreement is perceived immediately 


by it ſelf, without the Interyention or 
Help of any other Ideas, there our 
Knowledge is Self=evident 5 which 
being ſo, not only Maxims, but an 
VVV 
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infinite Number of other Propoſitions 
partake equally with them in this Self- 
evidence. For, 

In reſpect of Identity and Diver- 
ſity, we may have as many Self- evi- 
dent Propoſitions as we have diftin& 
Ideas. Tis the firſt Act of the Mind 
to know every one of its Ideas by its 
ſelf, and diſtinguiſh it from others. 
Every one finds in himſelf, that he 
knows the Ideas he has; that he 
knows alſo when any one is in his 
Underſtanding, and what it is; and. 
that when more than one are there, 
he knows them diſtinctly, and uncon- 
fuſedly, one from another; ſo that all 
Affirmations or Negations concerning 
them, are made without any Poſſibility 
of Doubt or Uncertainty ; and muſt 
neceſſarily be. aiſented to as foon as 
underſtood,. that is, as ſoon as we 
have in our Minds the Ideas, clear and 
diſtinct, which the Terms in the Pro- 
| poſition ſtand for. Thus a Circle is 
2 Circle, Blue is not Red, are as Self- 
evident Propoſitions, as thoſe Gene- 
ral ones, I hat is zs, and, Tis impoſ- 
ſible For the . 7 N 70 be, and not 
| ta 
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to be; nor can the Conſideration of 
theſe Axioms add any Thing to the 
Evidence or Certainty of our Know- 
ledge of them. 

As to the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Coexiſtence, the Mind has 
an immediate Perception of this but 
in very few ; and therefore in this 
Sort, we have very little intuztzve 
Knowledge; though in ſome few Pro- 
poſitions we have. Two Bodies Can- 
not be in the ſame Place, I think is a 
Self evident Propoſition 3 the Idea of 
fitting a Place equal to the Contents of 
its Superficies being annexed to our 
Idea of Body. 

As to the Relations of Modes, Ma- 
thematicians have framed many Axi- 
oms concerning that one Relation of 
Equality, as, Equal taken from E- 
quale, the Remainder will be equal, 
&c. Which however received for Axi- 
oms, yet I think have not a clearer 
Self- evidence than theſe, that One 
and One are equal to Two 5 That if 
from the five Fingers of one Hand, 
you take two, and from the five 
Fingers of the other Hand two, the 
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remaining Numbers will be equal. 
Theſe, and a thouſand other fuch Pro- 
poſitions, may be found in Numbers, 
which carry with them an equal, if 
not greater Clearneſs, than thoſe Ma- 
fthematical Axioms. 

= As to Real Exifience 5 ſince that 
has no Connection with any other of 
our Ideas, but that of ourſelves, and 
of a Firſt Being, we have not ſo 


much as a Demonſtrative, much leſs 


8 a Sclf-evident Knowledge, concerning 
the Real Exiſtence of other Beings. 
In the next Place let us confider, 
= what Influence theſe Maxims have u 

on the other Parts of our Knowledge. 
The Rules eſtabliſned in the Schools, 
That all Reaſonings are ex præcog- 
nitis © præconceſſis, ſeem to lay the 
Foundation of all other Knowledge. 
in theſe Maxims, and to ſuppoſe them 
to be præcognita. Whereby, I think, 
is meant two Things; Firſt, That 
theſe Axioms are thoſe Truths that 
are firſt known to the Mind: Second. 
ly, That upon them the other Parts 
of our Knowledge depend. 1 
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Firſi, That theſe Axioms are not 
the Truths firſt known to, the Mind, 
is eyident from Experience: For who 
knows not, that a Child percei ves that 
a Stranger is not its Mother, long 
before he knows that it is impoſſible 
for the ſame Thing to be, and not to 
be? And how many Truths are there 
about Numbers, which the Mind 1s 
perfectly acquainted with, and fully 
convinced of, before it ever thought 
on theſe general Maxims? Of this the 
Reaſon is plain; for that which makes 
the Mind aſſent to ſuch Propoſitions, 
being nothing but the Perception it 
has of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of its Ideas, according as it finds 
them affirmed or denied in Words one 
of another; and every Idea being 
known to be what it is, and every 
two diſtinct Ideas not to be the ſame, 
it muſt neceſſarily follow, that ſuch 
Self-. evident Truths muſt be firſt known, 
which conſiſt of Ideas, that are firſt 
in the Mind; and the Ideas firſt in 
the Mind, it is evident, are thoſe of 
particular Things; from whence, by 
ſlow Degrees, the Underſtanding on 

ceeds 
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ceeds to ſome few general ones ; which 
being taken from the ordinary and fa- 
miliar Objects of Senſe, are ſettled in 
the Mind with general Names to 
them. Thus particular Ideas are firſt 
receiv*d and diſtinguuſh'd, and ſo Know- 
} ledge got about them; and next to them 
the leſs general or ſpecifick, which are 
next to particular ones. 

For Abſtract Ideas are not ſo ob- 
vious or eaſy to Children, or the yet 
unexerciſed Mind, as particular ones. 
If they ſeem ſo to grown Men, tis 
only becauſe by conſtant and familiar 
Uſe they are made ſo. 

Secondly, From what has been ſaid, 
it plainly follows, that theſe magnifi- 
ed Maxims are not the Principles and 
Foundations of all our other Know- 
ledge: For if there be a great many 
other Truths as ſelf-evident as they, 
and a great many that we know be- 
fore them, it is impoſſible that they 
ſhould be the Principles from which 
we deduce all other Truths. Thus, 
that One and Two are equal to Three, 
is as evident, and eaſier known, than 
that the Whole is equal to all its 

_ Parts. 
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Parts. Nor after the Knowledge of 
this Maxim, do we know that One 
and Two are equal to Three, better 
or more certainly than we did before: 
For if there be any Odds in theſe J. 
deas, the Ideas of V hole and Parts 
are more obſcure, or at leaſt more dif- 
ficult to be ſettled in the Mind, than 
thoſe of One, Two, and Three. Ei- 
ther therefore all Knowledge does not 
depend on certain Præcggnita, or ge- 
neral Maxims, called Principles; or 
elſe, ſuch as theſe (That One and One 
are Two, that Two and Two are 
Four, Kc.) and a great Part of Nu- 
meration will be ſo. To which if we 


add all the Self-evident Propoſitions 


that may be made about all our dif- 
tinct Ideas, Principles will be almoſt 
infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which 
Men arrive to the Knowledge of at 


different Ages; and a great many 


of thoſe innate Principles they never 
come to know all their Eives. Bur 
whether they come in View earlier or 
later, they are all known by their 


Native Evidence, and receive no Light, 


nor are capable of any Proof one from 
another; 
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another; much leſs the more partic u- 
jar from the more general, or the 
more {imple from the more compound- 
= cd; the more ſimple and leis Abſtract 
being the moſt familiar, and the caſier 
E and carlier apprehended. 
Thele general Maxims then are 
only of Ule in Diſputes, to ſtop the 
BB Mouths of Wranglers; but not of 
much Uſe to the Diſcovery of unknown 
Truths, or to help the Mind forwards 
in its Search after Knowledge. Seye- 
ral general Maxims are no more than 
bare verbal Propoſitions, and teach 
us nothing but the Reſpect and Import 
of Names, one to another: As, The 
hole is equal to all its Parts; What 
real Truth does it teach us, more than 
what the Signification of the Word 
= Totum, or Whole, does of it ſelf im- 
But yet Mathematicians do not, 
without Reaſon place this, and ſome 
other ſuch, amongſt their Maxime 
that their Scholars, having in the 
Entrance perfectly acquainted their 
Thoughts with theſe Propoſitions 
; made 
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made in ſuch general Terms, may have 
them ready to apply to all particular 
Caſes; not that, if they be equally 
weighed, they are more clear and evi- 
dent than the particular Inſtances 
they are brought to confirm , but that 
being more familiar to the Mind, the 
very naming them is enough to ſatisfy 
the Underſtanding. But this, I ſay, is 
more from our Cuſtom of uſing them, 
than the different Eyidence of the 
Things. 

So that, if rightly conſider'd, I think 
we may ſay, that where our Ideas 
are clear and diſtin, there is little 
or no Uſe at all of theſe Maxzms, to 
prove the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any of them. He that cannot diſ- 
cern the Truth or Falſhood of ſuch 


Propoſitions, without the Help of FF 


theſe and the like Maxims, will not 
be helped by theſe Maxims to do it. 
He that needs any Proof to make him 
certain, and give his Aſſent to this 
Propoſition, that Two are equal to 
Tuo, or that White is not Black, 
will alſo have need of a Proof to 

make 
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make him admit That what zs zs, or, 
That it as impoſſible for the fame 
Thing to be, and not to be. 

And as theſe Maxims are of little 
| Uſe where we have clear and diſtinct 
* [deas, ſo they are of dangerous Uſe 
where our Ideas are confuſed, and 
where we uſe Words that are 99 an- 
nexed to clear and diſtinct Ideas: But 
to ſuch as are of a looſe and wander- 
ing Signification, ſometimes ſtanding 


; for one, and ſometimes for another [- 
dea, from which follows Miſtake and 


Error, which theſe Maxims (brought 


as Proofs to eſtabliſh Propoſitions 
wherein the Terms ſtand for confuſed 
and uncertain Ideas) do by their Au- 
thority confirm and rivet. 


Of Trifling Propoſitions. 


HERE are Univerſal Propoſi- 
| tions, which tho? they be cer- 
ktainly true, yet add no Light to our 
| Under- 
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Underſtandings, bring no Increaſe to 
our Knowledge: Such are, 

Firſt, All Purely Identical Pro. 
Poſitrons, Theſe, at firſt Bluſh, ap. 
pear to contain no Inſtruction in 
them: For when we affirm the ſame 
Term of it ſelf, it ſhews us nothing 
but what we muſt certainly know be- 
fore, whether ſuch a Propoſition be 
either made by, or propoſed to us. 

_ dJecondly, Another Sort of trifling 
Propoſitions, is, when a Part of the 
Complex Idea is predicated of the 
Name of the Whole 3 a Part of the De- 
finition of the Word defined, as, Lead 
:s a Metal, Man an Animal. Theſe 
carry no Information at all to thoſc 
who know the Complex Ideas, the 
Names Lead and Mau ſtand for: In- 
deed, to a Man that knows the Signi- 
fication of the Word Metal, and not 
of the Word Lead, it is a ſnorter Way 
to. explain the Signification of the 


Word Lead, by ſaying it is a Metal, 0 


than by enumerating the Simple Ideas 
one by one, which make up the Com- 


plex Idea of Metal. 
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Alike trifling it is to predicate any 
one of the Simple Ideas of a Complex 
one, of the Name of the whole Com- 
plex Idea, as, All Gold is fuſible; for 
Fuſibility being one of the Simple J- 
deas that goes to the making up the 
Complex one the Sound G ſtands 
for, what can it be but playing with 
Sounds, to affirm that of the Name 
Cold which is comprehended in its 
received Sign ation? what Inftruc- 
tion can it carry, to tell one that 
which he is ſuppoſed to know before? 
For I am ſuppoſed to know the Signi- 
fication of the Word another uſes to 
me, or elſe he 1s to tel! me, 

The general Propolitions that are 
made about Subſtances, if they are 
certain, are for the moſt part but fri- 
fling; and if they are inſtructive, 
uncertain, and ſuch as we have no 
Know] ledge of their real Truth, how 
much ſoeyer conſtant Ol bſervation and 
Analogy may aſſiſt our Judgments in 
Gueſſing. Hence it comes to pals, 
that one may often meet with very 
clear and coherent Diſcourſes, that a- 


mount yet to nothing : For Names of 
Subſtan- 
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Subſtantial Beings, as well as others. 
having ſettled Significations affixed to 
them, may with great Truth be join- 
ed negatively and affirmatively in Pro- 
poſitions, as their Definitions make 
them fit to be ſo joined; and Propo- 
ſitions conſiſting of ſuch . erms, ma 
with the ſame Clearneſs be deduced 
one from another, as thoſe that con- 
vey the moſt real Truths; and all this 
without any Knowledge of the Nature 
or Reality of Things exiſting without 
us. Thus he that has learnt the fol- 
lowing Words, with their ordinary 
Acceptations annexed to them, 02S. 
Subſlance, Man, Animal, F bm, Soul, 
Vegetative, Senſitive, Rational, may 
make ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions 
about the Soul, without any Know- 
ledge at all of what the Soul really 
is. And of this Sort a Man may find 
an infinite Number of Propoſitions, 
Reaſonings, and Concluſions, in Books 
of Metaphyſicks, School - Divinity a 
and ſome Part of Natural Philoſ6- 
phy; and after all, know as little of 
God, Spirits, or Bodies, as he did 
before he ſet out, 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, The worſt Sort of Trifling, 
is, To uſe Words loo ſely and uncer- 
taiuly, which ſets us yet farther from 
the Certainty of Knowledge we hope 

to attain to by them, or find in them. 
That which occaſions this, is, That 
Men may find it convenient to ſhel- 
ter their Ignorance or Obſtinacy un- 
der the Obſcurity or Perplexcdaeſs of 
their Terms, to which, perhaps, In- 
E advertency and ill Cuſtom does in 
in many Men much contribute. 
E To conclude: Barely Verbal Pro- 
E po/itrons may be known by theſe fol- 
E lowing Marks; 
EF Firſt, All Propoſitions, wherein 
two Abſtract Terms are affirmed one 
of another, are barely about the Sig- 
E nification of Sounds. For ſince no 
Abſtract Idea can be the ſame with 
any other but it ſelf, when its Ab- 
ſtract Name is affirmed of any other 
Term, it can ſignify no more but this, 
That it may, or ought to be, called by 
that Name; or, that theſe two Names 
ſignify the ſame Idea. 

Secondly, All Propoſitions, wherein 
a Part of the Complex Idea which 

any 


. f 


being only Abſiract Ideas, and there- 


particular Exiſtence, give us no Know- 
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any Term ſtands for, 1s predicated of 
that Term, are only FVerbal. And 
thus all Propofitions wherein more 
comprehenſive Terms, called Genera, 
are affirmed of Subordinate, or leſs 
Comprehenſive, called Species or In. 
dividuals, are barely Verbal. When 
by theſe two Rules we examine the 
Propoſitions that make up the Diſ- 
courſes we ordinarily meet with, both 
in and out of Books, we ſhall, per- 
haps, find, that a greater Part of them, 
than is uſually ſuſpected, are purely 
about the Signification of Words, and 
contain nothing in them but the Ule 
and Application of theſe S1gns. 


CHAP 1X, 
Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 


ITxeRTo we have only conſider's 
the Eſſences of Things; which Þ 


by removed in our Thoughts from 


ledge 


e 
ledge of Exiſtencè at all. We pro- 


ceed now to enquire concerning our 
Knowledge of the E Ss of Things, 
and how we come by 1t 
I fay then, that we have the Know- 
| ledge of our own Exiſtence by In- 
tuition; of the Exiſteuce of God by 
| Demonſtration ; and of other Things 
by Sen ſat ion. As for our own Ex- 
ence, we perceive it ſo plainly, that 
7 it neither needs, nor is capable of any 
Proof. I Think, I Reaſon, I feel 
E Pleaſure and Pain: Can any of theſe 
be more evident to me than my ow 
= Exi/ience 2 If I doubt of all other 
Things, that very Doubt makes me 
perceive my own Exiſtence, and will 
not ſuffer me to doubt of that. If I 
know I doubt, I have as certain a 
Perception of the Thing doubting, as 
of that Thought which I call Doubt. 
£ Experience then convinces us that we 
have an Intuitive Knowledge of our 
Bown Exiſtence; and an Internal In- 
allible Perception that we are. In 
Every act of Senfation, Reaſoning, or 
Thinking, we are conſcious to our 


Wolves of our own Being ; and in this 
N Matter 
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| Matter come not ſhort of the higheſt 
Degree of Certamty. 
C HA 
Of our e o the cones 


| Houcn God has given us no 
| znnate Ideas of himſelf, yet ha- 
ving furniſhed us with thoſe Faculties 
our Minds are endow'd with, he hath 
not left himſelf without a Witneſs, 
ſince we have Senſe, Perception, and 
Reaſon, and cannot want a clear Proot 
of him, as long as we carry our ſelves 
about us. Nor can we juſtly complain 
of our Ignorance in this great Point, 
fince he has ſo plentifully provided us |, 
with Means to diſcover and know 
him, ſo far as is neceſſary to the End 
of our Being, and the great Concern- | 


; ment of our Happineſs. But tho' this 
be the moſt obvious Truth that Rea- 
ſon ditcovers, yet it requires Thought 4 
and Attention; and the Mind muit | 


apply 
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apply it ſelf to a regular Deduction of 
it, from ſome Part of our Intuitive 
; | Knowledge ; or elle we ſhall be as ig- 
norant of this, as of other Propoſitions 
© which are in themſelves capable of 
z clear Demonſtration. To ſhew, there- 
q | fore, that we are capable of knowing, 
that is, heing certain that there is a 
Cod, and how we may come by this 
| Certainty, I think we need go no 
| farther than our ſelyes, and that un- 
| doubted Knowledge we haveof ourown 
| Exiſtence. I think it is beyond Que- 
tion, that Man has a clear Percep- 
ion of his own Being He knows 
certainly that he exiſts, and that he 
dis Something. In the next Place, Man 
3 by an Intuitive Certainty, that 
ere Nothing can no more produce any 
Neal Being, than it can be equal to 
5 wo Right Angles. If therefore, we 
now there is ſome Real Being, it 18 
F a evident Demonſtration, that from 
iernity there has been Something 5 
Wince what was not from Eternity had 
Beginning; and what had a Begin- 
Ping, muſt be produced by ſomething 
5 elſe. 
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elſe. Next it is evident, that what 
has its Being from another, muſt alſo 
have all that which is in, and be- 
tongs to its Being from, another too : 
All the Powers it has, muſt be owing 
to, and received from the ſame Source. 
This Eternal Source then of all Being, 
muſt. be alſo the Source and Original 
of all Power; and ſo this Eternal 
Being muſt be alſo the moſt power- 
Ful. 

Again, Man finds in himſelf Per- 
ception and Knotuledge: We are cer- 
tain then that there is not only ſome 
Being, but ſome knowing, intelligent 
Being in the World. There was a 
Time then, when there was no know- 
ing Being, or elſe there has been a 
knowing Being from Eternity. If it 
be ſaid, there was a Time when that 
Eternal Being had no Knowledge; 1 
reply, that then it is impoſſible there 


mould have ever been any Knowledge; 
it being as impoſſible that Things 


wholly void of Knowledge, and ope- 


"20 
3 


rating blindly, and without any Per- 
ception, ſhould produce a knowing 
Being, 
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Being, as it is that a Triangle ſhould 
make it ſelf three Angles bigger than 
two Right ones. 

Thus from the Conſideration of our 
ſelves, and what we infallibly find in 
our own Conſtitutions, our Reaſon 
leads us to the Knowledge of this cer- 
tain and evident Truth, That Here zs 
an Eternal, moſt Powerful, and 
Knowing Being, which, whether any 
one will call God, it matters not. The 
Thing is evident; and from this Idea 
duly conſidered, will eaſily be dedu- 
ced all thoſe other Altributes we 
ought to aſcribe to this Eternal Be- 
ing. 

W what has been ſaid, it is plain 
to me, we have a more certain Know- 
ledge of the Exiſtence of a God, than 
of any Thing our Senſes have not im- 
mediately diſcovered to us; nay, I 
preſume I may ſay, that we more 
certainly know that there is a God, 
than that there is any Thing elſe 
without us. When I ſay we know, 
I mean, there is ſuch a Knowledge 
within our Reach, which we cannot 
miſs, if we will but apply our Minds 

= to 
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to that, as we do to ſeyeral other En. 
quires. 

It being then unavoidable for all 
rational Creatures to conclude, that 
Something has exiſted from Eternity ; 
let us next ſee what kind of Thing 
that muſt be. There are but two 
Sorts of Beings in the World, that Man 
knows or conceives: Tirſt, Such as 
are purely Material, without Senſe o- 
Preception, as the Clip pings of our 
Beards, and Parings of our Nails. 
Second! , Senlible Perceiving Beings; 
ſuch as we find our ſelves to be. Theſe 
two Sorts we ſhall hereafter call C- 
gitatzve and Jncogitative Beings: 
W hich to our preſent Purpole are bet. 
ter than Material and Iimater ial. 

If then there muſt be ſomething 
Eternal, it is very obvious to Rea- 
ſon, that it muſt neceſſarily be a Cu- 
gitarive Being; becauſe it is as impoſ- 
ſible to conceive that ever bare Ju- 
cigitatibe Matter ſhould produce a 
Thinking Intelligent Being, as that No- 
thing ſhould of it ſelf produce Matter. 
Let us ſuppoſe any Parcel of Matter 


eternal, We ſhall find it in it ſelf unable 
to 
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to produce any Thing. Let us ſup- 
pole its Parts firmly at reſt together: 
If there were no other Being in the 
World, muſt it not eternally remain 
ſo, a dead unactive Lump? Is it poſ- 
ſible to conceive it can add Motion to 
it ſelf, or produce any Thing? Mat- 
ter than by its own Strength cannot 
produce in it ſelf ſo much as Motion. 
The Motion it has, muſt alſo be from 
Eternity, or elſe added to Matter by 
ſome other Being, more powerful than 
Matter. But let us ſuppoſe Motion 
eternal too; yet Matter, Iacogitative 
Matter and Motion, could never pro- 
duce Thought : Knowledge will ftisl 
be as far beyond the Power of Mo- 
tion and Matter to produce, as Mat- 
ter is beyond the Power of Nothing 
to produce. Divide Matter into as 
minute Parts as you will, vary the 
Figure and Motion of it as much 
as you pleaſe, it will operate no 
otherwiſe upon other Bodies of pro- 
portionable Bulk, than it did before 
this Diviſion. The minuteſt Particles 
of Matter, knock, impel, and reſiſt 
one another, juſt as the greater do, 
| N44 and 
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and that is all they can do. So that if 
we will ſuppoſe Nothing eternal, 
Matter can never begin to be : If 
we ſuppoſe bare Matter without Mo- 
tion erernal, Motion can never be. 
gin tobe: If we ſuppoſe only Mat- 
ter and Motion eternal, Thought can 
never begin to be. For it is impoſſible 
to conceive that Matter, either with 
or without Motion, could have ori- 
ginally in and from it ſelf Senſe, 
Perception, and Knowledge; as is evi- 
dent from hence, that then Senſe, Per- 
ception, and Knowledge, muſt be a 
Property eternally inſeparable from 

7 latter, and every Particle of it. Since 
therefore whatſocver is the firſt Eter- 
nal Being, muſt neceſſarily be Cogz- 
tative; and whatſoeyer is firſt of all 
Things, muſt neceſſarily contain in it, 
and actually have, at leaſt, all the 
Perfections that can ever after exiſt, 
it neceſſarily follows, that the Firſt 
Eternal Being cannot be Matter. 

If therefore 1t be evident that Some- 
thing neceſſarily muſt exiſt from E- 
ternity, it is alſo evident, that that 
"OW muſt neceſſarily*be a Co- 


gitative 
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tative Being: For it is as impoſ- 

{ble that Incogitative Matter ſhould 

roduce a Cogitativa Being, as that 

Nothing, -or the Negation-of all Be- 

ing, ſhould: oute a poſitive Being or 
Matter. 

This Diſcovery of the neceſſary Ex- 
iſtence of an Eternal Mind, does ſuf⸗ 
ficiently lead us into the Knowledge 
of God. For it will henee follow, 
that all other knowing Beings, tliat 
haye a Beginning, muſt _ on 
him, and have no other Ways of 

Knowledge or Extent of Power, than 
what he gives them; and therefore if 
he made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs 
excellent Pieces of this Univeiſe, all 
| mnanmate Bodies, whereby his On- 
| niſtience, Power, and Providence, will 
be eſtabliſnh'd; and from thence all 

his other Attributes nccellarily fol- 
low. 


. 


CHAP. Al, 


Of our Knowledge of the Exi|- 
tence of other Things. 


HE Knowledge of our own 
Being we have by Intuition: 
The Exiſtence of a God, Reaſon clear- 
ly makes known to us, as has been 
ſhewn. The Knowledge of the Exiſ- 
Fence of any other Thing, we can 
have only by Senſation; for there be- 


ing no neceſſary Connection of Real 
Exiſtence with any Idea a Man hath 
in his Memory; nor of any other 
Exiſtence, but that of God, with the 
Exiſtence of any particular Man; no 
particular Man can know the Exiſtence {1 
of any other Being, but only when, 
by actually operating upon him, it 


makes it ſelf be perceived by him. 


The having the Idea of any Thing in 1 
our Mind, no more proves the Exiſ- 


tence of that Thing, than the Picture 
of a Man evidences his Being in the 
World, or the Viſions of a Dream 


; make thereby a true Hiſtory. It is 
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therefore 


. 
therefore the actual receiving of [dear 
from without, that gives us notice of 
the Exiſtence of other Things, and 
makes us know that ſomething doth 
exiſt at that Time without us, which 
cauſes that Idea in us, tho' perhaps 
we neither know nor conſider how 
it does it; for it takes not from the 
Certaiuty of our Senſes, and the Ideas 
we receive by them, that we know 
not the Manner wherein they are pro- 
duced. This Notice we have by our 
Senſes of the Exiſting of Things with- 
out us, though it be not altogether ſo 
certain as Intuition and Demonſtra- 
tion, deſerves the Name of Knowledge, 
if we perſwade our ſelves that our 
Faculties act and inform us right, con- 
cerning the Exiſtence of thoſe Objects 
that affect them. But beſides the Aſ- 
ſurance we have from our Senſes 
E themſelves, that they do not err in the 
Information they give us of the Ex- 


iſtence of Things without us, we have. 


other concurrent Reaſons: As, Fir ſt, 


It is plain thoſe Perceptions are pro- 


duced in us by exterior Cauſes af- 
fecting our denſes, becauſe thoſe that 
want the. Organs of any Senſe, never 

8 can 
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can have the Ideas belonging to that 
Senſe produced in their Minds. This 
is too evident to be doubted; and 
therefore we cannot but be aſſured, 
that they come in by the Organs of 
that Senſe, and no other Way. 

Secondly, Becauſe we find ſometimes | 
that we cannot avoid the having thoſe 
2 produced in our Minds. When 
Eyes are ſhut, I can at Pleaſure 
llt my Mind the Ideas of Liglt, 
or the Sun, which former Senſations 
had lodged in my Memory: But if J 
turn my Eyes towards the Sun, I can- 
not avoid the Ideas which the Light, 
or the Sun, then produces in me. 
Which fhews a manifeſt Difference be- 
tween thoſe Ideas laid up in the Me- 
mory, and ſuch as force themſelves 
upon us, and we cannot avoid having. 
And therefore it muſt needs be ſome 
exterior Cauſe, whoſe Efficacy I ean- 
81 reſiſt, that preduees thoſe Ideas 

n my Mind, whether IT will, or no. 
Beſides, there is no Body Who doth 
not perceive the Piffernee in himſelf, 
between actually looking upon the 
Fun, and contemplating the Tdea he 
has of it in his Memory; und -there- 
| C fore 
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fore he hath certain Knowledge, that 
they are not both Memory or Fancy, 
but that actual Seeing has a Cauſe 
without. 

Thirdly, Add to this, that many 
Ideas are produced in us with Pain, 
which we afterwards remember with- 
out the leaſt Offence. Thus the Pain 
of Heat or Cold, when the Idea of it 
is received in our Minds, gives us no 
Diſturbance, which, when felt, was 
very troubleſome; and we remember 
the Pain of Hunger, Thirſt, Head- 
Ach, &c. without any Pain at all, 
which would either never diſturb us, 
or elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we 
thought of it, were there nothing more 
but Ideas floating in our Minds, and 
| Appearances entertaining our Fancies, 
without the real Exiſtence of Things 
affecting us from abroad. 

Fourthly, Our Senſes in mariy 
| Caſes bear Witneſs to the Truth of each 
| other's Report concerning the Exiſ- 
! tence of ſenſible Things without us: 

He that doubts when he ſees a Fire, 
whether it be Real, may, if he pleaſe, 
feel it too; and by the exquiſite _ 

e 


1 
he will be convinced, that it is not a 
bare Idea or Phantom. 

If after all this, any one will be {6 
Sceptical, as to diſtruſt his Senſes, 
and to queſtion the Exiſtence of all 
Things, or our Knowledge of any 
Thing, let him conſider that the Cer- 
tainty of Things exiſting in Nerum 
naturd, when we have the Teſtimo. 
ny of our Senſes for it, is not only 
as great as our Frame can attain to, 
but as our Condition needs. - For our 
Faculties being nor ſuited to the full 
Extent of Being, nor a clear compre- 
henſive Knowledge of all Things, but 
to the Preſervation of us, in whom 
they are, and :ccommodated to the 
Vie of Life; they ſerve our Purpoſe 
well enough, if they will but give us 
certain Notice of thoſe Things that 
are convenient or inconvenient to us: 
For he that ſees a Candle burning, and 
has experimented the Force of the 
Flame, by putting his Finger in it, 
will little doubt that this 1s Something 
exiſting without him which does him 
Harm, and puts him to Pain; which is 
Aſſurance enough; when no Man re- 
quires 
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quires greater Certainty to govern his 
Actions by, than what is as certain as 
his Actions themſelves: So that this 
Evidence 1s as great as we can deſire, 
being as certain to us as our Pleaſure 
or Pain, that is, Happineſs or Miſe- 
7y beyond which we have no Con- 
cernment either of Knowing or Being. 
In fine, when our Sen ſes do actual- 
ly convey into our Underſtandings any 
Idea, we are aſſurcd that there 1s 
ſomething at that Time really exzſting 
without us. But this Koowledge ex- 
tends only as far as the pretent Feſti- 
mony of our Senſes, employed about 
particular Objects, that do then affect 
them, and no farther, My ſeeing a 
Man a Minute fince, is no certain 

Argument of his preſcnt Exiſtence. 
As when our Jex/es are actually em- 
ployed about any Object, we know 
that it does exiſt ; ſo by our Memory 
we may he aſſured, that heretofore 
Things that affected our Sev/es, have 
exiſted: And thus we haye the Know- 
ledge of the paſt Exiſtence of ſeveral 
Things, whereof our Senſes having 
mform'd us, our Memories ſtill retain 
the 
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the Ideas; and of this we are paſt all 
doubt, ſo long as we remember well. 
As to the Exiſtence of Spirits, our 
having Ideas of them does not make 


us know that any ſuch Things do 


exiſt without us, or that there are 
any Finite Spirits, or any other Si- 
ritual Bemgs but the Eternal God, 
We have Ground from Revelation, 
and ſeveral other Reaſons, to believe 
with Aſſurance, that there are ſuch 
Creatures: But our Senſes not being 
able to diſcover them, we want the 
Means of knowing their particular 
Exiſtence; for we can no more know 
that there are Finite Spirits really 
exiſting, by the Idea we have of ſuch 
Beings, than by the Ideas any one 
has of Fairies, or Centanrs, he can 
come to know, that Things anſwering 
thoſe Ideas do real ly exiſt. 


are "Two Sorts of Propoſitions: One 
concerning the Exiſtence of any Thing 


anſwerable to ſuch an Idea; as that of 4 


an Elephant, Phenin, Motion, or 
Angel, vir. whether ſuch a T hing 
does any where exiſt: And this Know- 

lente 
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Hence we may gather, that there 
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ledge is only of Particular, and not 
to be had of any Thing without us, 
but only of Cod, any other Way than 
by our Cen ſes. 

Another Sort of Propoſition is, 
Wherein is expreſſed the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of our Abſtract Ideas, 
and their Dependence one on another. 
And theſe may be Duiver ſul and 
certain: So having the Idea of God 
and my Se, of Fear and Obedtence, 
11 . but be ſure that God is to 
e feared and obeyed by me: And this 
# Propoſition will be certain concerning 
Aan in general, if I have made an 
Abſiratt Idea 'of ſuch a Species, 
whereof I am one Particular. But 
ſuch a Propoſition, how certain ſoever, 
proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men 
in the World; but will be true of all 
ſuch Creatures, whenever they do ex- 
ift: Which Certaiuty of ſuch general 
Propoſitions, depends on the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement diſcoyerable in 
Y thoſe Abſtract Ideas. In the former 
E Caſe, our Knowledge is the Conſe- 
Iquence of the Exiſtence 'of Things 
produciag Ideas 1 in our: r Minds by our 

Senſes: 


A 

Senſes : In the latter, the Conſequences 
of the Ideas that are in our Minds, 
and producing theſe general Propofi- 
tions, many whercof are called, Eter- 
n veritates: And all of them indeed 
are fo ; not from being written all, or 
any of them in the Minds of all Men, 
or that they were any of them Pro- 
poſitions in any one's Mind, till he 
having got the Abſtract Ideas, joined 
or ſeparated them by Affirmation or 
Negation; but whereſoever we can 
ſuppoſe ſuch a Creature as Man is, en- 
dowed with ſuch Faculties, and there. 
by furniſhed with ſuch Ideas as we 
have; we muſt conclude he muſt 
needs, when he applies bis Thoughts 
to the Conſideration of his Ideas, 
know the Truth of certain Propoſi- 
tions that will ariſe from the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement he will perceive 
in his own Idea. Such Propoſitions 
being once made about Ab/trat? Ideas, 
ſo as to be true, they will, whenever 
they can be ſu ppoſed to be made again, 
at any Time paſt, or to come, by a 

Mind having thoſe Ideas, always be 


true: For Names being ſuppoſed to 
ſtand 


. 
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ftand perpetually for the ſame Ideas; 
and the ſame Ideas having immutably 
the fame Habitudes one to another, 
Propoſitions concerning any Abſtrat? 
Ideas that are once true, muſt needs 
be Eternal Verities. 


—— 
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HAP. XII. 


Of the Improvement of our 
Knowledge. 


T being the received Opinion 
amongſt Men of Letters, That 
Maxime are the Foundations of all 
| Knowledge, and that Science are each 
of them built upon certain Pracognt- 
ta, from whence the Underſtanding 
was to take its Riſe, and by which it 
was to conduct it ſelf in its Enquiries 
in the Matters belonging to that Jcz- 
ence, the beaten Road of the Schools 
has been to lay down, in the Begin- 
ning, one or more general Propoſitions, 
called Principles, as Foundations 
whereon to build the Knowledge that 
was to be had of that Subject, 

. That 
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That Which gave Occaſion to this 
Way of Proceeding, was, I ſuppoſe, 
the good Succeſs it ſeemed to have in 
Mathematics, which of all other 
Sciences have the greateſt Certainty, 
Clearneſs, and Evidence in them. But 
if we conſider it, we ſhall find that 
the great Advancement and Certainty 
of Real Knowledge Men arrived to 
in theſe Sciences, was not owing to 
the Influence of theſe Principles, but 
to the clear, diftin&t, and compleat 
Ideas their T houghts were employed 
about; and the Relation of Equalit) 
and Exceſs, ſo clear between ſome of 
them, that they had an Intuitive 
Knowledge 5 and by that 'a Way to 
diſcover it in others, and this with- 
ont the Help of thoſe Maxims. For 
J ask, Is it not poſſible for a Lad to 
Know that his whole Body is bigger 
than his little Finger, but by Virtue 
of this Axiom, The Whole is bigger 
than the Part, nor be aſſured of it, 
till he has learned that Maxim? Let 
any one conſider, from what has been 
elſewhere ſaid, which is known firſt 


and cleareſt by moſt ** the par- 
ticular 


1 
ticular Inſtance, or the general Rule; 
and which it is that gives Life and 
Birth to the other. Theſe general 
Rules are but the comparing our more 
General and Abſiract Ideas ; which [- 
deas are made by the Mind, and have 
Names given them for the eaſier Diſ- 
patch in its Reaſonings: But Know- 
ledge began in the Mind, and was. 
founded on Particulars, tho? after- 
wards, perhaps, no Notice be taken 
thereof; it being natural for the Mind 
to lay, up thoſe general Notions, and; 
make the proper Uſe of them, which 
is to disburthen the Memory of the 
cumberſome Load of Particulars. 
The Way to improve in Know-. 
ledge, is not to ſwallow Principles 
with an implicite Faith, and without 
Examination, which would be apt to 
miſlead Men, inſtead of guiding them 
into Truth; but to get and fix in our 
Minds clear and complete Ideas, as 
far as they are to be had, and annex 
to them Proper and conſtaut Names: 
And thus barely by conſidering our J 
deas, and comparing them together, 
obſexying their Agreement or Diſagree- 


ment, 
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ment, their Habitudes and Relations, 
we ſhall get more true and clear Know- 
ledge by the Conduct of this one Rule, 
than by taking up Principles, and 
thereby putting our Minds into the 
Diſpoſal of others. 

We muſt therefore, if we will proceed 
as Reaſon ad viſes, adapt our Methods 
of Enquiry to the Nature of the Ideas 
we examine, and the Truth we ſearch 
after. General and Certain Truths 
are only founded in the Habitudes and 

Relations of Abſtraf? Ideas: 'There- 
fore a Sagacious Methodical Applica- 
tion of our Thoughts for the finding 
out theſe Relations, 1s the only Way 
to diſcoyer all that can with Truth 
and Certainty be put into general Pro- 
poſitions, By what Steps we are to 
-proceed in theſe, is to be learned in | 
the Schools of the Mathematicians, | 
who, from yery plain and eaſy Begin- I - 
nings, by gentle Degrees, and a con- 
tinued Chain of Reaſonings, proceed 
to the Diſcovery and Demonſtration 
of Truths, that appear. at firſt Sight 
beyond Human Capacity. This I 


think I may fay, that if other /deas 
that 
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that are Real, as well as Nominal F1- 
ſences of their Speczes, were purſued 
in the Way familiar to Mathematici- 
ans, they would carry our Thoughts 
farther, and with greater Evidence and 
Clearneſs, than poilibly we are apt to 
imagine. This gave me the Confi- 
dence to advance that Conjecture 


which I ſuggeſt, Chapter the Third, 


vis. that Morality is capable of De- 
monſtration, as well as Mathematicks : 
For Moral Ideas being Real Eſſences, 
that have a diſcoverable Connection 
and Agreement one with another, ſo 
far as we can find their Habitudes and 
Relations, ſo far as we ſhall be poſſeſ- 
ſed of Real and General Truths. 

In our Knowledge of $z//ances, we 
are to proceed after a quite different 
Method ; the bare Contemplation of 
their Abſtraf? Ideas, (which are but 
Nominal Eſſences,) will carry us but 
a very little Way 1n the Search of 
Truth and Certainty. Here Experi- 
ence muſt teach us what Reaſon can- 
not; and 1t 1s by trying alone, that 
we can certainly know what other 
Qualities coexiſt with thoſe of our 


Complex 
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Complex Idea; (for Inſtance,) Whe. 
ther that Tellow, Heavy, Fuſible Bo. 
dy, I call Gold, be Malleable, or no: 
Which Experience (however it prove 
in that particular Body we examine) 
makes us not certain that it is ſo in 
all, or any other 7ellow, Heavy, Fu. 


ſible Bodies, but that which we have 


tried; becauſe it is no Conſequence, 
one Way or the other, from our Com- 
Plex Idea: The Neceſſity or Inconſiſ- 
tence of Malleability hath no viſi- 
ble Connection with the Combination 
of that Colour, Weight, and Fu ſibi- 
lity in any Body. What I have here 
faid of the Nominal Eſſence of Gold, 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch 
a determinate Colour, Weight, and Hu- 

if ot other Qua- 
lities be added to it. Our Reaſonings, 
from thoſe Ideas, will carry us but a 
little Way in the certain Diſcovery 


of the other Properties, in thoſe Maſ- 
ſes of Matter wherein all thoſe are to 


be found: As far as our Experience 
reaches, we may have certain Know- 
ledge, and no farther. 


I deny 
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I deny not, but a Man accuſtomed 
to rational and regular Experiments, 
{hall be able to ſee farther into the Na- 
ture of Bodies, and their unknown 
Properties, than one that is a Stranger 
to them. But this is but Judgment 
and Opinion, not Knowledge and Cer- 
fainty. This makes me ſuſpect that 
Natural Philoſophy is not capable of 
being made a Science. From Experi- 
ments and Hiſtorical Obſeryations we 
may draw Adyantages of Eaſe and 
Health, and thereby 1ncreaſe our Stock 
of Convenitencies for this Life: But 
beyond this, I fear our Talents reach 
not; nor are our Faculties, as I gueſs, 

able to advance. 1 
From whence it is obvious to con- 
clude, That ſince our Faculties are 
not fitted to penetrate the Neal Ef 
| /ences of Bodies, but yet plainly to 
diſcover to us the Being of a God, 
and the Knowledge of our Selves, 
enough to give us a clear Diſcovery of 
our Duty, and great Concernment 
it will become us, as, Rational Crea- 
tures, to employ our Faculties about 
what they are moſt adapted to, and 
O follow 
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follow the Direction of Nature, where 
it ſeems to point us out the Way. For 
it is rational to conclude, that our 
proper Employment lies in thoſe En- 
quiries, and that Sort of Knowledge, 
which is moſt ſuited to our natural 
Capacities, and carries in it our greateſt 
Intereſt, that is, the Condition of our 
Eternal State: And therefore it is, 
I think, that Morality is the proper 
Science and Buſineſs of Mankind in 
general, (who are both concerned and 
fitted to ſearch out their Summum 
Bonum,) as ſeveral Arts, converſant 
about the ſeveral Parts of Nature, are 
the Lot and private Talent of parti- 
cular Men, foi the common Uſe of hu- 
man Life, and their own particular I 
Subſiſtence i in this World, 

The Ways to enlarge our Know- If 
ledge, as far as we are capable, ſeem to It 
me to be theſe Tuo The Firſt is, to 
get and ſettle in our Minds, as far as we 
can, clear, diſtinct, and conſtant Idea. 
of thoſe Things we would conſider 
and know: For it being evident that 
our Knowledge cannot exceed our 


Ideas; where ey are either imper- 
fect, 


N 
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fe&, confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot 
expect to have certain, perfect, or 
clear Knowledge. The other is the 
Art of finding out the intermediate 
Ideas, which may ſhew us the Agree- 
ment or Repugnancy of other Ideac, 
which cannot be immediately com- 

ese 

That theſe Two (and not the rel y- 
ing on Maxime, and drawing Conſe- 
quences from ſome general Propoſi- 
tions) are the right Method of impro- 
ving our Knowledge in the Ideas of 
other Modes, beſides thoſe of Quan- 
tity, the Conſideration of Mathema- 
tical Knowledge will eaſily inform us. 
Where, Firſt, we ſhall find, that he that 
has not clear and perfect Ideas of choſe 
Angles or Figures, of which he de- 
ſires to know any Thing, is utterly 
thereby incapable of any Knowledge 
about them. Suppoſe a Man not to 
ha ve an exact Idea of a right Angle, 
Scalenum, or Tr ape gium, and it is 
clear, that he will in vain ſeek any 
Demonſtration about them ; ; and far- 
ther it is evident, that it was not the 


Influence of Maxims or Principles, 
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that has led the Maſters of this Science 
into thoſe wonderful Diſcoveries they 
have made: Let a Man of good Parts 
know all the Maxims of Mathema- 
7icks never fo well, and contemplate 
their Extent and Conſequences as 
much as he pleaſes, he will by their 
Aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come 
to know, that the Square of the Mo- 
tenuſt, in a Right-angled Triangle, 
is equal to the Squares of the Two 
other Sides. This, and other Mathe- 
matical Truths, have been diſcovered 
by the Thoughts otherwiſe applied. 
The Mind has other Objects, other 

Views. before it, far different from 
thoſe Maxims which Men, well enough 
acquainted. with thoſe received Axi- 
om, but ignorant of their Method, 
who firſt made theſe Demonſtrations, 
can never ſufficiently admire. 
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CHAP, XIII. 


Some farther Confiderations con- 
cerning Knowledge. 


UR Anowledge, as in other 
Things, ſo in this, has a great 
Conformity with our Sight, that it is 
neither wholly Neceſſary, nor wholly 
Voluntary. Men, that have Senſes, 
cannot chuſe but receive ſome Ideas 
by them ; and if they have Memory, 
they cannot but retain ſome of them; 
and if they have any diſtinguiſhing 
Faculty, cannot but perceive the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of ſome of 
them, one with another. As he that 
has Eyes, if he will open them by 
Day, cannot but ſee ſome Objects, 
and perceive a Difference in them; yet 
he may chuſe whether he will turn 
his Eyes towards an Object, curi- 
ouſly ſurvey it, and obſerve accu- 
rately all that is viſible in it. But what 
he does ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than 
* 0 3 W 
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he does: It depends not on his Will, 
to ſee fthat Black, which appears 77 el 
bw. Juſt thus it is with our "Onder- 
flanding : All that is voluntary in our 
Knowledge, is the employing or with- 
holding any of our Faculties from this 
or that Sort of Ohects; and a more 
or leſs accurate Survey of them - But 
they being employed, our Will hath 
no Power to determine the Know. 
ledge of the Mind, one Way or other, 
that is done oniyx by the Objecis 
themſel ves, as far as they are clearl) 
diſcovered. 

Thus, he that hs got the Ideas of 
Numbers, and hath taken the Pains 
to compare One, Two, and Three, to 
Six, cannot chuſe but know that they 
are equal. He alſo that hath the [des 
of an intelligent, but weak and frail 
Being, made by and depending on 
another, who is Eternal, Omnipo- 
tent, perfectly Wiſe and. Good, will 
as certainly know, that Man is to 
Honour, Fear, and Obey God, as that 
the Sun ſhines when he ſees it. But 
yet theſe Truths, being never ſo cer- 


tain, never ſo Ses he may be igno- 
> F rant 
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rant of either or both of them, who 
will not take the Pains to employ his 
Faculties as he ſhould, to inform him- 


ſelf about them. 


„ 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Judgment. 


HE Unierſtanding Faculties 
being given to Man, not barely 
for Speculation, but alto for the Con- 
duct of his Life, a Man would 1 
at a great Loſs, if he had nothing t 
dire& him but what has the Certainty 
of trae Knowledge. He that will not 
Eat till he has Demonſtration that it 
will Nouriſh him, nor Fir till he is 
infallibly aſſured of Succeſs in his Bu- 
ſineſs, will 'have little elſe to do but 
ſit full, and periſh. 
Therefore as God hath ſet ſome 
Things in broad peta as he has 
given us ſome certain Knowledge, tho 
limited to a few Things, in compari- 
9 e as a Taſte of what In- 
O + telleftual © 
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tellectual Creatures are capable of, to 
excite in us a Deſire and Endeavour 
after a better State,) ſo in the greateſt 
Part of our Concernment, he has af. 
forded us only the Twilight, as I may 

fo ſay, of Probability, nitable to 52 
State of Mediocrity and Probationer- 


{hip he has been pleaſed to place us 
in here. 


The Faculty which God has given 
Man to enlighten ; next to Cer- 
tain Knowledge, is Tuag ment; where- 
by the Mind x ad ita deas to agree 
or diſagree, without perceiving a de- 
monſtrative Evidence in the Proofs. 
The Mind exerciſes this Judgment, 
ſometimes out of Neceſſity, where de- 
monſtrative Proofs and certain Know- 
ledge are not to be had; and ſome- 
times out of Lag ins ſec, Unskilfulneſs, 
or ane, even here wars are to be 
had. | 
This Faculty of the Mind when it | 
| is exerciſed immediately about Things, 
is called Judgment; when about 
Truths delivered in Words, is moſt 
commonly called Aſent or ' Diſſent. 
Tan the Mind has Two Faculties 


converſant 
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converſant about Truth and Falſhood: 
Firſt, Knowledge; whereby it rays 
perceives, and is undoubtedly ſatiſ- 
hed of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of any Ideas. Secondly, Fudg- 
ment, which is the putting Ideas to- 
gether, or ſeparating them from one 
another in the Mind, when their cer- 
tain Agreement or Diſagreement is not 
percerved, but preſumed to be ſo. 
And if it ſo unites or ſeparates them, 
as in reality Things are, it is Right 
Judgmeut. | 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Probability. 


P Robability is nothing but the Ap- 
pearance of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of two Ideas, by the 
Intervention of Proofs, whoſe Con- 
nection is not conſtant and immuta- 
ble, or is not perceived to be ſo; but 
is or appears, for the moſt part, to be 
ſo; and is enough to induce the Mind 

» bs O 5 0 
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to judge the Propoſition to be true or 
falſe, rather than the contrary. 

Of Probability there are Degrees, 
from the Neighbourhood of Certainty 
and Demonſtration, quite down to 
Improbability and Unlikeneſs, even to 
the Confines of Impoſſibilitj- And 
alſo Degrees of Aſent from certain 
Knowledge, and, what is next it, full 
Aſſurance and Confidence, quite down 
to Conjecture, Doubt, Diſtruſt, and 
Disbelief. | 

That Propoſition then is probable, 
for which there are Arguments or 
Proofs to make it paſs, or be recei ved 
for true : The Entertainment the 
Mind gives to this Sort of Propoſiti- 
ons, is called Belief, Afſent, or Opi- 
nion. Probability then being to ſup- 
ply the Defect of our Knowledge, 1s 
always converſant about Propoſitions, 
whereof, we have no Cerraznty, but 
only ſome Inducements to receive 
them for true. The Grounds of it are, 
in ſhort, zheſe two following 
_ Firſt, The Conformity of any Thing 
with our own Knowledge, Experience, 
or Obſer vation. Da 
2 5 Secondly, 
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Secondly, The Teſtimony of others, 

vouching their Obſervation and Ex- 
perience. In the Teſtimony of others 
is to be conſidered, Firſt, the Num- 
ber; Secondly, the Integrity ; Thirdly, 
the Skill of the Witneſſes; Fourthiy, 
the Deſign of the Author, if it be 
a Teſtimony cited out of a Book; 
Fifthly, the Conſiſtency of the 
Parts and Circumftances of the Re- 
lation; Ozxrhly, Contrary Teſtimo- 
nies. 
The Mind before it rationally A/, 
ſents or Diſſents to any probable Pro- 
poſition, ought to examine. all the 
Grounds of Probability, and ſee how 
they make, more or leſs, for or againſt 
it; and upon a due Balancing of the 
Whole, reject or receive it, with a 
more or leſs firm Aent, according 
to the Preponderancy of the greater 
Grounds of Probability on one Side, 
or the. other. 3 


Os CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
of the Degrees of Aſſent. 


HE Grounds of Probability, 
laid down in the foregoing 
Chapter, as they are the Foundations 
on which our ſent is built, ſo are 
they alſo the Meaſure whereby its ſe- 
veral Degrees are (or ought to be) re- 
gulated. Only we are to take notice, 
that no Grounds of Probability operate 
any . farther on the Mind, which 
ſearches after Truth, and endeavours 
to judge right, than they appear, at 
leaſt, in the firſt Judgment or Search 
that the Mind makes. Tt i is, indeed, 1n 
many Caſes impoſſible, and in moſt 
very hard, even for thoſe who have 
admirable Memories, to retain all the 
Proofs which, upon a due Examina- 
tion, made them embrace that Side of 
the Queſtion. It ſuffices, that they 
have once, with Care and Fairneſs, 
fifted the Matter as far they could; 
C and 
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and having once found on which Side 
the Probability appeared to them, 

they lay up the Concluſion in their 
Memories, as a Truth they have diſ- 
covered; and for the future remain ſa- 
tisfied wich the T eſtimony of their 
Memories, that this is the Opinion, 
that, by the Prodfs they have once 
ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a Degree of 
their Aſeut as they afford it. 

It is unavoidable then that the Me- 
mory be relied on in this Caſe, and 
that Men be perſuaded of ſeveral Opi- 
nious, whereof the Proofs are not ac- 
tually in their Thoughts, nay, which 
perhaps they are not able actually to 
recall : Without this the greateſt Part 
of Men muft be either Scepricks, or 
change every Moment, when any one 
offers them Arguments, which, for 
Want of Memory, they are not pans. - 
ſently able to anſwer. -_ Ws 

It muſt be own'd that Mens ticking we 
to paſt Judgments, is often the Cauſe of 
great Obſiznacy in Error and Miſtake, 
But the Fault is not that they rely 
on their Memories for what he have 
en well Judged, but becauſe they 


Judged = 
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Judged before they had well exami- 
ned. Who almoſt is there that hath 
the Leiſure, Patience, and Means, to 
collect together all the Proofs con- 
cerning moſt of the Opinions he has, 
ſo as ſafely to conclude, that he has 
a clear and full View, and that there 
is no more to be aliedged for his bet- 
ter Information? And yet we are 
forced to determine our ſelves on one 
Side, or other: The Conduct of our 
Lives, and the Management of our 
great Concerns, will not bear Delay: 
For thoſe depend, for the moſt part, on 
the Determination of our Judgment 
in Points, wherein we are not capable 
of certain Knowledge, and wherein it 
is neceſſary for us to embrace one Side, 
or the other. 
The Propofitions we receive upon 
Inducements of Probability, are of 
Two Sorts: Firſt, concerning ſome 
| rticular. Exiſtence, * or Matter of 

- #4a&, which, falling under our Obſer- 
vation, is capable of Human Teſtimo- 
ny. Secondly, concerning Things, 
which, being beyond the Diſcovery of 
our Senſes, are not capable of Human 
Tertimony. 7. Con- 


* 
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Concerning the firſt of theſe, vig. 
Particular e off Fact. 

Firſt, Where any particular Thing, 
conſonant to the conſtant Obſervation 
of our ſelves, and others, in the like 
Caſe, comes atteſted with the concur- 
rent Reports of all that mention it, 
we receive it as eaſily, and build as 
firmly upon it, as if it were certain 
Knowledge. Thus, if all Engliſhmen, 
who have Occaſion to mention it, 
ſhould report, that it froze in Eng- 
land laſt Winter, or the like, I think 
a Man would as little doubt of i it, as 
that Seven and Four are Eleven. 

The firſt and higheſt Degree of 
Probability then is, when the gene- 
ral Conſent of all Men, in all Ages, 
as far as can be known, concurs with | 
a Man's own conſtant Experience in 
the like Caſes, to confirm the Truth 
of any particular Matter of Fact, at- 
teſted by fair Witneſſes : Such are the 
ſtated Conſtitutions and Properties of 
Bodies, and the regular Proceedings of 
Cauſes and Effects in the ordinar 
Courſe of Nature. This we call an Ar- 
* from the Nature of Thin 


 themſely es. 
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themſelves: For what we and others 
always obſerve to be, after the ſame 
Manner we conclude, with Reaſon, to 
be the Effects of ſteady and regular 
Cauſes, tho' they come not within 
the Reach of our Knowledge ; as that 
Fire warmed a Man, or made Lead 
fluid; that Iron ſunk in Water, ſwam 
in Quickfilver. A Relation affirming 
any ſuch Thing to have been, or a 
Predication that it will happen again 
in the ſame Manner, is received with- 
out Doubt or Heſitation; and our 
Belief” thus grounded, riſes to Aſu- 
race. 

Secondly, The next Degree of Proba- 
bility, is, when by my own . 
and the Agreement of all others that 
mention it, a Thing is found to be, for 
the moſt part, ſo; and that the parti- 
cular Inſtance of it is atteſted by ma- 
ny and undoubted V itneſſes. Thus 
Hiſtory giving us ſuch an Account of 
Men in all Ages, and my own Expe- 
rience confirming it, that moſt Men 
prefer their own private Ad vantage 


to the Publick ; if all Hiſtorians, that 
writ of Tiberius, ſay that he did fo, 
16 | #M 
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it is extreamly probable; And in this 

Caſe, our Aſſent riſes to a Degree which 
we may call Confidence. 

Thirdly, In Matters happening in- 
differently, as that a Bird ſhould fly 
this or that Way ; when any particu- 
lar Matter of Fact comes atteſted by 
the concurrent Teſtimony of unſuſ- 
pected Witneſſes, there our Aſſent is 
alſo unayoidable. Thus, that there is 
in Italy ſuch a City as Rome; that a- 
bout One thouſand and ſeven hundred 
Years ago, there lived ſuch a Man in 
it as Julius Cæſar, Kc. A Man can 
as little doubt of this, and the like, as 
he does of the Being and Actions of 
his own Acquaintance, whereof he 
himſelf is a Witneſs, 

Probability, on theſe Grounds, car- 
ries ſo much Evidence with it, that 
it leaves us as little Liberty to believe 
or disbelieve, as Demonſtration does, 
whether we will know or be ignorant. 
But the Difficulty is, when Teſtimo- 
nies contradi& common Experience, 
and the Reports of Witneſſes clafh 
with the ordinary Courſe of Nature, 
or with one another; here Di- 

NN ligence, 
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ligence, Attention, and Exactneſs, is 
required to form a Right Judgment, 
and to proportion the Asen to the 
Evidence and Probability of the 
Thing, which riſes and falls, accord. 
ing as the two Foundations of Credi- 
bility favour or contradict it. Theſe 
are liable to ſuch Variety of contrary 
Obſervations, Circumſtances, Reports, 
Tempers, Deſigns, Over-Sight, Sc. 
of Reporters, that it is impoſlible to 
reduce to preciſe Rules the various 
Degrees wherein Men give their 4/- 
ſent. This in general may be aid, 
That as the Proofs, upon due Exami- 


nation, ſhall to any one appear in a 


greater or leſs Degree, to preponde- 
rate on either Side, ſo they are fitted 
to produce in the Mind ſuch different 
Entertainments, as are called Belef, 
Conjecture, Gueſs, Doubt, Waver- 

ing, Diſtruſt, Disbehef,, Ke. 
It is a Nule generally approved, 
that any Teſtimony, the farther off it 
is removed from the Original Truth, 
the leſs Force it has: And in Traditio- 
nal Truths, each Remove weakens 


tha Fore of the Proof; I dere is 4 
il * 
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Rule quite contrary to this, advanced 
by ſome Men, who look on Opinious 
to gain Force by growing Older. Up- 
on this Ground, Propoſitions evident- 
ly falſe or doubtful in their firſt Be- 
ginning, come, by an inverted Nule 
of Probability, to paſs for Authen- 
tick Truths; and thoſe which deſer- 
ved little Credit from the Mouths of 
their firſt Relators, are thought to 
grow venerable by Age, and are urg's 
as undeniable, 

But certain it is, that no Probabi- 
lity can riſe above its firſt Original. 
What has no other Evidence than the 
ſingle Teſtimony of one Witneſs, 
muſt ſtand or fall by his on Teſtt- 
mony, tho? afterwards cited by Hun- 
dreds of others; and is fo far from re- 
ceiving any Strength thereby, that it 
becomes the weaker. Becauſe Paſſion, 
Intereſt, Inad vertency, Miſtake of his 
Meaning, and a thouſand odd Rea- 
ſons, which Capricious Mens Minds are 
ated. by, may make one Man quote 
another's Words or Meaning wrong. 
This is certain, that what in one Age 
Was + allied upon ſlight Grounds, can 

"Ya never 
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never after come to be more yalid in 
future Ages, by being often repeated. 
Tie ſecond Sort of Probability, is, 
concerning Things not falling under 
the Reach of our Senſes, and therefore 
not capable of Teſtimony : And ſuch 
are, 

Fir ſi, The Exiſtence, Nature, and 
Operations of Finite Immaterial Be- 
ings without us, as Spirits, Angels 
&c. or the Exiſtence of Material 
Beings, ſuch as, for their Small neſs or 
Remoteneſs, our Sen ſes cannot take 
Notice of; as whether there be any 
Plants, Animals, Kc. in the Pla- 
nete, and other Manſions of the vaſt 
Univerſe. 228 
Secondly, Concerning the Manner of 
Operation in moſt Parts of the Works 

of Nature; wherein, tho' we ſee the 
_ ſenſible Effects, yet their Cauſes are 
unknown, and we perceive not the 
Ways and Manner how they are pro- 
duced. We ſee Animals are genera- 
ted, nouriſhed, and move; the Load- 
ſtone draws Iron, &c. but the Cauſes 
that operate, and the Manner they 
are produced in, we can only . 
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and probably conjecture, In theſe 
Matters Analogy 1s the only Help we 
have; and it is from that alone we 
draw all our Grounds of Probability. 
Thus obſerving, that the bare rubbing 
of two Bodies violently upon one ano- 
ther, produces Heat, and very often 
Fire , we have Reaſon to think, that 
what we call Heat and Fire, conſiſts 
in a certain violent Agitation of the 
imperceptible minute Parts of the burn- 
ing Matter. This Sort of Probability, 
which is the beſt Conduct of rational 
Experiments, and the Riſe of Hypo- 
theſes, has alſo its Uſe and Influence, 
And a wary Reaſoning from Analogy 
leads us often into the Diſcovery of 
Truths and uleful Dedut7ons, which 
would otherwiſe lie concealed. BET 
Tho? the common Experience, and 
the ordinary Courſe of Things, have a 
mighty Influence on the Minds of 
Men, to make them give or refule 
Credit to any Thing propoſed to their 
Belief; yet there is one Caſe wherein 
the Strangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not 
the Aſſeut to a fair Teſtimony given 
of it. For where ſuch ſupernatural 
FF a. Event 
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Events are ſuitable to Ends aimed at 
by him, who has the Power to change 
the Courſe of Nature, there, under 
ſuch Circumſtances, they may be the 
fitter to procure Belief, by how much 
the more they are beyond or con- 
trary to ordinary Obſervation. This 
is the proper Caſe of Miracles, which 
well atteſted, do not only find Credit 
themſelves, but give i. alſo to other 
Truths. 

There are Propofitions that chal- 
lenge the higheſt Degree of our Aſſeut 
upon bare Teſtimony, whether the 
Thing propoſed agree or diſagree with 
common Experience, and the ordi- 
nary Courſe of Things, or no: The 
Reaſon whereof, is, becauſe the Teſti- 
mony is of ſuch an one as cannot de- 
ceive, nor be deceived; and that 1s 
Cod himſelf. This carries with it 
Certainty beyond Doubt, Evidence 
beyond Exception. This is called by 
a peculiar Name, Revelation, and our 
Aſﬀent to it, Faith, which has as 
much Certainty in it, as our Know- 
ledge it ſelf; and we may as well 
doubt or” our own Being, as we can 


whether 
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whether any Revelation from God be 
True. So that Faith is a ſettled and 
ſure Principle of Aſfent and Aſſurance, 
and leaves no Manner of Room for 
Doubt or Heſitation; only we muſt 
be ſure, that it be a Divine Revela- 
tion, and that we underſtand it right, 
elſe we ſhall expoſe our ſelves to all 
the Extravagancy of Enthuſiaſm, and 
all the Error of wrong Principles, if 
We have Faith and Aſſurance in what 
is not Divine Revelations. 


CHA P. XVII. 
Of Reaſon. | 
* Word Reaſon, i in Eng lib has 


different Significations. Some- 

times it is taken for True and Clear 
Principles 5 ſometimes for Clear and 
Fair Deduftions from thoſe Princi- 
ples; ſometimes for the Cauſe, and 
particularly for the Final Cauſe: But 
the Conſideration I ſhall have of it 
bers: is, as it ſtands for a "Faculty, 
2 


ä 
whereby Manu is ſuppoſed to be diſtin. 
guiſhed from Beaſis, and wherein it 
is evident he much ſurpaſſes them: 
Reaſon is neceſſary, both for the 
Enlargement of our Knowledge, and 
Regulating our Aſſent; for it hath to 
do both in Knowledge and Opinion, 
and is neceſſary and aſſiſting to all 
our other Intellectual Faculties; and 
indeed, contains Two of them, vig. 
Firſt, Sagacity, whereby it finds In- 
termediate Ideas; Secondly, Illation, 
whereby it ſo orders and diſpoſes of 
them, as to diſcover what Connexion 
there is in each Link of the Chain, 
whereby the Extreams are held toge- 
ther, and thereby, as it were, to draw 
into View the Truth ſought for, 
which 1s that we call [//atzon, or Iu- 
ference, and conſiſts in nothing but 
the Perception of the Connexion there 
is between the Ideas in each Step of 
the DeduQtion ; whereby the Mind 
comes to ſee either the certain Agrec- 
ment or Diſagreement of any two 
Ideas, as in Demonſtration, in which 
it arrives at Knowledge; or their pro- 
bable Connexion, on which it gives 
TY BY oo 8 
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or withholds its ſent, as in Opt- 
nion. 

Senſe and Intuition reach but a lit- 
tle Way: The greateſt Part of our 
Knowledge depends upon Deductions 
and intermediate Ideas. In thoſe 
Caſes where we mult take Propoſiti- 
ons for true, without being certain of 


their being ſo, we have need to find 


out, examine, and compare the Grounds 
of their Probability : In both Caſes, 
the Faculty, which finds out the Means, 
and rightly applies them to diſcover 
Certainty in the one, and Probability 
in the other, is that which we call 
Reaſon : So that in Reaſon we ma 

con{ifer theſe Four Degrees; V. irſh, 


the diſcovering and finding out of 


Proofs; OJSecondly, the regular and 
methodical Diſpoſition of them, and 
laying them in ſuch Order as their 
Connexion may be plainly perceiv'd; 
Thirdly, the perceiving their Con- 
nexion; A#ourthly, the making a 
right Concluſion. 


There is one Thing more which 1 


ſhall deſire to be conſidered concern- 


ing oe Ine and that is whether G 
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20giſin, as is generally thought, be the 
proper Inſtrument of it; and the uſe- 
fulleſt Way of exerciſing this Faculty. 
The Cauſes I have to doubt of it, are 
theſe: | 0 | 
Firſt, Becauſe Hllogiſin ſerves our 
Reaſon but in one only {of the fore- 
mentioned Parts of it, and that is, to 
ſhew the Connexion of the Proofs of 
any one Inftance, and no more : But 
in this, it is of no great Uſe, ſince the 
Mind can perceive ſuch Connexion, 
where it really is, as eaſily, nay, per- 
| haps better without it. We may ob- 
ſerve that there are many Men. that 
Reaſon exceeding clear and rightly, 
who know not how to make a Y.. 
Htogiſim : And I believe ſcarce any one 
makes SHyllogiſins in reaſoning with- 
in himfelf. Indeed, ſometimes they 
may ſerve to diſcover a Fallacy, hid 
in a Rhetorical Flouridh ; or by ſtrip- 
ping an Abturdity of the Cover of 
Wit and good Language, ſhew it in 
its naked Deformity: But the Weak- 
neſs or Fallacy of ſuch a loofe Diſ- 
courſe it ſhews, by the Artificif Form 
it is put into, only to thoſe who have 
5 | 99 85 throughly 
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throughly ſtudied Mode and Figure, 
and have ſo examined the many Wentz 
that three Propoſitions may be put 
rogether, as to know which of than 
does certainly conclude Right, and 


which not, and upon what Grounds it 
is that they do ſo: But they who 
have not ſo far look'd into thoſe 
Forms, are not ſure, by Virtue of H 
logiſm, that the Concluſion certainly 
follows from the Premiſſes; the 
Mind is not taught to reaſon by theſe 
Rules; it has a native Faculty to 
perceive the Coherence or Incohe- 
rence of its Ideas, and can range them 
right, without any ſuch perplexing 
Repetitions. | 
And to ſhew the Weakneſs of an 
Argument, there needs no more but 
to ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous Ideac, 
which, blended and confounded with 
thoſe on. which the Inference depends, 
ſeem to ſhew a Connexion where there 
is none, or at leaſt. do hinder the 
Diſcovery of the want of it; and then 
to lay the. naked Ideas, on which the 
Force ok the Argumentation depends, 
in their due Order; in which Poſi- 
— — tion 
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tion the Mind, taking a View of them, 
ſees what Connexion they have, and 
ſo is able to judge of the Inference 
without any need of Syllogiſm at all. 
Secondly, Becauſe Syllogiſms are 
not leſs liable to Fallacies than the 
plainer Ways of Argumentation. And 
for this I appeal to common Obſer- 
vation, which has always found theſe 
artificial Methods of Reaſoning more 
adapted to catch and entangle the 
Mind, then to inſtruct and inform the 
Underſtanding. And if it be certain 
that Fallacy can be couched 1n Syllo- 
giſms, as it cannot be denied, it muſt 
be ſomething elſe, and not Syllogitm, 
that muſt diſcover them: But it 
Men skill'd in and us'd to Syllogiſms, 
find them aſſiſting to their Reaſon in 
the Diſcovery of Truth, I think they 
ought to make uſe of them. All that 
T aim at is, that they ſhould not al- 
cribe more to theſe Forms than be- 
| longs to them; and think that Men 
have no Uſe, or not ſo full a Uſe, of 
their Reaſoning Faculty without them. 

But however it be in Knowledge, | 
think it is of far leſs, or no Uſe at alfſ « 
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in Probabilities : For the Aſſent there 
being to be determined by the Pre- 
ponderancy, after a due weighing of 
all the Proofs on both Sides, nothing 
is ſo unfit to aſſiſt the Mind in that 
as Hllogiſen; which running away 
with one aſſumed Probability, pur- 
ſues that till it has led the Mind quite 
out of Sight of the Thing under Con- 
ſideration. 

But let it help us (as perhaps may 
be ſaid) in convincing Men of their 
Errors or Miſtakes, yet ſtill it fails 
our Reaſon in that Part, which if not 
its higheſt Perfection, is yet certainly 
its hardeſt Task, and that which we 
moſt need its Help in, and that is, The 


finding out of Proofs, and making 


new Diſcoveries. This Way of Rea- 
toning diſcovers no new Proofs, but 
is the Art of Marſhalling and Rang- 
ing the old ones we have already. A 
Man knows firſt, and then he is able 
to prove Hllogiſtically; ſo that Syl- 
lagi ſin comes after Knowledge; and 
then a Man has little or no need of 
it. But it is chiefly by the finding 
out thoſe Ideas that ſhew the Con- 
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nexion of diſtant ones, that our Stock 
of Knowledge is increaſed; and that 
uſeful Arts and Sciences are ad vanc'd. 

Kea fon, tho? of a very large Extent, 
fails us in ſeveral Inſtances ; as, Fir ſt, 
where our Ideas fail; Secondly, it 
is often at a Loſs, becauſe of the Ob- 
{curity, Confuſion, or Imperfection of 
the Ideas it is employed about. Thus 
having no perfect Idea of the leaſt 
Extenſion of Matter, nor of Infinity, 
we are at a Loſs about the Diviſibility 
of Matter; Thirdly, our Reaſon is 


often at a ſtand, becauſe it perceiyes 


not thoſe Ideas, which would ſerve to 
ew the certain or probable Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of any two 
other 1deas; Fonrthly, our Reaſon 
is often engaged in Abſurdities and 
Difficulties, by proceeding upon falſe 
Principles, which being followed, lead 
Men into Contradictions to them⸗ 
ſelyes, and Inconſiſtency in their own 
Thoughts; Fifthly, Dubious Words, 
and uncertain Signs, often puzzle Mens 
_ Reaſon, and bring them to a Non- 
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Tho' the deducing one Propoſition 
from another, be a great Part of Rea- 
ſon, and that which it is uſually em- 
ployed about; yet the principal Act 
of Ratiocination, is the finding the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two 
1deas one with another, by the Inter- 
vention of a Third; as a Man, by a 
Yard, finds two Houſes to be of the 
fame Length, which could not be 
brought together to meaſure their E- 
quality by Z#xta-poſetzon : Words have 
their Conſequences as the Signs of ſuch 
Ideas; and Things agree or diſagree, 
as really they are; but we_obſerye it 
only by our Tdeas. 

In Reaſoning, Men ordinarily - uſe 
| W Sorts of Arguments. 

The Fi ſt, Is to alledge the Opi- 
nions of Men, whoſe Parts, Learning, 
Eminency, Power, or ſome other 
Cauſe, has gained a Name, and ſettled 
their Reputation in the common E- 
ſteem with ſome kind of Authority: 
This may be called Argumentum.. ad 
. erecundiam 

Cecondly, Another Way is, to re- 
quite the Adverfary to admit what 

5 P 4 they 
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they alledge as a Proof, or to aſſign a 
better: This I call Argumentum ad 
Ignorautiam. 

A Third Way, is to preſs a Man 


with Conſequences drawn from his 


own Prineiples or Conceſſions: This 


Is already known under the Name of 
Argumentum ad Hominem. 

Fourthly, The uſing of Proofs drawn 
from any of the Foundations of Know- 
ledge or Probability : This I call Ar- 
gumentum ad Judicinm. This alone, 
of all the Four, brings true Inſtruction 
with it, and adyances us in our Way 
to Knowledge: For, Firſt, it argues 
not another Man's Opinion to be 
right, becauſe I, out of Reſpect, or any 


Hor Chalderation but that of Con- 


viction, will not contradict him. Se- 


condly, It proves not another Man to 


be in the right Way, nor that I ought 
to take the fame with him, becauſe I 


know not a better. Thirdly, Nor does 


it follow, that another Man is in 
the right Way, becauſe he has ſhe wn 
me, that T am in the Wrong: This 
may diſpoſe me, perhaps, for the Re- 
Ie of Truth, but helps me not 

| tO 
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to it; that muſt come from Proofs and 
Arguments, and Light ariſing from 
the Nature of Things themſelves ; not 
from my Shame-facedneſs, Ignorance, 
or Error. 5 TEE. 

By what has been ſaid of Reaſon, 
we may be able to make ſome gueſs 
at the Diſtinction of Things into thoſe 
that are according to, above, and con- 
trary to Reaſon: According to Rea- 
fon, are ſuch Propoſitions whoſe 
Truth we can diſcoyer by examining 
and tracing thoſe Ideas we have from 
Senſation and Reflection, and by na- 
tural Deduction find to be true or 
probable : Above Reaſon, are ſuch 
Propoſitions, whole Truth or Proba- 
bility we cannot by Reaſon derive 
from thoſe Principles: Contrary to 
Reaſon, are ſuch Propoſitions as are 
inconſiſtent with, or irreconcileable to 
our clear and diſtindt Ideas. Thus 
the Exiſtence of one God, is accord- 
ing to Reaſon ; the Exiſtence of 
more than one Goa, contrary to Rea- 
fon : The ReſtrretFion of the Body 
after Death, aboye Reaſon. Above 


Reaſon, may be alſo taken in a double 
. 5 8 
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anno gen Above Probability, or, 
Above Certainty :. In that large Senſe 
- alſo, Contrary to Reaſon, is, I ſup- 
poſe, ſometimes taken. 

There is another Uſe of the Word 
Rea fan, wherein it is oppoſed to 
Faith; which, though authorized by 
common Uſe, yet is it in it ſelf a very 
improper Way of Speaking; for Faith 
is nothing but a firm Afent of the 
Mind; which, if it be regulated as is 
our Duty, cannot be afforded to any 
Thing but upon good Reaſon, and 1o 
cannot be oppoſite to it: He that be- 
lie ves without having any Reaſon for 
beheving, may be in love with his 
own Fancies; but neither ſeeks Tyath 
as he ought, nor pays the Obedience 
due to his Maker, who would have 
Hm uſe thoſe diſcerning Faculties he 
has given him, to keep him out of 
Miſtake und Error: But ſince Neaſon 
and Faith are by ſome Men oppoſed, 
we will 10 — chem in s a 
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H A P. XVII. 


Of Faith and Reaſon, and their 
Aiſtinct Provinces. 


EASON, as ale Atl 
to Faith, | take to be the Diſ- 
covery of the Certainty or Probabi- 
ty of ſuch Propoſitions or Truths, 
which the Mind arrives at by Deduc- 
tions made from ſuch. Ideas which 
it has got by the Uſe of its natural 
Faculties, viz. by Senſation or Re- 
Rettion. $ 
Faith on the other 7 is the Aſ- 
ſent to any Fropoſition, upon the Cre- 
dit of the Propoſer, as coming imme- 
diately from God 5 which we call Re- 
Velation. Concerning which we muſt 
obſerve, | 
Firſi, That u Man 15 /plred by 
Ged, can by any Revelation commus 
nicate to others any new Simple Ideas, 
which they had not before from Sen- 
— or Reflection Becauſe Words, 
8 88 
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by their immediate Operation on us, 
cannot cauſe other Ideas but of their 
natural Sounds; and as Signs of latent 
Ideas, they can only recal to our 
Thoughts thoſe Ideas which to us 
they have been wont to be Signs of, 
but cannot introduce any New, and 
formerly unknown Simple Ideas The 
ſame holds in all other Signs, which 
cannot ſignify to us Things, of which 
we have never before had any Idea 
at all; for our Simple Ideas we muſt 
depend wholly on our natural Facul- 
ties, and can by no means receive 
them from Traditional Revelation; 
I ſay Traditional, in Diſtinction to 
Original Revelation. By the One, I 
mean that Impreſſion which is made 
immediately by God on the Mind of 
any Man, to which we cannot ſet any 
Bounds ; and by the Other, thoſe 
Impreſſions delivered over to others in 
Words, and the ordinary Ways of con- 
veying our Conceptions one to ano- 
F F 
Secondly, 1 fay, that the ſame Truths 
may be diſcovered by Revelation, 
which are diſtoverable to us by 7 5 
. e * ; 
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/on 5 but in ſuch there is little Need 
or Uſe of Revelation; God having 
farniſhed us with natural Means to- 
arrive at the Knowledge of them; 
and Truths diſcoyered by our natu- 
ral Faculties, are more certain than 
when conveyed to us by Traditional 
Revelation. For the Knowledge we 
have, that this Revelation came at 
firſt from Cod, can never be ſo ſure 
as the Knowledge we have from the 
clear and diſtinct Perception of the 
Agreement and Diſagreement of our 
own Ideas. This alſo holds in Mat- 
ters of Fact, knowable by our Senſes: 
As the Hiſtory of the Deluge is con- 
vey'd to us by Writings, which had 
their Original from Revelation; and 
yet, no body, I think, will ſay he has 
as certain and clear Knowledge of the 
Flood, as Noah that ſaw it, or that 
he himſelf would have had, had he 
then been alive and ſeen it: For he 
has no greater Aſſurance, than that of 
his Sen ſes, that it is writ in the Book 
ſuppoſed to be writ by Moſes inſpi- 
red: But he has not ſo great an Aſ- 
ſurance that Me/es writ that Book, 

_— as 
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as if he had ſeen Moſes write it; fo 
that the Aſſurance of its being a = 
velation is ſtill leſs than the Aſſu- 
rance of his Sen ſes. 

Revelation cannot be admitted 
againſt the clear Evidence of Reaſon 
For ſince no Evidence of our Facul- 
ties, by which we receive ſuch a Ne- 
velation, can exceed, if equal the Cer- 
tainty of our Intuitive Knowledge, 
we can never receive for a Truth any 
Thing that is directly contrary to our 
clear and diſtinct Knowledge. Thus 
the Ideas of One Body and One Place, 
do ſo clearly agree, that we can ne- 
ver aſſent to a Propoſition that affirms 
the ſame Body to be in two diſtiuct 
Places at once, however it ſhould 
pretend to the Authority of a D. viue 
Revelation ; ſince the * an Firſt, 
That we deceive not our ſelves in aſ- 
eribing it to God; Secondly, That we 
underſtand it right, can never be fo 
great as the Evidence of our own In- 
zuiriue Knowledge, whereby. we diſ- 
cern it impoſſible for be ſams Body 
fo oy in #29 Places at once. | 1 
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In Propoſitions, therefore, contrary 
to our diſtinct and clear Ideas, it will 
be in vain to urge them as Matters of 
Faith. For Faith can never convince 
us of any Thing that contradicts our 
Knowledge 5 becauſe, though Faith 
be founded upon the Teſtimony of 
God, who cannot lie, yet we cannot 
have an Aſſurance of the Truth of 
its being a Divine Revelation greater 
than our own Knowledge. For if the 
Mind of Man can never have a clear- 
er Evidence of any Thing to be a Di. 
vine Revelation, than it has of the 
Principles of its own Reaſon, it can 
ne ver have a Ground to quit the clear 
Evidence of its Reaſon, to give Place 
to a Propoſition, whoſe Nevelation 
has not a greater Evidence than thoſe 
Principles have. 

In all Things, therefore, wheel we 
have clear Evidenee from our Ideas, 
and the Principles of Knowledge above 
mentioned, Reaſon is the proper Judge; 
and Revelation cannot, in ſuch Caſs, 
tnvalidate- its Decrees ; nor can we be 
obliged, where we have the clear. and 
_ evident Sentence of Reaſon, to quit 
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it for the contrary Opinion, under a 
Pretence that it is Matter of Faith, 
which can have no Authority againſt 
Bu plain and clear Dictates of Reaſon. 

ut, | 

Thirdly, There being many Things, 
of which we have but imperfect No- 
tions, or none at all, and other Things, 
of whoſe paſt, preſent, or future Ex- 
iſtence, by the natural Uſe of our Fa- 
culties, we can have no Knowledge 
at all: Theſe being beyond the Diſco- 
very f our Faculties, and above 
Reaſon, when revealed, become the 
proper Matter of H. aith. T hus, that 
Part of the Angels rebelled againſt 
God ; that the Bodies of Men ſhall 
riſe and live again, and the like, are 
purely Matters of Fazth, with which 
1 has directly nothing to do. 

Firſt then, Whatever Propoſition 


is revealed, of whoſe Truth our Mind, 


by its natural Faculties and Notions, 
cannot judge, that is purely Matter of 


Fiaitb, and above Reaſon. 


% ' Secondly, All Propoſitions, ee ; 
the Mind, by its natural Faculties, can 
come to determine and judge from na- 
21 tural 
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tural acquired Ideas, are Matter of 
Reaſon ; but with this Difference, that 
in thoſe, concerning which it has but 
an uncertain Evidence, and ſo is per- 
ſwaded of their Truth only upon pro- 
bable Grounds, in ſuch, I ſay, an E- 
vident Revelation ought to determine 
our Aſſent, even againſt Probability: 
Becauſe the Mind not being certain of 
the Truth of that it does not evident- 
Iy know, is bound to give up its A/- 
ſent to ſuch a Teſtimony, which it 1s 
ſatisfied comes from one, who cannot 
err, and will not deceive. But yet 
it {till belongs to Reaſon to judge of 
the Truth of its being a Revelation, 
and of the Signification of the Words 
wherein it is delivered. 

Thus far the Dominion of Faith 
reaches; and that without any Vio- 
lence to Reaſon, which is not injured 
or diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved 
by new Diſcoveries of T ruth, coming 
from the Eternal Fountain of all 
Knowledge. Whatever God hath re- 
vealed, is certainly true, no Doubt can 
be made of it: This 1 is the proper 
ons of Faith, But whether it be 

| 2 Divine 
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a Divine Revelation, or no, Reaſon 
muſt judge; which can never permit 
the Mind to reject a greater Evidence, 
to embrace what is leſs evident, nor 
prefer leſs Certainty to the greater. 
There can be no Evidence, that any 
Traditional Revelation is of Divine 
Original, in the Words we receve it, 
and the Senſe we underſtand it, ſo 
clear and ſo certain, as that of the 
Principles of Reaſon : And therefore 
Nothing that is contrary to the clear 
and ſelf-evident Diftates of Reaſon, 
has a Right to be urged or aſſented to 
as a Matter of Faith, wherem Rea- 
fon has nothing to do. Whatſoe ver 
is Divine Revelation, ought to oyer- 
rule all our Opinions, Prejudices, and 
- Intereſts, and hath a Right to be re- 
ceived with a full Aſent. Such a Sub- 
miſſion as this, of our Reaſon to 
Faith, takes not away the Land- 
Marks of Knowledge: This ſhakes 
not the Foundations of Reaſon, but 
leayes us that Uſe of our Facultics, 
for which they were given us. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of Enthufiaſm. 


E that would ſeriouſly ſet upon 
the Search of Truth, ought, in 
the firſt Place, to prepare his Mind 
with a Love of it. For he that loves 
it not, will not take much Pains to 
get it, nor be much concerned when 
he piſſes it. There is no Body who 
docs not profeſs himſelf a Lover of 
Truth, and that would not take it 
amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of: And 
yet for all this, one may truly ſay, 
there are very few Lovers of Truth 
for Truth's ſake, even amongſt thoſe 
who perſuade themſelves that they 
are ſo. How a Man may know whe- 
ther he be ſo in earneſt, is worth En- 
quiry 3 and I think there is this one 
unerring Mark of it, viz. The not 
entertaining any Propoſition with 
greater Aſſurance, than the Proofs it is 
built upon will warrant. Whoeyer 
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goes beyond this Meaſure of Aﬀent, 
tis plain receives not Truth in the 
Love of it : For the Evidence that 
any Propoſition is true (except ſuch as 
are dSelf-cyident) lying only in the 
Proofs a Man has of it, whateyer De- 
grees of Aſſent he affords it beyond the 
Degrees of that Evidence, tis plain all 
that Surpluſage of Aſſurance is owing 
to fome other Affection, and not to 
the Love of Truth. Whatſoe ver Cre- 
dit we give to any Propoſition, more 
than it receives from the the Principles 
and Proofs it ſupports it ſelf upon, 1s 
owing to our Inclinations that Way, 
and is fo far a Derogation from the 
Love of Truth as ſuch; which as it 
can receive no Evidence from our Paſ- 
ſions or Intereſts, ſo it ſhould receive 
no Tincture from them. . 
I.! be aſſuming an Authority of Dic- 
tating to others, and a Forwardneſs 
to preſcribe to their Opinions, is a 
conſtant Concomitant of this Byas and 
Corruption of our Judgments: For 
how can it be otherwiſe, but that he 
ſhould be ready to impoſe on others 
Belief, who has already impos*d' on 
his own ? Upon 
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Upon this Occaſion, I ſhall conſider 
a third Ground of Aſſent, which, with 
ſome Men, has the ſame Authority as 
either Faith or Reaſon, I mean, Eu- 
thuſia ſin; which, laying by Reaſon, 
would ſet up Revelation without it. 
W hereby in Effect it takes away both 
Reaſon and Revelation, and ſubſti- 
tutes in the Room of it the unground- 
ed Fancies of a Man's own Brain, and 
aſſumes them for a Foundation both of 
Opinion and Conduct. 
- Immediate Revelation being a much 
eaſier Way for Men to eſtabliſn their 
Opinions, and regulate their Conduct, 
than the tedious Labour of ſtrict Rea- 
ſoning, it is no Wonder, that ſome have 
been very apt to pretend to it, eſpeci- 
ally in ſuch of their Actions and Opi- 
nions as they cannot account for by 
the ordinary Methods of Knowledge 
and Principles of Reaſon. Hence we 
ſee, that in all Ages, Men in whom 
* Melancholy has mixed with Devo- 

tion, or whoſe Conceit of themſel ves 
has raiſed them into an Opinion of a 
greater Familiarity with God than is 
allowed others, have often flattered 
tthemſel ves 
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themſelves with a Perſuaſion of an im- 
mediate Intercourſe with the Deity, 
and frequent Communications from the 
Divine Spirit. Their Minds being thus 
prepared, whatever ground leſs Opi- 
nion comes to ſettle it ſelf ſtrongly up- 
on their Fancies, is an Illumination 
from the Spirit of God; and whatſo- 
ever odd Action they find in them- 
ſel ves a ſtrong Inclination to do, that 
Impulſe is concluded to he a Call or 
Direction from Heaven, and muſt be 
obeyed. This I take to be- properly 
Enthuſiaſm 5 which, tho' riſing from 
the Conceit of a warmed or overween- 
ing Brain, works, where it once gets 
Footing, more powerfully on the Per- 
ſuaſions and Actions of Men, than 
either Reaſon or Revelation, or both 
together, Men being moſt forwardly 
obedient to the Impulſes they receive 
from themſelves. Strong Conceit, like 
a new Principle, carries all caſily with 
it; when got above common Senſe, 
and freed from all Reſtraint of Reaſon, 
and Check of Reflection, it is heigh- 
ten'd into a Divine Authority, in Con- 
currence with our own Temper and 


Inclination. 1 When 


1 
When Men are once got into this 
Way of immediate Revelation, of II- 
lumination without Search, and of Cer- 
tainty without Proof, *tis a hard Mat- 
ter to get them out of it. Reaſon 
is loſt upon them, they are above it: 
They ſec the Light infuſed into their 
Underſtandings, and cannot be miſta- 
ken; 'tis clear and viſible there; like 
the Light of bright Sun-ſhine, ſhews 
it ſelf, and needs no other Proof, but 
its own Evidence: They feel the 
Hand of God moving them within, 
and the Im pulſes of the Spirit, and can- 
not be miſtaken in what they feel. 
This is the Way of talking of theſe 
Men: They are Sure becauſe they are 
Sure; and their Perſwaſions are Right, 
only becauſe they are Strong in them; 
for when what they ſay is ftripped of 
the Metaphor of ſeeing and feeling, 
this is all it amounts to. Theſe Men 
have, they ſay, clear Light, and they 
See; they have an awakened Senſe, 
and they Feel: This cannot, they 
are ſure, be diſputed them. But here 
let me ask : This /eezng, is it the 
Perception of the Truth of the Pro- 
poſition, 
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themſelves with a Perſuaſion of an im- 
mediate Intercourſe with the Deity, 
and frequent Communications from the 
Divine Spirit: Their Minds being thus 
Prepared, whateyer ground leſs Opi- 
nion comes to ſettle it ſelf ſtrongly up- 
on their Fancies, is an Illumination 
from the Spirit of God; and whatſo- 
ever odd Action they find in them- 
ſelves a ſtrong Inclination to do, that 
Impulſe is concluded to be a Call or 
Direction from Heaven, and muſt be 
obeyed. This I take to be properly 
Enthuſiaſm 5 which, tho' riſing from 
the Conceit of a warmed or overween- 
ing Brain, works, where it once gets 
Footing, more powerfully on the Per- 
ſuaſions and Actions of Men, than 
either Reaſon or Revelation, or both 
together, Men being moſt forwardly 
obedient to the Impulſes they receive 
from themſelves. Strong Conceit, like 
a new Principle, carries all eaſily with 
it; when got above common Senſe, 
and freed from all Reſtraint of Reaſon; 
and Check of Reflection, it is heigh- 
ten'd into a Divine Authority, in Con- 
currence with our own Temper and 
InclingfHon.  - When 
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When Men are once got into this 
Way of immediate Revelation, of II- 
lumination without Search, and of Cer. 
tainty without Proof, *tis a hard Mat- 
ter to get them out of it. Reaſon 
is loſt upon them, they are above it: 
They ſee the Light infuſed into their 
Underſtandings, and cannot be miſta- 
ken; 'tis clear and viſible there ; like 
the Lig ht of bright Sun-ſhine, ſhews 
it ſelf, a0 needs no other Proof, but 
its own Evidence: They feel the 
Hand of God moving them within, 
and the Impulles of the Spirit, and can- 
not be miſtaken in what they feel. 

This is the Way of talking of theſe 
Men: They are Sure becauſe they are 
Sure; and their Perſwaſions are Right, 
only becauſe they are Strong in them; 
for when what the 2 lay 1s ftripped of 
the Metaphor of ſeeing and feeling, 
this is all it amounts to. Theſe Men 
have, they fay, clear Light, and they 
See; they have an awakened Senſe, 
and they Feel: This cannot, they 
are ſure, be diſputed them. But here 
let me ask : This /eezng, is it the 
TO of the Truth of the Pro- 
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poſition ? or of this, that it is a Reve- 
lation from God? This Feeling, i is it 
a Perception of an Inclination to do 
Something: or of the Spirit of God 
moving that Inclination? Theſe are 
two very different Perceptions, and 
muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed: I may 
perceive the Truth of a Propoſition, 
and yet not perceive that it is an im- 
mediate Revelation from God: Nay, 
I may perceiye I came not by it in a 
natural Way, without perceiving that 
it is a Revelation from God: Becauſe 
there be Spirits which, without be- 
ing Divinely commiſſion'd, may excite 
thoſe Ideas in me, and make their Con- 
nection perceived. So that the Know- 
ledge of any Propoſition coming into 
my Mind I know not how, is not a 
Perception that it is from God: But 
however it be called Light and Seeing, 
I ſuppoſe it is at moſt but Belief and 
Aſſurance: For where a Propoſition 
is known to be true, Revelation is 
needleſs: If therefore it be a Propo- 
ſition, which they are perſwaded, but 
do not know to be true, it is not See- 
ins, but Ne TINgL What I Kel, know 

to 
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to be ſo by the Evidence of the Thing 
it ſelf: What I believe, I take to be 
ſo upon the Teſtimony of another. 
But this Teſtimony I muſt know to 
be given, or elſe what Ground have I 
of Believing ? I muſt ſee that it is God 
that reveals this to me, or elſe I ſee 
nothing. If I know not this, how 
great ſoe ver my Aſſurance is, it is 
groundleſs: Whatever Light pretend 
to, it is but Enthu ſia ſim. 

In all that is of Divine Revelation, 
there is need of no other Proof, but 
that it is from God : For he can nei- 
ther deceive, nor be decei ved. But how 
ſhall it be known that any Propoſition 
in our Minds is a Truth revealed to us 
by God ? Here it is that Euthuſi- 
aſin fails of the Evidence it pretends 
to: For Men thus poſſeſs'd, boaſt of 
a Light whereby they ſay they are 
brought into the Knowledge of this or 
that Truth : But if they know it to 
be a Truth, they muſt know 1t to be 
{o either by its own Self-eyidence, or 
by the rational Proofs that make it out 
to be ſo: If they know it to be a 
Truth either of theſe two Ways, they 

in 
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in vain ſuppoſe it to be a Revelation: 
For thus all Truths, of what kind ſo- 
ever, that Men uninſpired are en- 
lighten'd with, come into their Minds. 
If they ſay they know it to be true, 
becauſe it is a Revelation from God, 
the Reaſon is good; but then it will 
be demanded, how they know it to be 
a Revelation from God. If they ſay, 
by the Light it brings with it; I beſeech 
them to conſider, whether this be any 
more than that it is a Revelation be- 
cauſe they ſtrongly belieye it to be 
true: For all the Light they ſpeak of, 
is but a ſtrong Perſwaſion of their 
own Minds that it is a Truth; which 
is a very unſafe Ground to proceed on, 
either in our Tenets or Actions. 

True Light in the Mind, is nothing 
elſe but the Evidence of the Truth 
of any Propoſition; and if it be not 
ſelf- evident, all the Light it can have 
is from Clearneſs of thoſe Proofs up- 
on which it is received: To talk of 
any other Light in the Underſtanding, 
is to put our ſelves in the Dark, or in 
the Power of the Prince of Darkneſs: 


For if Strength of Perſwaſion be the 
ET OO Light 
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Light which muſt guide us, how ſhall 


any one diſtinguiſh between the Delu- 
ſions of Satan and the Inſpirations 


of the Holy Ghoſt? He therefore that 


will not give up himſelf to Deluſion 
and Error, muſt bring this Guide of 
his Light within to the Tryal. God 
when he makes the Prophet, does not 
unmake the Man: He leaves his Fa- 
culties in their natural State, to enable 
him to judge of his Inſpirations, whe- 
ther they be of Divine Original, or no: 
If he would have us aſſent to the 
Truth of any Propoſition, he either 
evidences that Truth by the uſual Me- 
thods of Natural Reaſon, or elſe 
makes it known to be a Truth, which 
he would have us aſſent to by his Au- 
thority, and convinces us that it is 
from him by ſome Marks which 
Reaſon cannot be miſtaken in: Rea- 
ſon muſt be'our laſt Judge and Guide 
in every Thing. I do not mean that 
we muſt conſult Reaſon, and examine 
whether a Propoſition revealed from 
God can be made out by Natural 
Principles; and if it cannot, that then 
we may reject it : But conſult it we 


22 muſt, 
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muſt, and by it examine whether it 
be a Revelation from God, or no; and 
1f Reaſon finds it to be reyealed from 
God, Reaſon then declares for it, as 
much as for any other Truth, and 
makes it one of her Dictates. Every 
Conceit that throughly warms our 
Fancies muſt pals for an Inſpiration, if 
there be nothing but the Strength of 
our Perſwaſions whereby to judge of 
them; if Reaſon muſt not examine 
their Truth by ſomething extrinſical 
to the Perſwaſions themſelves, Inſpi- 
rations and Deluſions, Truth and Fal- 
ſhood, will have the ſame Mealure, 
and will not be poſſible to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed. Ne 

Thus we ſee the Holy Men of God, 
who had Revelations from God, had 
ſomething elſe beſides that internal 
Light of Aſſurance in their own 
Minds, to teſtify to them that it was 
from God. They had outward Signs 
to convince them of the Author of 
thoſe Revelations: And when they 
were to convince others, they had a 
Power given them to juſtify the Truth 
of their Commiſſion from Heaven, 

and 
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and by viſible Signs to aſſert the Di- 
vine Authority of the Meſſage they 
were ſent with. Moſes ſaw the Buſh: 
burn without being conſumed, and 
heard a Voice out of it: God by ano- 
ther Miracle of his Rod turn'd into a 
Serpent, aſſured him likewiſe of a 
Power to teſtify his Miſſion by the 
ſame Miracle repeated before them 
to whom he was ſent. This and the 
like Inftances, to be found among the 
Prophets of old, are enough to ſhew, 
that they thought not an inward 
Seeing or Perſwaſion of their own 
Minds, a ſufficient Evidence, without 
any other Proof, that it was from God, 

though the Scripture does not every 
where mention their demanding or ha- 
ving ſuch Proofs. 

I do not deny that God can, or doth 
ſometimes enlighten Mens Minds in 
the apprehending of certain Truths, 
or excite them to good Actions by the 
immediate Influence and Aſſiſtance of 
the Holy Spirit, without any extraor- 
dinary Signs accompanying it: But 
in ſuch Caſes too, we have Reaſon. 
and the Scripture, unerring Rules to 


Q3 know 
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know whether it be from God, or no: 
Where the Truth embraced is conſo- 
nant to the Revelation in the written 
Word of God, or the Action con- 
formable to the Dictates of Right 
Reaſon, or Holy Writ, we run no 
Riſque i in entertaining it as ſuch; be- 
cauſe though perhaps it be not an im- 
mediate Revelation from God, extra- 
ordinarily operating on our Minds, yet 
we are ſure it is warranted by that Re- 
velation which he has given us of 
Truth. Where Reaſon or Scripture 
is expreſs for any Opinion or Action, 
we may receive it as of Divine Au- 
thority : But tis not the Strength of 
our own Perſwaſions which can by it 
ſelf give it that Stamp. The Bent of 
our own Minds may favour it as much 
as we pleaſe; that may ſhew it to be a 
Fondling of our own, but will by no 
means prove it to be an Offspring of 
1 and of Divine Original. 


CHAP. 
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LK XC —- 
Of Wrong Aſent or Error. 


RROR is a Miſtake of our 

Judgment, giving Aſent to that 
which is not true. The Reaſons 
whereof may be reduced to theſe 
Four ; Firſt, Want of Proofs ; Se- 
condly, Want of Ability to uſe them 5 
'Thirdly, Want of Wil to uſe them; 
Fourthly, Wrong Meaſures of Pro. 


bability. 
Firſt, Want of Proofs : By which 


I do not mean only the Want of thoſe 
Proofs which are not to be had, but 
alſo of thoſe Proofs which are in being, 
or might be procured, The greateſt 
Part of Mankind want the Convent 
ences and- Opportunities of making 
Experiments and Obſervations them- 

ſelves, or of collecting the Teſtimo- 
nies of others, being enſla ved to the 
Neceſſity of their mean Condition, 


whoſe Lives are worn out only in the 
"8+ Proviſions 
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Proviſions for living: Theſe Men are, 
by the Conſtitution of Human Afﬀairs, 
unayoidably given over to invincible 
Ignorance of thoſe Proofs on which 
others build, and which are neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh thoſe Opinions: For ha- 
ving much to do to get the Means of 
living, they are not in a Condition to 
look after thoſe of learned and labori- 
ous Enquiries. 

It is true, that God has furniſhed 
Men with Faculties ſufficient to direct 
them in the Way they ſhould take, if 
they will but ſeriouſly employ them 
that Way, when their ordinary Voca- 
tions allow them Leiſure. No Man is 
10 wholly taken up with the Atten- 
dance on the Means of living, as to 
have no ſpare Time at all to think on 
his Soul, and inform himſelf in Mat- 
ters of Religion, were Men as intent 
on this, as they are on Things of 
lower Concernment: Therę are none 
ſo enſlaved to the Neceſſity of Life, 
who might not find many Vacancies 
that might be husbanded to this Ad- 
vantage of their Knowledge. 


＋ zcondly, 
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Secondly Want of Ability to uſe 
them. There be many who cannot 
carry a Train of Conſequences in their 
Heads, nor weigh exactly the Prepon- 
derancy of contrary Proofs and Te- 
ſtimonies. Theſe cannot diſcern that 
Side on which the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie. ; 
nor follow that which in it ſelf is the 
moſt probable Opinion. It is certain, 
that there is a wide Difference in Mens 
Underſtandings, Apprehenſions, and 
Reaſonings, to a very great Latitude; 
ſo that one may, without doing In- 
jury to Mankind, affirm, that there 
is a greater Diſtance between ſome 
Men and others in this Reſpect, than 
between ſome Men and ſome Beaſts : 
But how this comes about is a Specu- 
lation, though of great Conſequence, 
bd not neceſſary to our preſent Pur- 
E. 

Pe, hirdly, For Want of Will to uſe 
them. Some, tho' they have Oppor- 
tunities and Leiſure enough, and want 
neither Parts nor Learning, nor other 
Helps, are yet never the better for 
them, and never come to the Knows» 


ledge of ſeyeral Truths that lie within 
oF Q 5 their 
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their Reach, either upon the Account 
of their hot Purſuit of Pleaſure, con- 
ſtant Drugery in Buſineſs, Lazineſs 
and Oſcitancy in general, or a parti- 
cular Averſion for Books and Study: 

And ſome out of fear that an impar- 
tial Inquiry would not fayour thoſe 
Opinions which beſt ſuit their Pre- 


Judices, Lives, Deſigns, Intereſts, Gc. 


as many Men forbear to caft up 
their Accounts, who have Reaſon to 
fear that their Affairs are in no very 


good Poſture. 


How Men whoſe plentiful anne 
allow them Leiſure to improve their 
Underſtandings, can fatisſy themſelves 
with a lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell: 
But methinks they have a low Opt- 
nion of their Soul, who lay out all 
their Incomes in Proviſions for the 
Body, aud employ none of it to pro- 
cure the Means and Helps of Know- 
ledge. I will not hear mention how 


unreaſonable this is for Men that eyer 


think of a future State, and their 
Concernment in it, which no rational 
Man can avoid to do ſometimes ; nor 
Hall I take notice what a Shame it is, 
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to the greateſt Contemners of Know- 
ledge, to be found ignorant in Things 
they are concerned to know. But 
this, at leaſt, is worth the Conſidera- 
tion of thoſe who call themſelves 
Gentlemen ; that however they may 
think Credit, Reſpect, and Authority 
the Concomitants of their Birth and 
Fortune, yet they will find all theſe 
ſtill carried away from them by Men 
of lower Condition, who ſurpaſs them 
in Knowledge. T hey who are blind, 
will always be led by thoſe that ſee, 
or elſe fall in to the Ditch; and he is 
certainly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt 
enſlaved, who is ſo in his Underſtand 
ing. 

Hhurthly, Wrong Meaſures of Pro- 
bability; which are, 

Firſt, Propoſitions that are not iu 
themſelves certain and evident, but 
doubtful and falſe, taken for Prin- 
ciples. Propoſitions looked on as 
Principles, have ſo great an Influence 
upon our Opinions, that it ts.uſually 
by them we judge of Truth; and what 
is inconſiſtent with them, is ſo far 
from paſſing for Probable. with us, 
7 Q 6 | that 
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that it will not be allowed Poſſible. 


The Reverence born to theſe Princi- 
ples is ſo great, that the Teſtimony, 
not only of other Men, but the Evi- 
dence of our own Senſes are often re- 


jected, when they offer to vouch any 


Thing contrary to theſe eſtabliſhed 
Rules. The great Obſtinacy that is 
to be found in Men, firmly believing 
quite contrary Opinions, tho* many 
Times equally abſurd in the various 


Religions of Mankind, are as evident 


a Proof, as they are an unayoidable 


_ Conſequence of this Way of reaſon- 


ing from received Traditional Princi- 
ples: So that Men will disbelieve 
their own Eyes, renounce the Evi- 
dence of their Senſes, and give their 
own Experience the Lye, rather than 
admit of any Thing diſagreeing with 
theſe Sacred Tenets. MEE: 

Secondly, Recezved Hypotheſes. 


The Difference between theſe and the 


former, is, that thoſe who proceed by 
theſe, will admit of Matter of Fact, 
and agree with Diſſenters in that; but 
differ in aſſigning of Reaſons, and ex- 
plaining the Manner of Operation. 
a 5 Theſe 
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Theſe are not at that open Defiance 
with their Senſes as the former: They 
can endure to hearken to their Infor- 
mation a little more patiently ; but 
will by no Means admit of their Re- 
ports in the Explanation of Things 
nor be prevailed on by Probabili- 
ties which would convince them, that 
Things are not brought about juſt af- 
ter the ſame Manner that they have 
decreed within themſel ves that they 
are. 
Thirdly, Predominaut Paſſions or 
Tnclinations : Let never ſo much Pro- 
bability hang on one Side of a Cove- 
tous Man's Reaſoning, and Money on 
the other, it is eaſy to foreſee which 
will prevail. Though Men cannot 
always openly gain-ſay or reſiſt the 
Force of manifeſt Probabilities that 
make againſt them, yet yield they 
not to the Argument : Not but that 
it is the Nature of the Underſtanding, 
conſtantly to cloſe with the more pro- 
bable Side; but yet a Man hath Power 
to ſuſpend and reſtrain its I 
and not permit a full and fatisfatory 
Examination. Until that be done, 

7 | there 
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there will be always theſe #wo- Ways 
left for evading the moſt apparent 
Probabilities. | 0 
Firſt, that the Arguments being 
brought in Words, there may be Fal- 
lacy latent in them; and the Conſe. 
quences being perhaps many in Train, 
may be ſome of them incoherent. There 
| are few Diſcourſes fo ſhort and clear, 
| to which Men may not with  Satif- 
faction enough to themſelves raiie this 
Doubt, and from whoſe Conviction 
they may, not without Reproach of 
Diſingenuity or Unreaſonablenels, ſet 
themſelves free. Wy, 
Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities 
may be eyaded upon this Suggeſtion, 
that I know not yet all that may be 
| ſaid on the contrary $:de ; and there- 
fore tho' a Man be beaten, it is not 
neceſſary he ſhould yeild, not know- 
ing what Forces there are in reſerve 
behind. 
Fourthly, Authority, or the giving 
up our Afﬀent to the common received 
Opinions, either of our Friends or 
Party, Neighbourhood or Country. 
How many Men haye no other 
| | Ground 
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Ground for their Tenets, than the 
ſuppoſed Honeſty, or Learning, or 
Number of thoſe of the ſame Profeſ- 
ſion? As if honeſt or bookiſh Men 
could not err; or Truth were to be 
eſtabliſhed by the Vote of the Multi- 
tude: Yet this with moſt Men ſerves 
the Turn. All Men are liable to Er- 
ror, and moſt Men are in many Points, 
by Paſſion or Intereſt, under Tempta- 
tion to it. This is certain, that there 
is not an Opinion ſo abſurd, which 
a Man may not receive upon this 
Ground. There is no Error to be na- 
med, which has not had its Profeſ- 
ſors; and a Man ſhall never want 
crooked Paths to walk in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right Way, where- 
ever he has the Footſteps of others to 
follow. But notwithſtanding the great 
Noiſe is made in the World about Er- 
rors and Opinions, I muſt do Mankind 
that Right as to ſay, there are not 


% many Men in Errors and wrong 


Opinions as is commonly ſuppoſed : 
Not that I think they embrace the 
Truth, but, indeed, becauſe concern- 
ing thoſe Doctrines they keep * a 

e tir 
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Stir about, they have mo Thought, no 
Opinions at all. For if any one ſhould 
a little catechize the greateſt Part of 
the Partiſaus of moſt of the Sets in 
the World, he would not find, con- 
cerning thoſe Matters they are ſo zea- 
lous for, that they have any Opini- 
ons of their own ; much leſs would he 
have Reaſon to think, that they took 
them upon the Examination of Argu- 

ments and Appearance of Probability. 
They are reſolved to ſtick to a Party 
that Education or Intereſt has engag'd 
them in, and there, like the common 
Soilders of an Army, ſhew their Cou- 
rage and Warmth as their Leaders di- 
rect, without ever examining, or ſo 
much as knowing the Cauſe they con- 


tend for. 
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Of the Diviſion of the Sciences. 
'A LL that can fall within the 
1 Compaſs of Human Underſtand- 


ing, being either, V, the Nature of 
1 N Thhings 
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Things, their Relations, and their 
Manner of Operation : Or, Secondly, 
That which Man himſelf ought to do 
as a rational and voluntary Agent 
for the Attainment of any End, eſpe- 


cially Happineſs: Or, Thirdly, The 


Ways and Means whereby the of ng 
ledge of both of theſe are attained and 
communicated, I think, Science may 
be properly divided into theſe Three 
Sort. 

Firſt, The Knowledge of Things, 
their Conſtitutions, Properties, and 
Operations, whether Material, or Im- 
material: This, in a little more en- 
larged Senſe of the Word, I call $voz, 
or Natural Philoſophy. The End of 
this is bare fc 3s. Truth, and 
whatſoeyer can afford the Mind of 
Man any ſuch, falls under this Branch, 
whether it be God himſelf, Angels, 
Spirits, Bodies, or any of their At- 
fections, as, Number, Figure, Kc. 

Second 45 eaxlixd, the Skill of 
right applying our own Powers and 
Actions for the Attainment of Things 


good and uſeful. The moſt conſide- 


rable under this Head, is Ethic, 
ann 
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which is the ſeeking out thoſe Rules 
and Meaſures of Human Actions 


which lead to Happineſs, and the 
Means to practiſe them. The End of 
this is not bare Speculation, but 
Right, and a Conduct ſuitable thereto. 
Thirdly, Snwew\un, or the Doc- 
trine of Signs The moſt uſeful be- 
ing Words, it is aptly enough term*d 
Logick; the Buſineſs whereof is to 
| conſider the Nature of Sigus, which 
the Mind makes uſe of for the Un- 
derſtanding of Things, or conveying 
its Knowledge to others. Things are 
repreſented to the Mind by Ideas; 
and Mens Ideas are communicated 
to one another by Articulate Sounds, 
or Words. The Conſideration then 
of Ideas and Words, as the great In- 
ſtruments of Knowledge makes no de- 
ſpicable Part of their Contemplation, 
who would take a. View of Human 
Knowledge in the whole Extent of it. 
This ſeems to me the firſt and moſt. 
eneral, as well as natural Divi- 
ſion of the Objects of our Underſtand- 
ing. For a Man can employ his 
Thoughts about nothing, but _ 
i | the 
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the Contemplation of Things them- 
ſelves for the Diſcovery of Truth, or 
about the Things in his own Power, 
which are his Actions for the Attain- 
ment of his own Ends, or the Sigur 
the Mind makes uſe of, both in the 
one and the other, and the right or- 
dering of them for its clearer Informa- 
tion. All which Three, viz. Things, 
as they are in themſelyes knowable, 
Actions, as they depend on us in or- 
der to Happineſs, and the right Uſe 
of Signs, in order to Knowledge, be- 
ing Toto Cælo different, they ſeemed 
to me to be the Three great Pro- 
vinces of the Inutellectual World, 
wholly ſeparate and diſtinct one from 
another. 25 
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